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Many tire manufacturers claim “quality’ 
for their particular product and let it go 
at that. No pretense is made of showing 
just wherein this “quality” really exists. 
This greatly misused and abused word does 
not therefore carry the meaning it should 

and yet there seems to be no other word 
to adequately take its place. 

So we, too, claim quality, quality in the 
extreme, for the Savage Cord; but with this 
difference—we not only make the claim 


but support it, by pointing’ to seventeen out- 
standing constructional features that make our 
tire the superior article it is, and to per- 
formance that proves the correctness of 
our contentions. 

Dealers will be glad to show you our 
detailed description of this latest product 
of the House of Spreckels. 

It is a handsome tire—not incidentally 
but as an outward expression of inbuilt 
quality. 


MADE IN THE WEST 


THE SPRECKELS “SAVAGE” TIRE COMPANY 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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Wildcat and Lily Begin 
a New Series of Side- 
Sphitting Adventures 


in the Far West 
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**Heah's de wishbone—see who gits de luck. 
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Pull!” 


WISHBONE LUCK 


“Some is lucky, some is rich— 
Hard time tellin’ who is which.” 


ILECAT, dey aint no place 

like home afteh you gits 

rooted to de home plate. 

Dis runnin’ round, bizness 
don’t mean home no mo’ dan a rain storm 
means home to a fish.” 

‘Demmy, yo’ mouf bulges wid truth. 
OV Cap’n Jack makes me blue—no sooneh 
does dat boy git settled down dan uf he 
settles again. Never seed such a steady 
rambler—fust dat wah bizness, den dat 
San F’mcisco trip, an’ den Cuba. Now 
he repeats de San F’mcisco prowl right 
when us is settlin’ down.” 

“Don’t cos’ you nuthin’. Done lef’ de 
cook heah. Dat’s de main thing.” 

“Aint no main thing wid me. You 
don’t know ol’ Cap’n Jack like us does. 
Dat boy fo’gits tellin’ me to come runnin’ 
whah at he goes, but does I fail to follow 
‘long, de fust time ol’ Cap’n ketches me I 
gits killed. Dat boy kaint thrive les I’se 
wid him. Us is got money and us knows 
dis railroad bizness—le’s go!” 

Demmy, enjoying the luxuries of Cap- 
tain Jack’s home in Memphis, presented a 
strenuous verbal reluctance to follow the 
Wildcat’s master to the Pacific Coast, but 
all of his arguments were talked down. 
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Author of the ‘‘ Wildcat’ 
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“All right, fool,” he conceded. “Us goes. 
How much money is you got?” 
“Toppin’ a hund’ed dollahs.” 
ppin’ a hunc 

“Hand it oveh to me. I manages dis 
trip so as to save yo’ feet de las’ thousand 
miles.” 

The Wildcat handed his bankroll to his 
sawed-off companion. Thereafter during 
the long ride to San Francisco, over and 
above a ration-allowance for Lily, the 
mascot goat, Demmy permitted the Wild- 
cat to enjoy the management of a measley 
ten cents a day. 

By exercising rigid economy the two 
travelers managed to land in San Fran- 
cisco with nearly a hundred dollars in the 
treasury, half of which Demmy invested 
immediately in a two-for-one enterprise 
which lured him on his first lonely prow! 
round Oakland. Thereafter he assisted 
in the search for Captain Jack, but that 
gentleman was not to be found. In the 
first place, San Francisco 1s not a v illage, 
and in the second, Captain Jack’s depar- 


ture on an extended business trip 
through British Columbia added to 
the difficulties of the search. 

It developed then, that after an 
unsuccessful week the pair, a little 
discouraged and nearly broke, sought 
to smother their troubles in a ration- 

gorging contest at a heavily laden table 
in a Sutter Street restaurant. 


“Some craves possum, some craves ham, 
Pussonally I don’t give a damn 
Jes’ so it’s fillin’, ’at’s all I care, 
Catfish, rabbit, cinnamon bear. 
Aint no leavin’s when I feeds, 
Stummick an’ appetite’s all I needs. 
Lemme eat ’til I eats my fill 
Long as de otheh boy pays de bill. 
Gimme room an’ start me fust 
I'll be eatin’ when de otheh boys bust.’’ 


Inch by inch the Wildcat ate himself 
away from the heavily set table. His 
stomach expanded, his skin tightened and 
his ears departed more and more from the 
sheltering intimacy of his woolly head. 
Now and then the recipient of some frag- 
ment of food too tough for the Wildcat’s 
jaws, beside him sat Lily the mascot goat. 
Across the table from the Wildcat, full to 
the neck and treading water until his 
grub-gorging pardner should bust his pus- 
sonal stummick, sat Demmy. For the 
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“Mule, whut ails you? Go ahead! Look out fo" dese heah cars, dat's all I tells you.” 





Thereafter the animal's speed increased 








time being, as far as absorbing rations 
was concerned, the host was only a passive 
witness whose bulging eyes surmounted a 
stomach bulging with food. 

The Wildcat continued to eat. Demmy, 
with the normal anxiety of a host, reached 
into his pocket from time to time and 
audited his cash resources. Without 
knowing the exact figures it seemed to 
Demmy that the Wildcat eating 
pretty close to the red side of the ledger. 
On his own money a boy had a perfect 
right to eat the lining out of his pocket- 
book, but where a host was introduced 
into the equation it seemed to Demmy 
that the victim of the cash register’s ring- 
ing knell was entitled to a little consider- 
ation. 

He sought to distract the Wildcat from 
his munching orgy with conversation. 
The Wildcat synchronized a series of 
grunts to the regular motion of his lower 
jaw. Beyond this concession no evidence 
was available to prove that the Wildcat’s 
ears were functioning except as wings to 
steady the owner’s cranium against the 
regular impact of sixteen lower teeth. 

After an hour of the innocent bystander 
business Demmy resolved to use force. 
“One mo’ fried liveh, one mo’ fish, one mo’ 
ham wid gravy, one mo’ anything an’ | 
busts you in de haid. Mebbe you is human 
on de outside, but you sho’ shows hog blood 


was 





from de skin down. Fo’ I kills you I tells 
you one mo’ time to quit. Den I busts 
you wid a chair befo’ you gits us rested 
‘count o’ me not havin’ enough money to 
pay de bill.” 

Bam! Demmy’s fist hit the table and 
his voice lifted to Lily’s startled bleating. 
“Wilecat, fo’ de las’ time I tells you, quit 
befo’ I quits you! Heah us is, me wid two 
dollahs an’ you wid one, an’ de las’ I 
knowed as near as I could figger you 
owes de restaurant boy fo’ fifty. Mebbe 
you craves to work out two dollahs in 
jail, not me. I tells you, quit befo’ dey 
sends fo’ de police.” 

The Wildcat’s ears wiggled a slight 
acknowledgment, but he continued to 
eat for five minutes. Then, ““Whuff!’— 
and the Wildcat quit. 

He blinked heavily at Demmy. “Boy, 
how come you gits so agitated jes’ ’cause 
liveh an’ ham is so popular wid mah 
pussonal insides?” He fished in_ his 
pocket and his heavy hand came out 
clutching a five-dollar bill. ‘You thinks 
us is bust. Us aint.” 

Now, across the table, Demmy’s eyes 
did some bulging. ‘How come you has 
dis frog skin money an’ dis mawnin’ you 
tells me you wuz bust?” 

“Dat wuz dis mawnin’. When de golf 
playin’ man lef’ me he says, ‘Wilecat, you 
sho’ done noble workin’ on de golf links,’ 





an’ he gimme dis heah five dollah present 
Dat’s de reason me an’ Lily eats whilst 
you ’dulges yo’ neck wid words ’stead 0’ 
tations. Does a boy crave to talk, ’at’s 
his bizness. I always kin talk, kaint 
always eat. In rest’rants me an’ Lily 
eats.” 

The five-dollar bill reacted on Demmy’s 
appetite. A moment before Demmy was 
sure that he was fed up to the neck. Now 
he was equally positive that he was the 
victim of a famine. Visions of gravy 
dripping from great slices of ham half 
concealed by three or four splattered eggs 
came to his mind. His imagination 
leaped up the ladder of possibilities until 
it touched the chicken department. 

“Wilecat, has you et plenty? 
you eat jes’ a li'l bit mo’?” 

Demmy’s memory galloped back 
through the years and fastened upon 
some of the texts to which he had been 
exposed during the religious revivals 
which were epidemic in the country of his 
youth. From the words of the prophets 
he culled a series of texts to reinforce his 
new arguments. ‘“‘Wilecat, heah us is, 
heah today an’ gone tomorrow. Eat 
when you kin git it, ’at’s my motto. When 
de preacheh say ’bout howsomever a 
man standeth wid his foot on de banana 
peel an’ great is de fall thereof, no tellin’ 
jes’ what minute sumthin’ happen to you. 
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I claims whilst us has yo’ five dollah bill 
us ought to eat. How ‘bout some 
chicken?” 

Demmy had landed on the one item 
which could promote a resumption of the 
Wildcat’s gustatory activity. ‘Chicken! 
I'll say so. Chicken is de gratifyinist 
animal whut is. You eats ’em all de 
time—befo’ dey’s bawn an’ afteh dey’s 
daid.” 

Ten minutes later a dejected looking 
fowl had been transported to the table. 
Thereafter for a little while conversation 
ceased. Then, with his back teeth full 
of chicken, Demmy explored the recess 
of his open mouth and hauled forth a 
wishbone which had once adorned the 
skeletal structure of the recent victim of 


the feast. “‘Heah’s de wishbone—see 
who gits de luck. Take dat end. I 
keeps hold o’ dis. Ready. Short man 


Pull!’ 


wins. 
Snap! The Wildcat pulled the long 
end. ‘Doggone, Lady Luck! Whah at 


is your” 

“You loses nuthin’ but yo’ luck. You 
got de chicken aint you, an’ de five dollah 
bill? Pay de boy and le’s go.” 

The Wildcat stood up. “Tomorrow I 
takes you to de golf links an’ mebbe us 
*cumulates five mo’ dollahs. Den us 
comes back heah. ’At chicken sho’ was 
noble.” 

“Naw suh! Wilecat, git some otheh 
boy fo’ dat golf bizness wid dem golf 
playin’ gemmun. Sho’ grieves me to 
leave you an’ Lily, but bizness befo’ 
pleasure, dat’s my motto. I’se busy wid 
mah chu’ch bizness f’?um now on. Gits 
two fo’ one. Pay’s bettah dan golf. I 
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tol’ you ’bout de chu’ch whut’s been 
instigated in Oaklan’. Las’ week de 
yaller preacheh whut started de chu’ch 
took up a buildin’ fund. Us early joiners 
gits two fo’ one. You puts up a dollah 
an’ draws out two de month afteh. Us 
active members contributes fifty dollahs 
apiece an’ nex’ month us draws out a 
hund’ed.” 

“Whah at’s de money come f’um to pay 
you?” 

“Boy sells some mo’ stock in de chu’ch.” 

“You sounds like a fool.” 

““Mebbe I is. I banks on de preacheh. 
OP head boy acts like he knows whut he’s 
doin’. He’s paid high as ten-to-one on 
some o’ de chu’ches he started in Ten- 
nesee.” 

“Whut part o’ Tennesee does he act 
like?” 

“Acts like a Memphis nigger. Looks 
mo’ like a N’ Awluns boy, ’ceptin’ he 
aint so tame.” 

“Tall, skinny boy?” 

““Middlin’.” 

“Long black coat an’ yaller shoes?” 

“You knows him?” 

“Slouch hat an’ a big mouf full o’ white 
folks’ words?” 

“?At’s him.” 

“T’ll say I knows him. Demmy, I’s 
got dis heah goat whut I wouldn’t trade 
fo’ a million dollahs, but I bets Lily dat 
de head o’ yo’ bizness is dat upliften 
houn’ Honeytone Boone. Seems like 
whah at I goes dat boy’s on mah trail. 
Fust I meets up wid him in France whah 
us boys in de Fust Service Battalion got 
exposed to his preachin’ up to de time me 
an’ de Blackslide Baptis’ cleaned him wid 
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de bones. Den he comes back to Mem- 
phis an’ got himself ’gaged to marry Miss 
Cuspidora Lee. He played dat way ’til 
he meets up wid his wife. Las’ I knowed 
he was headed fo’ jail wid de two wimmin 
headed afteh him. ’At sho’ is Honey- 
tone. You betteh bid yo’ money good-by. 
Chances is he lef’? Oaklan’ de same day 
you boys donates.” 

“Wilecat, I stahts afteh dat boy now. 
I knows whah at I kin locate him. When 
I meets up wid him I barbecues him. 
Mebbe I don’t cut him up complete but 
anyway I carves my fifty dollahs wuth of 
meat loose f’um his carcass. Nex’ time 
I sees yo’, Wilecat, I has wid me fifty 
dollahs or else fo’ pounds o’ steak whut 
I carves off f'um dat Honeytone nigger.” 


II 


“‘T heah you grieve, I heah you sigh, 
You spent yo’ money wild an’ free— 
You betteh leave. Bid me good-by— 
You aint spent none on me. 

Be on yo’ way—jes’ say farewell— 
Ramble, ’cause I’se locked de do’. 

You blew yo’ pay—now go to hell, 
An’ don’t come back no mo’.”’ 


ONEYTONE BOONE headed West 

from Memphis at a rate which kept 
him one state ahead of his reputation, and 
landed finally in Oakland. En route, with 
the ease of a skin-shuffing snake, he 
changed his name wherever for the time 
being he might be located. 

Festooned in a Prince Albert coat and 
all of the external paraphernalia of a 
brunet soul-snatcher, he drifted to a dis- 
tant corner of Oakland in search of a 
congregation upon whom he might shower 
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The runaway penetrated the long aisle, stopped suddenly in front of the orator, and voiced his criticism in one long resonant bray 
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the uplifting influence of his pay-as-you- 
enterprise. 

The following week, when the local 
political leaders of the Bourbon Party 
were wrestling with the problem of select- 
ing some champion in whose hands the 
safety of the state might be placed, one of 
their scouts discovered Honeytone pers- 
piring copiously and lecturing an impro- 
vised religion into the dark ears of a 
hypnotized congregation. The political 


scout, out for whatever brunet votes 
might be swung from the Old Line, 


approached Honeytone at the close of his 
sermon: “Mister speaker, what’s your 
politics?” 

Honeytone launched into an elaborate 
statement of his political philosophy. 
Starting with life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happenings, he rambled through a more 
or less coherent recital of the vocabulary 
which he had absorbed at the college 
where he traded commonsense for a super- 
ficial education. 

Midway of his discourse the politician 
interrupted him: “You’ve got some influ- 
ence with these fellows—your church 
here. Stand up and preach a line of our 
policies into them and you get twenty 
dollars a day for it.” 

Honeytone would have preached any- 
thing for twenty dollars a day. He 
immediately negotiated a verbal contract 
for two-days’ cash advance. ‘Thereafter 
his several audiences which had rallied 
for a shot of fireproof religion went away 
carrying some of the political complexities 
of Honeytone’s heated intellect. 

On the third night he warmed up to his 
subject and polished up his list of stock 
phrases, and with the song of his words 
hypnotizing the ears of another politician 
Honeytone’s vocabulary won a_ home. 
The scout filed his report with the Com- 
mittee on Orators and Honeytone was 
summoned to a larger field of effort in San 
Francisco. 

For his new congregation, on the day 
following Demmy’s departure in search of 
four pounds of the meat of revenge, 
Honeytone engaged himself in putting his 
vocal organs over the water-jump in the 
interest of the political party which had 
hired him. Meanwhile, just above his 
galloping tongue, his bump of self- 
importance enlarged under the clattering 
impact of his own voice. At the conclu- 
sion of his mental flight the mantle of self- 
satisfaction settled comfortably about his 
shoulders. With the purchased applause 
which reached his ears came the pride 
which goeth before a fall. 


II] 


‘‘How come you leave me, Honeytone? 
Aint de money I craves—it’s you. 
Tell me to mah face—don’t ’phone— 
Jes’ tell me why you blew. 


When I mention dat wild boy’s name, 
Tell me whah at does he roam— 

Den tell his folks to come an’ claim 
De leavin’s—an’ to haul ’em home.” 


N Oakland the meat-hunting Demmy 

prowled round on the trail of the de- 
parted Honeytone. The invariable result 
of Demmy’s inquiries were answers to the 
effect that Honeytone had departed for 
unknown fields of effort wherein he might 
practise the beneficent philosophy which, 
when applied to the brunet portion of the 
human race, invariably resulted in a 
hypnotic trance that left the victim long 


Hugh Wiley 
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on ideas and short on cash. At a brrber 
shop where the religious leader was wont 
to trade a little uplifting language for an 
occasional shave the proprietor of the 
establishment informed him that the 
soul-snz tc her had departed for San Fran- 
cisco. ‘De boy claims de Bourbons 
crave to have him speak at a big meetin’ 
dis afternoon an’ again tonight. All de 
Old Line niggers in San F’mcisco meets 
in de street ’longside de Palace Hotel 
whah at dey hold a gran’ rally whilst de 
white folks talks it oveh in de banquet 
room inside de hotel. Does you know 
Honeytone? s 

“T knows him fifty dollahs wuth whut 
I ’vested in de new chu’ch. Palace Hotel, 
you says?” 

“T says. Chances is you meets up wid 
him right now.” 

“T’se on mah way.” 

Demmy, seeking a forced refunding of 
his investment, left the barber shop and 
started for San Francisco. 

IV 
T three o’clock in the afternoon, 
gorged on thirty-six holes of golf at 
Lincoln Park, the Wildcat’s two golf 
players decided to call it a day. 

His duties ended, with Lily at his heels, 
the Wildcat retraced the length of the 
eighteenth fairway until he came to the 
wooded space between the eighteenth tee 
and the seventeenth green. Here was a 
place to rest. Rest to the Wildcat was 
ever welcome. He flopped down in the 
shade of a row of cedars and for a while 
his eyes rested on Lily who was engaged 
in cutting the grass with her front teeth. 

“Go ’head, Lily, ’sorb yo’ rations while 
the ’sorbin’ is free. Some day you gits 


whali dey aint nuthin’ but sand. Den 
you misses dis heah green grass. Sho’s 
a noble country. 
“T eats when I kin git it, 
I sleeps mos’ all de time—” 
Presently the sunlight striking low 


along the ground warmed the Wildcat 
and sleep came tohim. Lily foraged for a 
while near her master and then in widen- 
ing circles her exploring appetite sought 
the greener pastures that stretched to the 
edges of the seventeenth green. Here 
was dessert, and for a while the mascot 
partook of French pastry and ice cream 
as green and succulent grass. 
Her early mathematical training was com- 
pletely forgotten and for the time she ate 
as if the lawn had length and breadth but 
no thickness. Finally, with a faint bleat, 
she sought her siesta. In the dark 
shadows of a wooded area, lying back a 
little way from the terrain of her foraging 
expedition, she penetrated a growth of 
brush which lay in her path. Then she 
dived into the obscurity of a walled area 
about which ranged the dark trunks of a 
hundred branching cedars. In this false 
sanctuary the mascot suffered the surprise 
of her life. She saw a pair of phosphores- 
cent green eyes set ina long head. The 
eyes glowed a foot from the ground. Back 
of the eyes, stretching its sinuous length, 
lay a serpentine neck which bridged the 
gulf from the head of the unknown to its 
massive body. 

Before vision and understanding had 
accomplished in her eyes Lily gave vent to 
her fright. A hundred feet away from her 
the Wildcat, sleeping soundly, received 
on his subconscious tympanum his mas- 
cot’s call for help. 
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He continued to sleep. 

In a moment Lily’s eyes widened 
the obscurity about her. Then she saw 
that from the serpentine neck bulged 
large irregular body from which extended 
four ungainly legs and a tail. The tail 
was minus hair except for a tuft at its 
extremity. It was then that Lily thanked 
the gods of the goat world that here before 
her was a mule and not a nightmare. 
Lily knew mules. Her prayer of thank- 
fulness was uttered in a series of bleats 
which carried to the Wildcat’s ears. Still 
the Wildcat slept. He was good at sleep- 
ing. 

The bleats served only to awaken a mild 
curiosity in the phosphorescent green eyes 
that bulged from the mule’s cranium 
For a week the mule had enjoyed the 
solitude of his fastness. Here was an 
annoying interruption. He brayed loudly 
“Shut up! Let a fellow rest, can’t you: 
What do you mean by coming here?” 

Lily answered him in goat language. 
“Blaaa! This is a public park. I’ve as 
much right here as you have.” 

The mule shifted his position slightly in 
order to display the official br: and ona left 
hind leg. “U. S.—see that?” he brayed. 

“I’m a Government mule; don’t monkey 
with the Government. That U.S. means 
un-safe—stay clear of that U.S. leg.” 

The mascot was on the point of voicing 


her opinion of Government mules in 
general and army mules in particular 


when she was restrained by a realization 
of the utter futility of such a course. 
“What are you doing here if you’re an 
army mule?” she asked. 

The Government mule began to explain 
in patronizing brays that his presence in 
the rest-area was none of the inquirer’s 
blasted business. Then a thought of the 
instability of human institutions came to 
him and his tone changed to terms of 
official courtesy. “Your inquiry will be 
referred to the Bureau of Personnel.’ 
Something grandiloquent and sonorous 
rang in the tones of the Government mule. 
He flicked his tail violently and began to 
shift erasers and penholders round on the 
desk in front of him. 

Lily returned a caustic observation: 
‘In other words you don’t know where 
you're at!” 

The army mule stopped switching his 
tail and brayed a reply. Then he was 
silent but active. Action became his 
motto. Lily scented trouble and beat 
him toit. Before the mule could launch his 
attack she landed heavily upon that part 
of the U. S. bray expert which was the 
last to get up. With a bleat of triumph 
the mascot galloped toward the exit from 
the sheltering cedars. At her heels, 
lumbering along with his impediment of 
official dignity, followed the mule. Lily’s 
course took her directly to the sheltering 
presence of the Wildcat, who at the 
moment was doing the best he could to 
add another million dollars’ worth of 
sleep to that which had gone before. 

The procession, going sixty miles an 
hour, reached the Wildcat’s side. 

“How come! Whut’s de ruckus?” The 
Wildcat sat up and batted his eyes. Lily, 
advancing to that side of the Wildcat 
which was farthest away from the U. S. 
mule, explained the situation as best she 
could with a series of staccato bleats. 

The mule caught sight of the Wildcat 
and instantly changed his tactics. In 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Who Shall Pay the Piper? 


Trucks, Busses and Stages Must Contribute a Larger Share 


NCE uponatime the honorable 

commissioners of the County 

of Sligo met and after long 

discussion adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas the old jail is overcrowded, 
insufhcient and out-of-date and new 
facilities are needed, therefore 

“Be it resolved that it is the opinion of 
the Board of County Commissioners that 
a new jail should be built, that for pur- 
poses of economy the stone from the 
present building should be utilized in the 
construction of the new one, and that 
until its completion the prisoners remain 
confined in the old jail.” 

That’s exactly the procedure followed 
by Lenin and Trotsky in Russia. They 
pulled down the walls of the old economic 
structure and while they were sitting in 
the wreckage the blizzards swept down on 
them. Now they are 
hastily trying to rebuild 
portions of the old build- 
ing as a temporary shel- 
ter for the frost-bitten 
remnant of the nation. 

Don’t lift your eye- 
brows so superciliously, 
friend. Right here in 
the good old U. S. A. we 
practise the County Sligo 
and Russian philosophy 
far more frequently than 
you suspect. We allowed 
our unregulated railroads 
to kill off the cheapest 
known method of mov- 
ing bulky goods, inland 
water transportation, 
and for twenty years now 
we have been trying to 
revive the corpse with 
the pulmotor of Federal 
and state assistance. 

\lso, you remember what 
happened in Des Moines 
last year when the bankrupt street cars, 
unable longer to withstand jitney com- 
petition among other things, stopped 
running for three months. The new form 
of transportation proved totally inade- 
quate to handle more than a third of the 
trafhe, and the manner in which this third 
was handled made strap-hanging seem a 
luxury. Des Moines discovered that 
Einstein may have a method of building 
a new structure with the material com- 
posing the old one while continuing to live 
in the time-worn house, but that the 
average three-dimensional American who 
prefers the Wildcat’s African golf adven- 
tures to the Theory of Relativity had 
better stay where he is until the plumbing 
is in and the plaster has thoroughly dried 
out. 

Which leads us to the assertion that for 
ten years America ’s transport: ation system 
has been as muddled as the average 
Congressman’s mind. Despite increased 
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of the Highway Cost 
By Victor Willard 


Author of: What Destroys the Highways, etc. 


rates, the railroads, owing to decreased 
trafic and heavier costs, are still yelling 
bloody murder; most of the trolley sys- 
tems are in bankruptcy or headed for the 
receiver; inland. water transportation 
—the Great Lakes excepted—merely 
flutters one eyelid and faintly moves the 
big toe on the left foot. The sky is 
emptier of airplanes than it was two 
years ago; the only form of transportation 
that thrives more exuberantly than any 
green bay tree ever flourished is that 
which relies upon the gasoline tank and 
the rubber tire. With the exception of 
the automobile, all other methods of 
transportation suffer from rickets, rheu- 





What the freight trucks did to a new $50,000-a-mile road when they used 


the edge of the pavement ona grade as an auxiliary brake 


matism, gallstones and Texas ticks, and 
the ruddier and rounder the automotive 
cheeks grow, the feebler the pulse of the 
others. 

Transportation by rail and water is the 
economic backbone of the country. It 
moves goods and persons in large masses 
at comparatively low cost. If we want to 
use railroad or steamer, we must move our 
persons or goods to the places where cars 
and boats are loaded, and there our 
persons and goods begin to move in com- 
pany with many others at the convenience 
of the operating department. The auto- 
mobile, on the contrary, supplies indi- 
vidual transportation at comparatively 
high cost. In the case of the privately 
owned family car, it is ready to take you 
and me any time anywhere—that is, if 
more important members of the family 
have not preémpted its use. The bus and 
the stage come right into the heart of the 
big city, meander through the little ones, 


every- 


stop almost everywhere for 
body. The trucks will come to you 
for the goods you want to move; 
they'll come to the farmer’s door, 
pick up his produce and deliver it 


to the buyer a hundred miles away 
without two or three intermediate 
handlings and delays. They are ready 


when you want them and their flexible 
service soon becomes a most important 
convenience to the users. 

When Lower Cost tries to compete with 
Convenience it usually gets a black eye. 

Yet Convenience can be bought at too 
high a price. That’s what Des Moines 
discovered. Automotive transportation 
is not now and will not be for many 
years in a position entirely to take the 
place of railroad and trolley. We need 
both rail and rubber tires in a healthy 
national life, especially as the amount we 


can afford to pay for 
individu: al service and 
convenience is limited. 


We can not afford to 
impose impossible bur- 
dens of taxation on auto- 
mobile transportation; 
neither can we allow the 
railroads, steam or elec- 
tric, to become crippled 
and paralyzed. Ways 
and mears must. be 
found to correlate the 
services; the proper func- 
tion of each mode of 
transportation must be 
determined and the pro- 
cess of adjustment must 
be guided wisely and 
sanely, always keeping 
in mind the highest good 
of the greatest number. 

Commercial automo- 
tive traffe did not be- 
come important until 
the public treasury had 
supplied the smooth, hard surface over 
which freight trucks, auto busses and 
stages could operate. The old-style 
bumpy gravel or macadam road made 
the cost of operation so high that even 
convenience was too expensive. Came 
bond issues with the proceeds of which 
thousands of miles of rather light paved 
roads were constructed. At once com- 
mercial motor trafic grew up like the 
crop of bootleggers after prohibition. The 
ordinary family car might have rolled 
over the new paved roads in ever increas- 
ing numbers almost indefinitely without 
inflicting much damage, but when the 
solid tires of three-ton, five-ton, seven-ton 
trucks hit the pavements, the sections 
built on clay, adobe or very sandy sub- 
grades began to deteriorate at once. 

Tiny Maryland, for instance, had spent 
twenty-six millions of borrowed dollars on 
a splendid system of state highways. 
When the heavy truck traffic developed 
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almost overnight, Maryland lay square in 
the path of the New York-Washington 
and the Ohio-to-the-sea routes. Under 
the pounding of the solid-tired truck 
wheels the new road system disintegrated 
> fast, maintenance expenses grew so 
atin that the state took drastic steps to 
forestall complete destruction and to make 
the destructive agencies pay their just 
share of the increased expense. 
Maryland reasoned that, since the 
heaviest loads did the greatest damage, 
the vehicles carrying them must pay the 
highest license fees. Therefore, the state 
imposed a license fee of $20 per ton on 
solid-tired trucks up to 3-ton vehicles 
which under this rate pay $60 annually. 
A 4-ton truck, however, pays $25 a ton 
or $100; for a 5-ton truck the rate is $30 
per ton or $150. For 6 and 7-ton trucks 
the fees are $300 and $500. But Mary- 
land no longer licenses new trucks larger 
than 5 tons; heavier trucks 
owned and registered in 


Who 





Shall Pay the Piper? 


per horsepower in Maryland; if the pas- 
senger car is used commercially for rent 
purposes, it pays double this license fee. 

Under this carefully considered, scien- 
tifically worked out system of taxation 
Maryland’s 120,000 private motor cars 
paid $1,469,000 last year; its 16,000 
trucks and commercial cars paid $525,000 
into the treasury. The private cars 
averaged $12 in fees while the payments 
by the trucks and commercial vehicles 
reached an average of $33 per car. 

Bearing these figures in mind, let’s see 
how the Far Western states divide the 
burden between trucks and touring cars, 
between commercial and non-commercial 
users of the highways. 

This division of the burden is as uniform 
as the sky line of New York, as scientific 
as a cubist painting, as just and equitable 
as the actions of the Great Powers in 
Asia Minor. Comparing the charges 
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a year in Utah where road building has 
been neglected; it pays $126 in Oregon 
Washington charges $106 while rome 
fornia is content to collect only $33.60 
Similar discrepancies prevail i in the license 
fees imposed on 3%-ton trucks. New 
Mexico Is satished with $15.50; Arizona 
is second with $25; California raises the 
ante to $27.40; Colorado adds $10 more; 
Idaho wants $40, Nevada 55, Montan: 
$60, Wyoming $66, Utah $80, Washington 
$81.50 and Oregon $105. 

If you want to obtain a birdseye view 
of the chaotic conditions prevailing in the 
held of automobile legislation, study the 
accompanying table, giving in detail the 
license fees charged in the various Western 
states. This table, adapted from figures 
compiled by the Engineering News Record, 
also gives the rates suggested in the 
Uniform Vehicle Law which was endorsed 
by the automotive industry. For purposes 
of comparison the rates 
charged in Maryland and 








the state prior to 1918 Connecticut, the two 
nay comin to we the | State License Fees for Motor Vehicles | “sth he mova 
high fees, but when they 25-H.P. 1-Ton 1%Ton 3%-Ton 5-Ton lation, have been added 
are worn out, §-ton trucks | STATE Passenger Car Truck Truck ‘Truck — Truck [he table deserves the 
will be the maximum, Arizona $5.00 $10.00 $10.00 $25.00 $25.00 concentrated attention of 
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lumber cut up the roads Washington -. 17.20 28.00 41.00 81.60 106.00 county. 
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placed a maximum annual Uniform at the bottom of the list, 
license fee of $1175 on Vehicle Law 14.90 20.60 32.70 63.05 80.95 New Mexico and Arizona 
them. excepted, in the size of the 








The illustration on the 
first page of this article 
shows another reason for the 
demand of highway engineers and county 
commissioners to restrict the weight car- 
ried by motor trucks, to impose heavier 
fees and place stiff penalties on over- 
loading. 

Maryland applies a different principle 
of taxation to trucks operated on regular 
schedules over fixed routes and carrying 
freight for profit like the railroads. On 
trucks of this character the state levies a 
ton-mile tax based on the carrying capac- 
ity of the truck, the length of its route 
and the frequency of its trips. If a 
trucking firm operates ten five-ton trucks 
daily over routes aggregating 600 miles, 
it is charged for 30,000 ton-miles per day 
at the rate of 2¢ of one cent per ton mile, 
or $180 per day. For smaller trucks the 
rate per ton-mile decreases, dropping to 
lg of a cent in case of a I-ton truck. 

Exactly the same system is applied to 


general 


motor busses and stages, the rate of 
course being based on the _passenger- 
mile. A 24-passenger bus making 150 


miles a day would have to pay = — 
passenger-miles, the rate being 1% of ; 
cent per passenger-mile if the bus eiliales 
more than 7000 pounds, dropping to 14 of 
a cent in the case of light-weight jitney 
busses. 

The privately owned car operated for 
non-commercial purposes pays 60 cents 





imposed on the same type of vehicle in 
the different states, the observer comes 
to the conclusion that no legislature ever 
by any chance informs itself concerning 
the motor vehicle laws of any other state. 
Why should the average medium-priced 
passenger car of 25 horsepower and 
weighing 2700 pounds pay an annual 
license fee of only $10 in California, with 
the largest mileage of paved highways 
west of Ohio, while Washington with its 
less developed road system collects 
$17.50? And why should Oregon charge 
the owner of the same vehicle $34 a year? 


Queer Legislation 


With the exception of New Mexico, 
California receives a smaller revenue from 
commercial vehicles and trucks than any 
other state in the Far West. Though it 
has been demonstrated that fully loaded 
heavy trucks or overloaded medium- 
sized trucks are the principal factors in 
road destruction, though the ever growing 
cost of highway pavements is due pri- 
marily to the truck traffic, though Cali- 
fornia’s state highways have been the 
greatest sufferers from this traffic, still 
California continues to grant these trucks 
exceptionally low rates, fees so moderate 
that even the motor truck owners’ associ- 
ation admits the necessity of raising them. 
A five-ton truck, for instance, pays $140 


‘heavy trucks. 





license fees levied on 
motor vehicles. Merely by 
adopting the moderate scale of fees sug- 
gested by the Uniform Motor Vehicle 
Law, California could increase its annua! 
‘acome from this source by almost four 
million dollars, and this sum is not to be 
sneezed at even in these post-war days 
when a hundred million dollars is merely 
small change in the capacious pocket of 
Congress. Several hundred miles of the 
light four and five-inch pavement built 
with the proceeds of 40-year bonds and in 
danger of early destruction, could be 
widened and thickened with this sum 
annually. Maintenance funds could be 
increased and through the establishment 
of a thorough highway patrol much 
damage through overloaded trucks could 
be prevented. 

Arizona and New Mexico are likewise 
far too lenient in the matter of license 
fees. In these states the heavy 5-ton 
trucks, the vehicles which inflict the 
greatest damages, pay into the road fund 
only $25 and $17 respectively. Nor has 
Idaho with a maximum of $40 appreciated 
the full extent of the damage inflicted by 
Oregon, on the other 
hand, places a stiff fee on the solid-tired 
burden bearers, but charges the 1-ton 
pneumatic tired truck $14 a year less 
than the contribution imposed on the 
average family car. Compared with the 
rates of all other Western states, Oregon’s 
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A good example of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in building roads through the 


famous scenery of the Far West 


license fee for touring cars is entirely too 
high and needs revision downward; it is 
the highest in the country and seems to 
be based on the principle that non-com- 
mercial use of the highways should be 
penalized. 

But the state license fee does not tell 
the whole story. In addition to this fee 
the states of Oregon, Washington, New 
Mexico and Colorado collect a gasoline 
tax of one or two cents per gallon, a tax 
resting so lightly upon the large majority 
of automobile ow ners that most of them 
do not know of its existence. If Cali- 
fornia had adopted the Uniform Motor 
Vehicle Law, the rate of fees plus a gasoline 
tax of one cent a gallon, the Golden 
State would have had a total addition of 
twelve to fourteen million dollars to its 
highway fund in 1921 and 1922 and like 
Oregon, Massachusetts and Maryland, it 


Who Shall Pay the Piper? 





could have financed the completion and 
extension of its remarkable highway 
system out of current revenues instead of 
long-term bonds. 


The Division of the Burden 


Disregarding the airplane, America has 


today four major methods of moving . 


passengers and freight. In the order of 
their importance they are 

Steam railroads 

Motor vehicles 

Steamers 

Electric cars 

Every one of these methods is in a 
measure competing with all the others, 
yet not one of them can supplant all the 
other forms without hamstringing the 
nation. The task today is to find ways 
and means of dovetailing one with the 
other, of giving each the job for which it is 
best fitted to the end that all of us may 
have at our disposal the maximum of 
transportation efficiency and convenience 
at reasonable cost. 

Two of the methods of transportation 
have been created almost entirely by 
private capital and their users pay the 
entire operating costs, plus interest on the 
investment plus heavy taxes. ‘he other 
two, on the contrary, are more or less 
subsidized by the public. For the 
steamers, be they operating on_ the 
Columbia, the Sacramento, the Great 
Lakes or the Mississippi, Nature provided 
the roadbed and the Federal Government 
improves and maintains it, asking neither 
fee nor tonnage tax except in the case of 
the Panama Canal. Of course steam- 
ships as property are subject to taxation 
like steel mills, sausage factories or dis- 
tilleries, but they pay no special tax for 
the dredging of ini the building and 
operating of locks, the maintenance of 
lighthouses and whistling buoys that are 
of no earthly use to any one save the 
navigator. 

When the first one-lunged motor cars 
began to cough and sputter, they found 
over two million miles of public roads on 
which to scare the horses, roads prac- 
tically free from incumbrance except mud, 
dust, ruts, chuckholes and boulders of 
assorted sizes. After a fashion these 
roads served the old_ horse-propelled 
vehicle; it managed to get over them at 
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Five years ago the “oiled” road sufficed for 
all traffic needs. Today a 6-inch concrete 
pavement is required by the truck traffic 


certain seasons of the year. For the 
motor car, however, these roads supplied 
merely two million miles of right-of-way 
upon which real highways capable of carry- 
ing the automotive trafic must be con- 
structed. That enormous job was started 
ten or twelve years ago. Only a small 
portion of it has been finished, yet the 
trafic results obtained on the finished 
portion fully justify the utmost speed in 
continuing the work. ‘There isn’t a single 
community blessed with a system of hard- 
surfaced roads that could do without 
them, that does not want to enlarge the 
mileage. The only question is: How 
shall the money be raised? How shall the 
work be financed? What proportion of 
the cost shall be borne by the public on 
the one hand and the users on the other? 

As soon as the job of rebuilding the 

Continued on page 74) 





From the Rockies to the Pacific the motorist is always approaching or leaving » mountain range. Highway construction through 
these barriers and across uninhabited desert stretches is extremely expensive, yet the principal through 
routes must be completed if the growth of the West is to continue unchecked 
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**What happened last night? You all gathered round the piano and sang songs while I washed up. Nobody noticed | 
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no more than if I'd been a servant” 


The Marriage Mask 


UTSIDE snow fell. 
Inside soot fell. 
From her chair midway 
between window and _ fire- 
place Ma Bundy could see both black 
flakes and white flakes. Some one 
would have to clean up both; the 
soot would be her job. 

“We oughter have this chimney cleaned, 
Bun,” she submitted. 

“Nellie wouldn’t like to take her new 
young man in the kitchen.” 

“Maybe I wasn’t thinking of Nellie.’ 

“If Jeff’s going to bring home that 
Roberson girl, they can’t sit in the kitchen 
neither.” 

“Maybe I wasn’t thinking of Jeff either 
—but just of me.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“No, you only think you do—but 
you're going to before I’m through, all of 
you!” 

Pa Bundy sat up. 

Lor’, Ada!” he 
got into you?” 

“T’m sick of running this boarding 
"ouse for you and the kids and being 
treated like a cook—and now you've got 
the truth. You haven’t bought me, none 


“What's 


marveled. 


14 The Marriage Mask: 


Illustrated by S. M. Long 


of you! When a wife’s over forty a 
husband thinks he’s bought her, and every 
kid thinks he bought his mother the day 
he was born.’ 

With thick, trembling fingers she ran 
her needle through the seventh darn in a 
vegetable silk stocking. 

“T’ve a mind to be appreciated before 
I’m dead. How you put on the dog—the 
three of you—carrying on as if you was 
three partners in the Ritz—and me doing 
allthe work. I’ve been too ’ealthy, that’s 
my curse. ‘The woman who can spring a 
headache on the family and retire to bed 
has the pull. I’ve become a habit with 
the three of you. You never think of 
me unless you want something. I’m like 
a picture on the wall—you don’t notice it 
till it gets crooked or falls down.” 

Pa Bundy sat up—he was a little over- 
weighted—like a punchinello trying to be 
grave. His upper lip had fallen in, and 


Christine Jope Slade 


hook nose came down till it 


: 2 | his 
By Christine Jope Slade seemed to trip him up as he talked. 
Author of: The Wild Lad from Wigan 


ou’ve got a nice home, and you 
can’t say you don’t ’ave a cheerful 
time, always young folks round.” 
“Yes—it don’t cost Nellie or Jeff 
nothing to bring their friends home. 
What happened last night when Nellie 
brought home those two girls from busi- 
ness and her new young man? It was 
fun, wasn’t it? I made the rock cakes and 
cooked the ’addock, and the two girls and 
Nellie made a fuss of you. Then you all 
gathered round the piano and sang songs 
like a lot of loonies while I washed up. 
Nobody noticed when I went out or came 
in—no more than if I’d been a servant. 
Having all these girls dancing round you 
made you beam, like a_ woolly-haired 
granddaddie, but it means more work for 
me. Nellie gives me a pound a week and 
all her blouses and stockings to wash, and 
feels as if she’d bought me. I know. I 
could earn more than her tomorrow!” 

It was then that Pa Bundy made the 
fatal mistake in his domestic life— 
showed himself a poor graduate in the 
difficult art of husbandry. He laughed, 
and from the doorway came a higher, 
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lighter feminine echo of the same timbre. 


“\lum, you’ re priceless!’ said Nellie 
Bundy. “Can I have the latchkey, 
Dad?” 
“You can ’ave mine,” put in_ her 
mother. 


Perched on either side of the absurd 
bridge of his punchinello nose, Pa Bundy’s 
eves suddenly narrowed as if they per- 

ceived something for the first time—it 
was actually the lifting of the marriage 

mask, the crazy camouflage of eternal 
content and gratitude which no woman 
dared doff until work and the era of 
feminine independence rendered it pos- 
sible. 

His woman had worn it for thirty years. 
He suddenly felt angry and intolerant of 
her without it—as if she had come down 
to breakfast in a low-necked blouse. 

“Thanks,” said the daughter lightly. 
“I’m going out with the Collett girls.” 

“Sit down,” said her mother tersely. 
“There’s all the tea things to wash up 
vet. Why don’t you lend a ’and?” 

“When I go to business all day I don’t 
expect to come home and slave,” rasped 
the girl nervily. 

“You ‘arn your money and have a 
good time,” said the elder woman. “ 
eam mine and never have no good time. 
I haven’t had a day off for twenty years— 
and I don’t get a salary. It’s self—self 
every one of you. When I look back and 
think of the slaving I’ve done for you 
and you taking it for granted—I could 
put my head in the gas oven. Do you 
ever fold up your own nightgown or make 
your own bed. It’s ‘Iron this!’ ‘Wash 
this!’ all di ay long with you, and the same 
“ ich Jeff! 

“But mothers—’ 
“Well, what about mothers?” 
“Well—they’re glad to—” 

“Huh!” snorted the mother. “Are 
they?’ She paused. “Happen you haven’t 
thought much about the mother side of 
the question. You think you’re one up 
on me. Half the time you are. I’ve 
asked for ten years to have that stove | 
use every day bricked up so’s it don’t 
mean my scratching down the holes with 
my bare hands to get the clinkers up, and 
you got your pa to plank down the money 
for a plano on the instalment plan as easy 
as easy. You’re one up on me all right. 
You all are. I weigh eleven stone and 
won’t see fifty again; no man won’t want 
me, and I haven’t any cash of my own, 
so I don’t count. I haven’t had a new 
hat this year, and the last thing your pa 
bought was that pe ppermint- looking sofa 
cushion you had to have ’ cause they have 
tl em in the business.” 

The door opened and Jeff Bundy peered 
in, his Homburg in his hand. 

“Good lor’, Ma! Where’s supper?” 

“T haven’t cooked it.” 


’ 


I say—what bilge! I told you I wanted 
it early. And I say, hasn’t the washing 
come yet?” 

“No.” 


“You always go round and fetch it if 
t isn’t here by five. I haven’t a single 
clean collar in my drawer.” 

“Why should I fetch it?” 

“Well, of all the ripe old questions.” 

“Look here, Ada, you can’t expect us 
when we work ’ard—” 

The elder woman, breathing heavily, 
hot a look at him. 

“This is the first time I’ve sat down 
since seven this morning.” she retorted. 
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pa) f ~ , : 9ere aie 
ve never been taken serious—I’ve just 
bin there. I’m going to be took serious 
now. A washerwoman—and a dress- 
maker—and a nurse—and a_ blooming 
everything without salary and thanks. 
You all throw the money you earn at me. 
When you're out of a job we don’t hear 
anything about it, but you live at home 
just the same. As for you, Dad, I’ve had 
you kicking about the house ever since 
that contract job with Simpson’s was up 
two months ago—and I’m getting sick of 
it! T’ve gota : bit of bone running up and 
down my back, I’ave! I’ve got a job at 
a hundred a year—an’ I’m going. I’m 
going to have a bit of a rest and a day off 
and a penny or two in my pocket for the 
first time for twenty years. I’ve got a 
job as cook in a house where they keep 
five.’ 


HERE was no moving her: they 

appealed by turns to her maternal 
instinct, to her better nature, to her 
hatred of neighbors’ gossip, to her pride 
as a housewife. 

“You can tell them I’ve gone to see my 
aunt in Cornwall—and i it ‘ll be a joy to sit 
in a clean kitchen again.’ 

To her sister at Epping she was more 
explicit. 





iM LUA! 


**You ‘eathen!’ 
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: gasped Ada Bundy. 


keep his place clean?” 
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“Young women are sticking up for 
themselves everywhere, and a young wife 
wants the blooming earth before she set- 
tles down. Why shouldn’t an old wife? 

“Then what are you crying about?” 

“T hate leaving them. How I shall 
stick it I don’t know. Bun’s hunting for 
a job. He don’t know I know it. He 
can earn his pound a day easy as easy, but 
he was getting slack—he cand Jeff. It’s 
no good waiting till you’re dead to be 
appreciated. Then that widder woman 
upstairs—the one who showed you that 
sloppy picture with side-whiskers —_ 
and Ann Harvey always pitying me for : 
softie. When Lou Porritt’s husband ni 
in her new range just because ithe other 
drawed hard—that finished me!” 

The marriage mask was off—revealing 
intolerance of intolerable conditions. 

“Every woman has to be her own trades 
union in marriage,” said Mrs. Bundy, 
with a flash of insight. ‘‘I—we was the 
twenty-fifth couple at a registrar’s on a 
Bank Holiday. But it don’t matter what 
day you take the plunge, it’s always start- 
ing work on a holiday with marriage 
that’s just what marriage ts.’ 

Her first Sunday out Mrs. Bundy came 
home in a new slate-gray alpaca and a hat 
that flaunted a royally red rose. 


“Don't my husband pay you to 
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Nellie, to account for her absence, had 
transferred the aunt from Cornwall to 
Twickenham, had afflicted her with con- 
sumption and appointed her mother as 
nurse. 

Mrs. Bundy held a positive reception 
as guardian of the unknown sick she dis- 
covered herself a personality; there was a 
festive air about the room, too, supplied 
by crinkled red, white and 
blue paper on ‘the kitchen 
shelves, and red chrysanthe- 
mums in the parlor. 

The family was anxiously 
subservient; yesterday’s 
clinkers had been merely 
shoved under the grate, and 
the artificial palm was a 
tangle of spider’s web. 

She refrained from 
ment and ret: ined her aloof, 
detached air until it was time 
for her to return to “auntie.” 

Pa Bundy walked back 
with her. Outside the back 
entrance, with his eyes glued 
to her flaunting red rose, he 
said: 


com- 


“When’s your night out, 
Ada?” 

“Thursday.” 

“TlL call round. What 
about the Palladium and 


bite of something?” 

“Well, I don’t mind,” as- 
sented Mrs. Bundy. 

‘This was the first of a series 
of jaunts—picture houses, 
’bus rides, Madame Tus- 
saud’s. Sometimes she forgot 
the punchinello silhouette of 
the little man beside her, the 
hooky curve of his nose; he 
was again the eager-eyed, 
eager-hearted young artisan 
who had come courting her 
when Queen Victoria was on 
the throne and women’s 
trains farmed a million mi- 
crobes from every road. 

She was unutterably home- 
sick, but the time for giving 
in was not yet. 

With a fierce feminine 
esprit de corps Nellie strove, 
before and after business 
hours, to keep the home fires 
burning and this week’s dust 
from encroaching too vio- 
lently on last week’s. 

It was an unequal contest. 

Christmas drew near and Ma’s em- 
ployers went away; they had been liberal 
in the hope of retaining an excellent cook. 
As the house was overstaffed, Ada found 
herself with many hours of liberty- -the 
pink silk jumper she was crocheting for 
Nellie filled only too few of them. 

She began to think yearningly of her 
neglected home, deserted from nine till 
SIx- -thirty. 

Couldn’t she put in some secret spring 
cleaning there—even if it were only cup- 
boards and things out of sight? Nellie 
had the vaguest idea of how dirt accumu- 
lated; she wouldn’t be unduly surprised to 
find things clean. 

There was a pathetic, uncomplaining 
wistfulness about the family that was 
getting on her nerves; the hole in the 
range had been filled up, the position of 
the gas bracket in the scullery altered, 
dozens of little wishes and devices that she 








Pa Bundy walked back with her. 





had expressed ever since they had been in 
the house were being seen to. 
Chiefly Bun worried her. 


As the shops 


became decked for Christmas, his curved 
brightly-colored little face assumed the 
pinched pathos of the orphan child at the 
family party. 

“You'll spend Christmas day with us, 
he probed huskily. 


Ada?” 








he said: **When's your night out, Ada?” 


“Yes, there won’t be no one at home— 
we're all going out,” she told him with 
forced cheeriness. 

“‘Need you call it home?” he asked. 

She began to go home in the mornings 
secretly, and slake the thirst of her house- 
wifely soul with secret fierce onslaughts on 
dark corners and cupboards with broom 
and scrubbing brush. She would go 
home and sit with them in the evenings, 
remote and affable in her gray alpaca, and 
say: 

“T shan’t be able to do this when my 
lady comes back. How clean and neat 
everything looks, Nellie dear.” 

To Nellie Pa Bundy said when she had 
gone, with sudden ungrateful savagery: 

“Need you keep the place so damn 
spick and span?” 

“Spick and span!” echoed Nellie 
wearily. “You'd make a cat laugh, Dad.” 

“Well, it seems to satisfy your mother.” 


Christine Jope Slade 


Ontside the back entrance 
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To his wife Bundy said a few days 
later: 

“T’ve got’a woman coming in for a few 
hours every day.” 

“When?” 

“Afternoons. She’s got her own work 
in the mornings—place 1 is getting filthy.” 

“T hadn’t noticed!” answered his wife, 
her face flaming. 

After that her mornings 
were given to ardent work in 
her own home; as reparation 
she made wonderful lardy 

cakes, dripping cakes and 
buns for her fellow servants 
in the afternoons—but the 
cleaning of the Augean stables 
was a mild pastime compared 
to coping with her own abod: 
It grew dirtier daily. 

Irritation turned to amaze- 
ment, amazement to a fury of 
energy. 

Once she arrived so early in 
the morning she nearly col- 
lided with Jeff going to busi- 
ness; she rarely left befor 
one, and all the time her 
energies were bent on clean- 
ing, polishing, scrubbing 
sometimes tears of rage rolled 


down her cheeks as she 
worked. 
She hated the unknown 


daily woman with a_ ferce, 
consuming hatred. 

She could have rolled her in 
treacle and hung her over an 
ant’s nest. 

In the evening she would 


sit in a room she had left 
immaculate that morning, 
now full of dust and dirt, 
shivering with weariness 


and furious amazement; and 
Bundy would say, with that 
queer look of childish cunning 
and pathos to which his face 
had become the home: 

“The daily woman’s not so 
bad.” 

And Ada Bundy would 
gaze at her household gods 
with cold black hate in her 
heart and agree with him. 

But she wouldn’t give in 


. 


just yet. 
The marriage mask no 
longer fitted—she had to 


make sure that they would 

pay due deference to what 
had lain hidden beneath it for thirty years 
—for unmasked the wife and mother is 
infinitely more powerful, yet infinitely 
more helpless. 

Where did all the dirt come from: 
Where could it all come from? She woke 
at night wrestling with the problem. 

At noon she left the house as immacu- 
late as the housewives’ page of a weekly 
paper would have you believe it is possible 
to keep one, and in the evening she would 
return to a home such as a new wife lately 
in business might be guilty of. 

What black magic happened in the 
interval? 

She wished when she left home she had 
relinquished the door key and thus lost 
the right of entry, so maddening was the 
result. 

Then, the morning of Christmas eve, a 
dozen things served to make her late, a 
scald of the housemaid’s, the discovery 
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that forty pounds of jam were beginning 
to ferment. 

She put on her old check apron and set 
to work. 

She chose Nellie’s room for her minis- 
tration. 

A thin yellow fog, almost like the reflec- 
tion of dull electric light, filtered into the 
room where Ada Bundy worked with 
tight set lips and tight shut door. 

[hen, on the other side of the door, in 
the sitting-room as yet untouched, she 
heard sounds. 

\t the same moment a muffled clock 
struck two. 

It was the daily woman at her sinister 
job of creating havoc and dirt and deso- 
lation. 

Her eyes gleaming, her bosom heaving, 
\da Bundy knelt down and_ looked 
through the keyhole. 

\ stranger woman was at her weird 
rites. 

First she poked the dead fire so that 


the ashes flew all over the room—she 
watched them fly with much the same 
interest as a witch might have watched 
the evaporation of her cauldron fumes; 
then she broke a few sticks, tore up a few 
bits of paper and piled them on the half 
raked out fire. Then she took up the 
mats and shook them violently; lastly she 
brought in the outer mat from the hall 
door and shook that too. 


ADA BUNDY flung open the door and 
the women eyed each other through 
clouds of dust. 

“You ’eathen!” gasped Ada Bundy. 
“Don’t my husband pay you to keep his 
place clean?” 

“Nope,” stared the daily woman. “He 
don’t. He pays me to keep it mucky 
and it’s the ’ardest job I’ve ever ’ad. I'd 
sooner keep earthworms from growing in 
canary’s sand.” 

“You mean—” Ada Bundy paused. 

“You should stay and see arter ’im,” 
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cautioned the help with asperity; “because 
he aint in a lunatic asylum that don’t 
mean he’s normal.” 

“*T pays you to make it dirty,’ he sez; 
‘Just flick the dirt about and keep it from 
looking like ’ome.’ I couldn’t find no 
dust—if it ’adn’t been for that mat out- 
side what everybody wipes their feet on 
I’d ’ave chucked the job the first day.” 

She paused; ‘Nursing a sick aunt, aint 
rer”? 

“Yes,” said Ada Bundy. 

“Well, there’s a job nearer ome.” 

Ada Bundy smiled the smile of perfect 
understanding. 

“The aunt’s dead,” she said tersely. 
“I’ve come ’ome for good.” She paused. 

g00¢ pa 
“Are you paid by the day or week?” 

“Week.” 

“Well—I shan’t need you next week. 
Now, you can just clean up that mess.” 

Hurrying, she went to the drawer in her 
own room and took out a clean check 
apron. 





Is Marriage a Handicap? 


A Mechanic Answers the Question Whether a Family 
Clips the Wings of Ambition 


AN it really be done? Can a 
man witn a family, with a wife 
and two children to support, 
make up the deficiencies in his 
early education, go through college, ac- 
quire technical training and rise to the 
top in his chosen profession? 
It’s a tough job, too tough for 


By Robert E. Jones 


formed not only into a printer but in 
addition he had become a_ first-class 


mechanic who understood the intricacies 


of the new typesetting machine so well 
that the manufacturers sent him all 
over the country to erect the machines 
and instruct the compositors in their 
use. He received high wages and his job 
was Safe for life. Yet he was not satisfied. 
That dissatisfaction became acute when 
he was sent out West to erect a 





most of us. We grumble because 
our merit is not recognized; we 
complain that there are no more 
opportunities except for those 
with a strong pull; we growl 
because every avenue of escape 
to a broader sphere of activity 
seems shut off by a granite wall, 
and not a few of us will now and 
then, ’way down in the innermost 
of the secret recesses of our mind, 
allow to grow up just fora moment 
the tender sprout of the idea 
that perhaps, if marriage, if the 
family hadn’t held our nose down 
to the grindstone so closely, why 
W e’d be— 

Yes, sir, sometimes some of us, 
hunting round for a goat to carry 
the burden of our own shortcom- 
ings, harbor the beginnings of 
such thoughts. And then comes 
George F. Maddock to show us 
that our lack of progress has its 
origin on the inside, that like the 
automobile with four missing 
cylinders we wouldn’t have made 
the top of the grade even if we had 
carried no load at all. 

At twenty-four Maddock took 
stock. He had come pretty far 
since he left the farm with a most 
rudimentary education. The raw 








battery of the typesetting ma- 
chines in Sacramento, California, 
where he had to stay until he 
could instruct another mechanic in 
the artof how to keep them operat- 
ing smoothly. Looking ahead, he 
saw long years of the same kind 
of manual work, with a foreman- 
ship in the factory as the final 
goal. To rise, to get above the 
mechanical work he was doing, 
into the sphere where he could 
spread the wings of his energy 
and really fly, to accomplish this 
feat would require the technical 
training to be had only in a uni- 
versity. 

Could he acquire this training? 
He was twenty-four, married and 
had a child. He had reached that 
stage where most of us consider 
ourselves “‘settled for life.”” Could 
he, with a family to support, go 
through college? Of course he 
could! He could find work at his 
trade any time anywhere. In 
eight hours he could earn enough 
to support his family; in the other 
sixteen hours he could find time 





He had a good trade, a good wife, two babies, 
deficient education and ambition. At twenty-four 
he started to go to high school. Now he is man- 
aging a twenty-million-dollar reclamation project 








country boy had been trans- 
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Myrtle Kay 


enough to go to college. He’d 
do it! 
Right then he stumbled against 
another obstacle. Theuniversities 
(Continued on page 68) 
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The home among the cedars six months after the fami'y's arrival 
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How the Preacher's Family Started Farming in Colorado 
With the Aid of Dad's Broken Nose 


“And he 


he went.” 


went out, not knowing whither 
Hesrews 11:8. 


Crepar Mesa, April 21, 19—. 
My pEAREsT AUNT: 
AM wondering if you have heard of 
our latest escapade. This time, we 
literally turned our backs on the 
Church, and sailed away into the 
great West. 

Now, this all came about as the result 
of John’s nervous breakdown early last 
fall. We worried along through the 
winter, but there seemed little improve- 
ment in John’s condition, so in the spring 
the doctors advised a life in the wilds, far 
removed from churches, people and 
“boards.” 

For some time the 
homesteading bee had 
been buzzing in our bon- 
nets. While we felt 
certain that a life in the 
open would soon put 
“Daddy” on his feet, we 
found it easier to formu- 
late plans than to execute 
them, for just then our 
finances were in a deplor- 
able state. 

The best we could do, 
after all hands had 
“paid to the uttermost 
farthing,’ was to get 
together the princely 
sum of two hundred and 
fifty dollars. It looked 
as though our plans must 


be abandoned 


410 7 


By Myrtle Kay 


But right here it seemed that Provi- 
dence was to step in and take a hand. 
John made a business trip to a neighbor- 
ing city, and when alighting from the 
trolley he had the good fortune (I mean 
just that) to be pitched out on his head, 
cutting his face badly with his glasses. 
He was rushed to a hospital, where the 
slivers of glass were extracted and his face 
bandaged and plastered. There was an 
ugly gash under one eye and his nose was 
complete ely demoralized for the time being. 

John finally consulted a lawyer, a 
sworn enemy of corporations. He advised 





The original shack in the uncleared sagebrush 
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Ld<eretia Wacr 


him to “go home, and leave the whole 

thing to me.” At last we compromised. 

Our share was three hundred dollars 

John remarked that he would willingly 
repeat the performance at regular inter- 
vals, could he be assured of coming out so 
well each time. 

Things seemed to be coming our way 
and our homesteading plans assumed 
definite shape. We buzzed about, making 
inquiries as to possible locations and 
expenses. 

John learned of this valley from a 
friend who has an uncle here. As the 
description of the land and climate 
sounded good, we determined to strike 
right out before our little pile melted away. 

Our “nose money,” we unanimously 
voted, should be held in 
sacred trust, and used 
only after landing. The 
two hundred and fifty 
dollars must be made to 
cover all cost of moving, 
preliminary expense of 
filing, etc. 

John thought it best 
for him to go on and 
find the land and make a 
few preparations for our 
comfort, so the two chil- 
dren and I remained be- 
hind to dispose of a part 
of our belongings, pack 
the rest and hold our- 
selves in readiness to 
follow. 

In due time a letter 


arrived. John had been 
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fortunate in securing a relinquishment 
which he had bought for a hundred 
dollars, including a shell of a house and a 
few other improvements. With light 
hearts we set out on our journey. This 
leap into the unknown had few terrors for 
a peripatetic preacher’s family. 

We arrived at Santa Mona, the end of 
the narrow gauge, at noon of the third 
day. Here we found John, beaming his 
welcome from the platform. 

It was dark when we reached Mr. 
Morgan’s, where we were entertained for 
the night. We found there new friends 
sf with a small house and a large family, but 
very hospitable—there was always a 
little corner for the stranger. 


The Beginning 


The man who sold us his relinquish- 
ment had abandoned the quarter-section 
because of his wife’s timidity and dread 
of loneliness. He had built a little box- 
car shack, like most homesteaders have, 
and hauled rocks from the canon for a 
fireplace. John had fitted up this shanty 
with stove and beds, shelves for our pro- 
visions and hooks for our clothing. Into 
this tiny room we proceeded to pack our 
four selves and belongings. He is build- 
ing a new cabin and when it is completed, 
we will move the old one over for a 
kitchen. 

The second day was ushered in by a 
blizzard followed by assorted weather in 
chunks and slabs. I think the weather- 
man must have been displaying his 
samples so we might have an idea what 
to expect in the coming months. 

During the period of settling our 
neighbors were so good to help us out. I 
know I can truthfully say that we bor- 
rowed evervthing from these dear people, 
from a two-horse wagon to a can opener. 
But we shall pay them back when we 
have things of our own, and I am to give 
the girls piano lessons to boot. 

This is a wonderfully picturesque 
country. We are on a mesa covered with 
sagebrush and scrubby timber. ‘The 
people have great faith in their land. For 
years they have bravely held on to their 
land, hoping that in time Uncle Sam will 





assist them in perfecting the irrigation 
project. 

! presume from now on we shall date 
t every subsequent move from 

John broke down.” T 





“the time 
lo be sure, the props 
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are all knocked from under us; the 
ambitions for our own advancement and 
the pet plans for the children’s education 
have been scattered to the four winds. 
Now the central thought is to get Dad 
well; the rest can wait. 

The children run wild like colts, and we 
can scarcely keep them in the house 
longer than to eat their meals— 
they are always ready for those, 
however. Martha is seven 
now; this fall she will go to 
school over at Blue Door, 
two miles away. The 
Morgan girls are teach- 
ing her to ride horse- 
back. Yes, I think I 
hear you say, “What 
an odd name for a 
school house!” 

Years ago the door 
was painted a_bril- 
liant blue. It is only 
a weatherbeaten gray 
now; but the name 
stuck even if the 
paint didn’t. Martha 
is a very practical 
little body and, like 
her mother, loves cook- 
ing. I think you would 
enjoy her, and her droll 
sayings. Already she has 
ambitions of becoming a 


Myrtle Kay 
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will ever get the land cleared and in 
cultivation so that we may live up to the 
requirements of the homestead law. 

John and the children went to town 
today with Mr. Morgan. We have no 
team as yet, so we are dependent upon 
our neighbors. We keep a card hanging 
on the wall and jot down things needed 
as we think of them. ‘hen, when 

the chance to go comes, our list 

is ready. 
It’s such fun to unwrap the 
packages when they come; 
it seems almost as good 
as Christmas. The 
things are — usually 
packed in a soap-box, 
and done up so mys- 
teriously. John al- 
ways allows me to 
open them. He says 

1 can come nearer 

getting pleasure out 

of nothing than any- 
one he ever knew, 
but John is always 
attributing qualities 
to me which | never 
possessed. 

You see it’s possible 
for simple-minded folks 

to find pleasure in sim- 

ple things. Having placed 
our newly-acquired treas- 


domestic science teacher. ip, May * 3, ures in their respective 

Wesley, who is fourteen, may neg: ve places we sit down to a 
attend school in Martinez pro- supper of baked beans, bacon 
viding he finds a place where he “Scotty,"the and pie-plant pie and_ sleep 
may work for his board. Wesley faithful collie | dreamlessly no matter how much 
is the temperamental one and we eat. 


inclined to be visionary. He is never so 
happy as when roaming the woods and 
canons, or digging into the ruins which 
abound in these parts. His dream is 
that some day he may be an anthropolo- 
gist. 

John looks very thin and frail, but there 
is something about the big outdoors that 
puts life and hope into a man, so I feel 
certain that in time health will return. 
Dear old John, he is so comforting in his 
quiet strength. 

As we have been here only a few weeks, 
I cannot tell of any wonderful accomplish- 
ments in the way of improvements. But 
oh, the work, how it looms: before us! 
As we see sagebrush and timber stretching 
in every direction, we wonder how we 


I hear the wagon rattling over the rocks 
in the “first draw,” so must say good-by. 
Your devoted niece, PATRICIA. 


Cepar Mesa, ——, June 30, 19—. 
My pEaREsT AUNT:— 

I am alone today, as I have been many 
days. If I did not get along with myself 
pretty well, I should have a sorry time of 
it. But this is my opportunity to tell 
you about our progress. 

I must tell you about our cabin. When 
I last wrote, we were all huddled together 
in the little box-car house. The addition 
was soon completed. It is only a big, 
rough room, unplastered, and there is a 
loft which we use as a store-room. 

When we moved into our new quarters, 
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we were as foolish as a bunch of chil- 
dren fixing up a play-house. Wesley and 
Martha helped us line the shack with 
building-paper, and after hanging fresh 
curtains, tacking up a few pictures, and 
throwing down a rug or two, you can’t 
imagine how homey it looked. 

Oh, yes, we also placed the rifle over 
the door in true Western fashion, and it 
did lend something of a bravado air to the 
room. 

And just think, I have only four 
windows to wash, no wood-work 
to a and no floors to polish! 
Amen (so let it be). 

Our goods were fully five 
weeks coming. Neighbor 
Willis agreed to take his 
hayrack and go for them, 
so he and John left before 
day, and it was almost 
dark when we saw the 
load looming over the 
hill, the great wagon rock- 
ing and surging like a ship 
at sea. And there, on the 
very top, was John, hold- 
ing a tawny collie. The 
owner of the dog was leav- 
ing the country and_ had 
given him to John. “Scotty,” 
as we at once called him, 
suspicious of us for a while, but now 
he has given us his whole heart. 

You know poor people must always 
“harbor” at least one dog 


Was 


as we 


collection. 

As I told you, we are on a mesa, and 
below is the valley which seems to stretch 
on forever. From our front door we see 
jagged snow-c: ipped peaks piled in every 
direction. I won’t attempt a description 
of the sunsets as the lights shine across 
these peaks. Wesley and I sit on the 
steps and drink in the wonderful colorings. 
At times the opalescent tints predom- 
inate, and again, the lights are so brilliant 
that the whole world seems ablaze with 
glory. There is a notch in the mountains 
fully thirty miles distant where, if one 
happens to be noticing, one can plainly 
see the smoke from the train to Mazetta. 
This is the nearest to a choo-choo that 
we have been since the day we landed in 
Santa Mona, three months ago. 

From our back door we look out on 


PTOW 
poorer, I presume we shall add to our 
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Lonely Peak, fourteen miles away. This relief. But we kept right on. We had 


mountain rises abruptly from the center 
of the valley, standing aloof, a tall and 
friendly landmark. In the morning the 
sun shines directly upon it, bringing out 
the sharp lines and ridges, while in the 
evening it is wrapped in a hazy glow. 
















“In the afternoon ‘tis the human 


touch my soul craves 


Well, back to earth I drop and take up 
the subject of the cornfield. 

You noticed in the views I sent how 
the jungle of sagebrush, fallen logs and 
standing timber extended to our very 
door? Well, here was our job, and here 
we began. We cleared a short distance 
on every side of the house, then kept on 
straight back, hoping to have a small 
clearing in time to plant a crop this 
spring. 

How slowly the work proceeded! We 
were so green and awkward, just a 
“nassel” of tenderfeet with a determi- 
nation to make good. By night out backs 
ached, and every muscle screamed for 


“In the early morning my soul mounts up with wings; I slash weeds, singing gleefully” 


to, and soon found ourselves toughening 
to the work. 

John and Wesley cut the smaller trees 
and grubbed the sagebrush, and Martha 
and I picked up the trash and brush and 
later burned it. It is satisfying to see the 
comes creep back and widen out a little 

each day, and to know it is all our own, 
Oh, the joy of possession! Some dif- 
ference between owning and being owned! 
At the close of the first month we had 
only a little over one acre partially 
cleared, and this we planted in 
corn. I say “we,” for Wesley 
and I did the planting. As 
we had neither team nor 
implements, we stretched a 
string to go by, and then 

Wesley went ahead with 

a shovel, which he stuck 

down as deep as possible. 

I came behind, dropping 

three or four grains just 

back of the shovel which 
was pulled out carefully, 
and behold! our corn was 
planted and covered at one 
j operation. 
Y It is necessary for John to 
’ — work away from home a good 
part of the time as our means 
are limited. The men in the 
neighborhood often exchange work; 
for instance, John helped Mr. Morgan 
build a fence, and Mr. Morgan in turn, 
plowed our acre and loaned us his team 
and wagon for hauling water. 

We shall specialize in corn, squi ash and 
beans this year, as these require little 
irrigation. 

Our corn-field was a source of wonder. 
How eagerly we watched for the first 
tiny blades. One morning we were 
rewarded by finding them actually 
peeping through, and later in the day, 
when the sun shone just right, we could 
see our none too straight rows showing 
green across our broad acre. 

At last we realized that we were to be 
producers as well as consumers, and we 
felt as chesty as any Kansas corn king. 

But just as things seemed to be coming 
along skimmingly, down came John 
again and things began to look pretty 
blue. He had overworked and_ his 

(Continued on page 56) 
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“It bucked and it pitched and it sunfished; it rolled and it r’ared and fell over backward” 


CAT! 


Spike Comes to the End of the Lone Trail 


MUST have knowed Dolores and 
Old Blue about five years apiece 
when they got joggled together in 
my mind, one of them standing 
for married life and the other for the 
easy-go-lucky ways of a_ bach. 
Dolores was a handsome girl, but 
Old Blue couldn’t hardly be called a 
handsome cat. One day in a fit of devil- 
ment some of the boys had cropped Old 
Blue’s left ear and, though it didn’t hurt 
her much, it made a big difference in her 
looks. Besides that, when she was under 
my feet in the kitchen one evening I acci- 
dentally spilt a drop of hot bacon grease 
on her eyelid which give it a permanent 
droop, so between her cropped ear and her 
everlasting wink, Old Blue looked too wise 
and wicked to be a perfect lady. 
Yet Old Blue was a comfort and a joy 
to me in my lone and happy days on the 
ranch. When I got my dishes washed of 
a night and r’ared back in the rocker with 
my guitar to sing a while and settle my 
supper, Old Blue would drift in from the 
kitchen, licking her chops, and set down 
in the corner and give herself a tongue 
bath, rubbing her paw over and over her 
cropped ear and her bum eye ontil she 
felt, I reckon, a heap more respectable 
than she looked. Then she would wait 
for the end of the music, blinking at me 
with her eyes all bleary with sleepiness, 
ind the minute I laid down the guitar and 
picked up a magazine she would hop up 
and stretch out on my leg, purring and 
digging her claws into my knee to tell me 
what a fine place she thought the world 
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By Badger Clark 
Author of the ‘“Spike’’ Series 
Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


was, before she snuggled her little black 
nose down between her paws and went to 
sleep. Of course there aint no likeness be- 
tween a cat and a woman—I wouldn’t 
dare to say so if I thought it—but often 
when I had finished some magazine story 
about them awful New Yorkers that 
spend all their time eating at restaurants 
with other men’s wives and talking like a 
dictionary, I would light a cigarette and 
stare at Old Blue and think about Dolores. 
I wasn’t quite ready to lose Dolores 
yet, nor I wasn’t quite ready to keep her, 
but the time had just about come when I’d 
got to make up my mind about her. Sev- 
eral of the girls she went to school with 
had been and got married, which always 
makes a girl feel like a cull and a canner, 
and I could see signs that she reckoned 
she had played the “girl game out and was 
ready for some thing else. I—well, some- 
times at night when the wind blowed and 
my tobacco didn’t taste good | wanted 
her. I wanted her bad. I would set and 
wonder what it would be like to have her 
in my lap in Old Blue’s place—her hands 
on my shoulders, her face of a heavenly 
imp laughing down at me—and then I 
would shut my eyes and get sort of dizzy. 
But, thinks I, opening my eyes and 
lighting up again, how many times could 
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that happen before it got tiresome? 
It was a safe bet that such things did 
get tiresome, or else I had studied 
married folks with blind eyes for the 
last ten years. | had heard Dolores’ 
sister, Chiquita, call Tuck Williams 
back tothe doorand remind him pretty 
sharp to kiss her good-by before they had 
been married six months, and they were 
supposed to be better matched than any 
other married team in town. As I made 
it out, married life soon got past being a 
gay game and settled down to a regular 
job like any other, only it was a job with 
no vacations and no chance to quit. If I 
got tired of Old Blue clawing my knee 
and sizzling with love and happiness like 
a teakettle, all I had to do was to say 
“scat!”? and she would evaporate and 
leave me alone without no argument, 
but if I tried to scat Dolores—well, I 
knowed Dolores too well to think of it 
without shivering. 

The trouble was, I couldn’t get away 
from Dolores’ eyes. Old Blue’s eyes were 
pretty in their way—little yellow-green 
circles, each with a black slit in the middle 
of it like the marks they put after cuss- 
words in books—but they were shallow 
eyes, and I knowed there wasn’t nothing 
behind them but a few notions about mice 
and milk and meat scraps and such mat- 
ters. Dolores’ eyes were deeper, worlds 
deeper, it seemed to me, and back of them 
I could get glimpses of gay things and sad 
things, suns and thunderclouds, gardens 
and deserts and whole new countries, and 
—what always got me most excited—I 
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reckoned that if I could see far enough 
back into them I would find a picture of 
myself. But she never would let me see 
that far, though I looked so hard some- 
times that I would forget what she was 
saying. Loping alone along the road, with 
the sun in my face and the wind in my hat 
brim, it would often strike me that mebbe 
Dolores’ eyes were just like any other 
woman’s after all, and that the finest 
thing any man could have happen to him 
was to be turned loose in the world without 
no hobbles on, yet when I was quiet again 
I would begin to wonder, and wonder, and 
wondering is always dangerous and likely 
to start something. Yes, I wondered 
what it would be like to have her in my 
lap in Old Blue’s place—her hands on my 
shoulders, her face of a heavenly imp 
laughing down at me and nobody else but 
us two on this everlasting earth—and then 
I would get another one of them dizzy 
spells. 

Tuck Williams’ uncle had died and left 
him a group of mining claims over in Man- 

zanita canon. Tuck didn’t know as much 
about mining as a coyote does about 
plumbing but he wanted to do his duty to 
his uncle’s memory, so he took his wife 
and baby and Dolores and went over for 
a two-weeks’ camping trip in the canon to 
size up the ground. Also, he took along a 
young mining engineer named Semple to 
expert the prospect holes for him. Also, 
he argued me into leaving Old Blue and 
the cattle in charge of Harve Rucker and 
joining the party. He remarked that he 
didn’t want to go camping without no 
company but ladies of both sexes, which 
wasn’t a kind thing to say about Semple 
but didn’t displease me none. Semple was 
fresh out of college, with his hair brushed 
straight back so tight that it kept his eye- 
brows lifted, and he wore a nice suit of 
brown sunburn cloth with yellow laced 
boots. 

“‘He’s got a color scheme,” said Tuck, 
“like these here saddle-colored breeds of 
hens, yellow legs and all, and he’s a dude, 
but he knows rocks, and Dolores wanted 
him along—” 

“Did she?” said I. 


can come.” 


“All right; I guess I 


OLORES had made a business of 
breaking in every new fellow that 
come to town and then handing him over 
to some other girl, so I didn’t feel much 
oneasiness till | got better acquainted with 
Semple. He was dudish, as Tuck said, but 
he was smart and, though personally I 
didn’t think much of his style of beauty, I 
reckon the onprejudiced public would have 
said he was good-looking. He had a enter- 
taining way with girls that a man like me, 
living on the range, never gets a chance to 
learn, so when he was talking to Dolores 
the only thing I could do was to grunt and 
go out and rustle firewood for Chiquita. 
Of evenings by the fire I was just a 
saddle-marked, knee-sprung old friend- 
of-the-family, talking with Tuck about 
horses and men or playing with the baby 
f he happened to get a spell of staying 
awake, while Semple just naturally rode 
circles round Dolores with that swift 
tongue of his and kept her to himself. But 
I did get some chance to enjoy myself in 
the daytimes, when Tuck and Semple 
were busy pecking round the claims. 
“Let’s stay here on these rocks a while 
before we go down to camp,” she said one 
afternoon, balancing her slim self on a 
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ledge as careless and easy as a mountain 
sheep, and then setting down with her feet 
hanging over nothing. “This is a nice 
place to watch the sun go to bed and, be- 
sides, I want totalk. I like to talk to you, 
Spike.” 

“Do you, Dolores?” said I. ‘Honest?” 

Quieter and gentler than usual, she 
stuck her feet out and looked at them in a 
thoughtful way. At that time I hadn’t 
quite got used to seeing a girl’ s feet com- 
ing out at the bottoms of man’s breeches 
and leggins, but they looked pretty to me 
that way in spite of their queerness, just 
as pretty as if they were peeping out from 
under silk skirts. All of a sudden I re- 
membered Old Blue as specially dull com- 


pany. ‘The dizziness begun to come onto 
me and | wanted Dolores. I wanted her 
bad. 


“Yes, I like to talk to you, Spike,” she 
went on. ‘‘You’re sort of restful, like a 
sleepy old saddle horse or a bulgy old pair 
of shoes.” 

Then the dizziness cleared out of my 
head some and I wasn’t so sure whether [| 
wanted her or not. Old Blue might think 
such things, but she was too good-hearted 
to say them. 

“But this is the life, isn’t it, Spike?” 
said the imp, snifing the wood smoke 
from the camp below and then stretching 
out her arms as if she wanted to hug the 
mountains. “This seems to be what | was 
born for. It makes living in town seem 
like a mighty cheap imitation of life. I 

can’t make Semple see it, though. He was 
raised in Saint Louis and he talks about 
the bright lights and says this is lonesome. 
Lonesome! Why, Spike, I often envy you, 
living out there on the ranch by yourself.” 

Something begun to bubble and jiggle 
just below my throat and my head was 
swirling again. 

“Could you live on a ranch all your 
life?’ I shot out, ‘“—a real ranch, I mean, 
like the headquarters of the Lazy F out- 
fit?” 

“Oh, that’s the house!’ she chirped. 
“Give me Navajo blankets and bearskin 
rugs, deer heads on the wall and a big fire- 
place, good mounts in the corral and run- 
ning water in the kitchen. I could live in , 
a house like that forever.” 

I shivered a little and leaned toward 
her as if ropes were pulling me. 

“Dolores,” said I, sort of chokey, “Do- 
lores, I—I wonder—”’ 

I stopped to swallow and take breath, 
and just then my ears caught some talk 
between Tuck and Chiquita down in the 
tent. The words floated up very plain 
through the hot still air. 

“We'll be a little short this month,” 
Tuck was saying. “I give fifty dollars to 
Satterlee for that pioneer monument 
fund. id 

“Fifty dollars!” said Chiquita with 
barb-wire in her voice. ‘“Ten would have 
been too much. What did the pioneers 
do for us!” 

‘Well, my dad was one of them, you 
know,” answered Tuck 1 in a backing-off, 
apologizing way. “And I’m a piker, even 
at that. Satterlee give a hundred and 
Pickett give a hundred—” 

“Satterlee and Pickett are both old 
men, with more money than they'll ever 
need,” cut in Chiquita. 

“But I can’t be a tightwad, dear,” 
pleaded Tuck. 

“Oh, no; I know you can’t, but J can. 
I must!” went on Chiquita, her voice ris- 
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ing a few notches. “Just to save a couple 
of dollars I told that Mexican woman not 
to come and help me clean the house « iny 
more. I made over my old blue dress for 
the second time last week. I must scheme 
day and night to save your money, so you 
can give it away with both hands. It isn’t 
fair, Tuck Williams. You can always 
worry about pioneers and political cam- 
paigns and Armenians and this, that and 
the other, but you’re getting so you never 
seem to think about your wife and child.” 

About that time the baby thought it 
was the chance for him to join in the 
family conference, and he raised a howl. 

i. ‘There, there, honey,” cooed Chiquita. 
yi our mother still loves you a little any- 
way.’ 

Married life! Here was married life, 
the spittin’ image of it! I straightened 
myself up and cleared my throat and be- 
gun to roll a cigarette. Old Blue looked 
pretty good to me again. Dolores was 
setting quiet, staring out toward the 
west with a absent-minded look on her 
face and not seeming to hear the fuss down 
inthe tent. Finally she sighed a little and 
g lanced round. 

“Yes?” she said. 
dering about?” 

“I was wondering,” said I, lighting my 
smoke and snapping away the match, “if 
there aint cliff dwellings somewhere in 
these hills. It’s a likely place for them. 
I’ve always wanted to get a cliff dweller’s 
skull and stick it up in my setting-room 
to keep me company in them long, lone- 
some evenings on the ranch.” 

“You've got a queer taste in company,” 
said Dolores, dropping her chin into her 
hands and kicking the cliff with her heels. 


**What were you won- 


HERE wasa little scuffle of stones up 

the canon and I seen Semple coming 
in from the claims with a sack of ore over 
his shoulder. I didn’t like Semple. He 
was a standard arti grade 
A, guaranteed and government inspected. 
His dad had fixed him up with an expen- 
sive education, so he could go through the 
world winning money in bunches by ways 
that I didn’t understand at all. He was 
the sort of a guy that women like, but | 
didn’t like him. I didn’t like him! He 
was singing a silly little song and keeping 
step to it as he come down the trail. 





“Mining, mining, mining, 

Mining engineer— 

I always take my whisky straight, 

I’m a son-of-a-gun for beer!” 

“College stuff,” I announced to the 
scenery. “Funny how a kid always tries 
to make out what a bad hombre he 1s. 
Kid stuff!” 

“Perhaps,” said Dolores, “but it’s a 
whole lot more up-to-date than this old 
sentimental stuff, like ‘Juanita’.” 

“Juanita” was one of my particular 
songs. I had sung it the night before 
while we were setting round the fire. 
Women always get so personal in a argu- 
ment. Old Blue never got personal except 
when she purred, and then her claw-dig- 
ging w asn t intended to hurt my feelings. 

“T see,” said I. “You don’t like to hear 
your sleepy old saddle horse whinny nor 
your bulgy old shoe squeak. I expect 
mebbe it is a tiresome noise. 

“T guess I’m made that way, Spike,’ 
she said, sweet and sad. “I soon get tired 
of anything that is old or slow.” 

“Slow?” asks I of the scenery. 
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“What are you trying to do?" he fussed, kicking to free his leg. **Crawl up on that horse,” I bawled, 


“Slow,” she echoes back. ‘‘Come, it 
must be near supper time.” 

I followed her down to the tents and 
then went and got my horse and saddled 
him up. 

“Where you going this time of day?” 
asked Tuck. 

“Down to the O. R. ranch,” I answered. 
“The old man wanted me to look over a 
bunch of yearling she-stuff down there. 
(ll be back tomorrow, or sometime, if 
something else don’t come up.” 

I glanced at Dolores, with my toe in the 
stirrup, but she was awful busy peeling a 
kettle of potatoes and didn’t look up, so I 
rode down the canon and over the hill 
towards the O. R. The sun was gone by 
now. The mountains round the edge of 
the range were blue, the fluffy gray 
shadows were crawling up in every gulch 
and ’royo and hollow, aiming to overrun 
the country as soon as the yellow light 
died out in the west, and the world was 
awful big and wide and still and lonesome. 
! done it without thinking. 

‘Wilt thou no-ot, relenting, 
For thine 1-absent lover sigh—” 
Poof! I spit the song out of my mouth, 
along with a cuss word. I wished I was 
back at the ranch with Old Blue, or some 
place else where the women cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest. 


T was just about the same time next 
night when I passed the same place on 
the back trail. I had aimed to go home 
from the O. R. but I happened to think 
about a piece of business that I wanted to 
talk to Tuck about in camp. As I rode 
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along the canon I was watching a sur- 
prising thing ahead—a big cloud that was 
bulging up behind the mountains with a 
speed and a blackness that looked like 
business. It was only the first of July and 
a cloud was out of place. The rains aint 
due in these parts ontil about the tenth. 
It’s the custom of the country not to have 
no rain except about six weeks in the year, 
but when we do have rain we don’t get it 
through the spigot; the bottom simply 
drops out of the barrel and after about 
fifteen minutes of it the whole range 
comes up half-drowned and gasping for 
breath. 

Manzanita canon only runs a trickle of 
water most of the year, but thought I, 
looking up at the stretch of mountains it 
drained, it must carry a fair-sized river 
after one of them busting showers. The 
camp was—gosh! what a location for a 
camp during the rains! A couple of fools 
named Spike Saddler and Tuck Williams 
had set it in a little basin-like, just above 
where two big towers of rock stuck out 
and made a kind of a narrow gateway, and 
it come to me that I had noticed a line of 
drift stuff on the side hill a good six feet 
above where the tents were pitched. 

Flash! went the lightning up ahead, 


‘or I'll throw you over him!" 


low camp, where we got our milk and eggs, 
and there was Tuck’s team and wagon 
hitched at the gate. When I had hopped 
off and stuck my head in the kitchen door 
I found Tuck and Chiquita setting there 
listening to the rancher’s phonograph. 

“‘Where’s Dolores?” I barked, making 
them jump 

“Hello!” says Tuck. 
camp.” 

“‘Where’s Semple?” I barked again. 

“He was still out on the claims when we 
left,” answered Tuck, noticing the look 
on my face and coming to the door. “He 
ought to be in camp now, onless he’s gone 
up the gulch to talk to that old prospector. 
What’s the matter?” 

I drug him out by the shirtsleeve and 
pointed to the bulging, flaring cloud, 
which now shut out half the sky. Tuck 
knowed the country and its styles of 
weather, and he give me a shove. 

“Go!” he snapped above a roll of 
thunder. ‘Get out of this! I'll come as 
fast as the team can follow.” 

When a storm comes at you across a 
big flat it pokes along and growls about 
what it is going to do to you for an hour 
before anything happens, but coming up 
behind a range of mountains, it just takes 


“Why, she’s at 


flickering round the silvery edges of the a rupning jump and lands on you. Before 
swelling cloud.’ Mm-ntarh¢bi-rr! Bellowed = “terzy, and Lchad got half way to camp we 
the thunder behind sire.ridge, like.a ntad : wete Agheiig through a blinding swirl of 
bull hunting a place to break throygh a. wind and water, one second all bluish glare 
fence. I slipped old Jerry 4 ¢guple-of jabs-; and the next Blacker than the inside of an 
and speeded’ jxpy, tithing -wath? my “oyés~ ink bottle. “Jerry was a good horse and 
mostly on the sky and leaving him to pick knowed his business, which was lucky. I 
his way through the dusk. Pretty soon I couldn’t see nothing for light, couldn’t 
sighted the little ranch, about a mile be- (Continued on page 54) 
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Yankee Jim at his cabin in the canyon 
of the Yellowstone 


Encounters With Historic Characters of the Old 
oF Untamed Days on the Yellowstone 


HIRTY or forty years ago, before 
the railway came, “Yankee 
ee) ? 

Jim” held the gate to Yellow- 


stone Park very much as 
Horatius held the bridge across the 


Tiber. The old chap had graded a road 
over the rocky cliffs hemming in what 
has since been called “Yankee Jim’s 
Cafion” of the Yellowstone, and _ this 
would-be Park tourists were permitted to 
travel at so much per head. As there 
was no other road into the Park in the 
e arly days, Jim established more or less 
intimate contact with all visitors, both 
going and coming. 

But people found Jim interesting and 
likable for very diverse reasons—that 
became plain to me before ever I met the 
delicious old character and was able to 
form an opinion of my own. A city 
official of Spokane who had fished at Jim’s 
cafion sometime in the nineties charac- 
terized him to me as the most luridly 
picturesque liar in the Northwest. A few 
days later a fairly well known revivalist, 
who shared my seat on the train to Butte, 
averred that “Yankee Jim” was one of the 
gentlest and most saintly characters he 
ever expected to meet outside of heaven. 
This same divergence of opinion I found 
to run through all the accounts of those 
who had written of Jim in connection with 
their Park visits. He had undoubtedly 
poured some amazingly bloodthirsty 
stories into the ready ears of the youthful 
Kipling when the latter, homeward bound 
from India, visited the Yellowstone in the 
late eighties. Some hint of these 
given in the second volume of “ 
to Sea.” 


From Sea 
Yet it could not- kave been 


much earlier than this that Boh Ingersoll . 


and Jim struck sparks, when thé famous 
orator endeavored to expound his athe- 
istic doctrines on the lecture platform in 
Livingston. And the witty Bob admitted 


Yarns is * 


By Lewis R. Freeman 
Author of: Skiing Through Yellowstone 


that on this occasion he found himself 
more preached against than preaching. 

It remained for the Sheriff of Park 
County, whom I met in Livingston on my 
first visit to the Park, twenty years ago, 
to reveal the secret spring of Jim’s dual 
personality. “It all depends upon whether 
old ‘Yankee’ is drinking or not,” he said. 
“He puts in on an average of about five 
days lapping up corn juice and telling the 
whopemeess lies ever incubated on the 

Yellowstone and ten days neutralizing the 
effects of them by talking and living 
religion. Latterly he’s been more and 
more inclining to spiritualism and clair- 
voyance. a 


The Old * White Chief” 


Silver of beard and of hair and lamb- 
gentle of eye, old “Yankee” fairly swam in 
an aura of benevolence when I dropped in 
upon him a couple of days later. He 
raised his hands in holy horror when I 
asked him to tell me Injun fighting stories, 
and especially of the tortures he had seen 
and had inflicted. He admitted that 
such stories had been attributed to him, 
but couldn’t imagine how they had got 
started. He had lived with the Crows 
and the Bannocks, it was true, but only as 
a friend and a man of peace, never as 
a warrior. Far from ever having been 
even a passive sveetator of corture, he had 
alwaye exerted “himself to prevent, or at 


least to-minimize It. 


Of coursé all ‘this was terribly disap- 


‘ poititing to a youtk‘wko had read of the 


hair-raising exploits of “Yankee Jim, the 
White Chief,” in yellow-backed shockers, 
and who had looked forward for weeks to 


hearing from his thin, hard lips the 

story of the burning of the squaw at 

the stake, immortalized by Kipling. 

Forewarned, however, that it was 

something like ten to five against my 
stumbling upon the felicitude of the corn 
juice régime, I philosophically decided 
to go ahead with my ski trip through the 
Park. 

Whether the sign of the whisky bottle 
wheeled into the ascendant according to 
calendar reckoning during the three weeks 
of my absence I never learned. Certainly 
there was no sign of it either above or 
below the horizon on my return. Jim 
tried hard to dissuade me from tackling 
the river, urging that a fine upstanding 
young feller like myself ought to spend his 
life doing good to others ri ither than going 
outer his way to do harm to hisself. Finally 
he consented to take me up-river to where 
an abandoned boat he had discovered was 
located. 

Ve found the craft we sought about a 
mile up-stream, where it had been aban- 
doned at the edge of an eddy at the last 
high-water. Plain as it was that neither 
boat-builder nor even carpenter had had 
a hand in its construction, there was still 
no possible doubt of its tremendous 
strength and capacity to withstand 
punishment. 

Jim said that a homesick miner at 
Aldridge had built this fearful and won- 
derful craft with the idea of using it to 
return to his family in Hickman, Ken- 
tucky. He had bade defiance to the 
ri ipids of the Y ellowstone with the slogan 

“HICKMAN oR Bust.” ‘The letters were 
still discernible in tarry bas-relief. So 
also the name on bow and stern (or was 
it stern and bow? I was never quite sure 
which was which.) Kentucky Mule he had 
called it, but I never knew why till years 
later. And sorry I wasI ever learned, too. 
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The fellow was lacking in heart, Jim 
said. He had run no rapids to speak of 
in the Mule, and if she had hit any rocks 
in the five or six miles of comparatively 
open water above she had doubtless nosed 
them out of the way. What Jim com- 
pl a of was the chap’s failure to live 
up to his slogan. Nothing had busted 
eX CE eo his nerve. 

Working with axe and crowbar, we 
finally succeeded in knocking off the cabin 
of what had been intended for a house- 
boat, leaving behind a_half-undecked 
scow. It was about twenty-five feet in 
length, with a beam of perhaps eight feet. 
The inside of this hull was revealed as 
braced and double-braced with railroad 
ties, while at frequent intervals along 
the water lines similar timbers had been 

piked, evidently for the purpose of 
p sorbing the impact of rocks and cliffs. 
She was plainly unsinkable whatever side 
was upward, but as it was my idea to 
ballast her in an endeavor to maintain an 
even keel, I went over her caulking of 
tarry rags in the hope of reducing leakage 
to a minimum. We also hewed out and 
rigged a clumsy stern-sweep for steering 
purposes. 

With the aid of a couple of chaps from 
a neighboring ranch, we launched her 
down a runway of cottonwood logs into 
the rising backcurrent of the eddy. It 
was not yet sunset, so there was still time 
to stow a heavy ballasting of nigger-head 
boulders before dark. Water came in for 
a while, but gradually stopped as the dry 
pine swelled with the long-denied mois- 
ture. She still rode high after receiving 
all of a thousand pounds of rocks. She 
looked fit to ram the Rock of Gibraltar, 
let alone the compara- 
tively fragile banks and 
braes of Yankee Jim’s 
Canon. 

Returning at dusk to 
Jim’s cabin, we had 
word that “Buckskin 
Jim” Cutler was away 
from home and not ex- 
pected back for several 
days. That ended my 
search for a crew, as 
there appeared to be no 
other eligible candidates. 

Jim admitteda clear re- 
membrance of Kipling’s 
visit, but was chary of 
speaking of it, doubtless 
on account of the squaw- 
at-the-stake story. (His 
atrocity yarns troubled 
him more than any other 
when they came home to 
roost, so they assured 
me in Livingston.) Of 


Roscoe Conkling his 
impressions were not 
friendly, even in the 


benevolence of his pres- 
ent mood. “Conkling 
caught the biggest fish a 
tourist ever caught in 
the Cafion,” he said. 
“He was a great hand 
with a rod, but, in my 
candid opinion, greatly 
over-rated as a public 
man. He had the nerve 
to cheat me out of the 
price of a case of beer. 
Ordered it for a couple of 
coachloads of his friends 


The rapids of the 
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and then drove off without paying for it. 
Yes, possibly a mistake; but these politi- 
cians are slippery cusses at the best.” 

Our plan of operation for the morrow 
was something like this: Bill and Herb, 
the neighboring ranchers, were to go up 
and help me push off, while Jim went 
down to the first fall at the head of the 
Cajon to be on hand to pilot me through. 
If I made the first riffle all right, I was to 
try to hold up the boat in an eddy until 
Jim could amble down to the second fall 
and stand-by to signal me my course into 
that oneinturn. And so on down through. 
Once out of the Canon there were no 
bad rapids above Livingston. 


A Flying Start 


Steering a boat in swift water with 
any kind of a stern oar is an operation 
demanding a skill only to be acquired by 
long practise. For a greenhorn to try to 
throw over the head of a craft like Ken- 
tucky Mule was about comparable to 
swinging an elephant by the tail. This 
fact, which it took me half a minute of 
pulling and tugging to learn, did not 
bother me a whit however. I felt sure the 
Mule was equal to meeting the Canon 
walls strength for strength, I knew I had 
considerable endurance as a swimmer, and 
I was fairly confident that a head that 
had survived several seasons of old style 
mass-play football ought not to be seri- 
ously damaged by the rocks of the Yellow- 
stone. Well, I was not right—only lucky. 

As I swung round the bend above the 
head of the C. ion I espied old Jim 
awaiting my coming on a rocky coign of 

vantage above the fall. A girl in a ging- 
ham gown had dismounted from a calico 








Jim had been there. 


Yellowstone in which the Kentucky Mule became a raft 
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pony and was climbing up to join him. 
With fore-blown hair and skirt she cut an 
entrancing silhouette against the sun-shot 
morning sky. I think the presence of 
that girl had a deal to do with the 
impending disaster, for I would never 
have thought of showing off if none but 
But something told 
me that the exquisite creature could not 
but admire the sang froid of a youth who 
would let his boat drift while he stood up 
and took a picture of the thundering 
cataract over which it was about to 
plunge. And so I did it—just that. 
Then, waving my camera above my head 
to attract Jim’ s attention to the act, I 
tossed it ashore. That was about the 
only sensible thing I did in my run 
through the Canon. 

As I resumed my steering oar I saw 
that Jim was gesticulating wildly in an 
apparent endeavor to attract my atten- 
tion to a comparatively rock-free chute 
down the left bank. Possibly if I had not 
wasted valuable time displaying my sang 
froid | might have worried the Mule over 
in that direction, and headed right for a 
clean run through. As it was, the contrary 
brute simply took the bit in her teeth and 
went waltzing straight for the reef of 
barely subme rged rock at the head of the 
steeply cascading pitch of white water. 
Broadside on she sunk into the hollow of a 
refluent wave, struck crashingly fore and 
aft, and hung trembling while the full 
force of the current of the Yellowstone 
surged against her up-stream gunwale. 

Impressions of what followed are con- 
siderably confused in my mind, but it 
seems to me things happened in something 
like the following order: The pressure on 
her upper side heeled 
the Mule far over, so 
that her boulder ballast 
began to shift and spill 
out at the same time the 
refluent wave from be- 
low began pouring across 
the down-stream gun- 
wale. The more she 
heeled the more ballast 
she lost and the more 
water she shipped. For- 
tunately most of the 
boulders had gone before 
the pin of the sternsweep 
broke and gy oe 
me after the ballast. 
The few nigger-heads 
that did come streaming 
in my wake were smooth 
and round and did not 
seem to be falling very 
fast when they bumped 
my head and shoulders. 
Certainly I hardly felt 
them at the time, nor 
was I much marked 
from them afterwards. 

Sticking to my oar I 
came up quickly and 
went bobbing down the 
undulating stream of the 
rapid, kissing off a rock 
now and then but never 
with sharp impact. I 
had gone perhaps a hun- 
dred yards when the 
lightened boat broke 
loose above and started to 
follow me. Right down 
the middle of the rapid 
she came, wallowing 























The approach to the falls in which Mr. Freeman's boat was wrecked 


mightily but shipping very little addi- 
tional water. Holding my oar under one 
arm and paddling lightly against the 
current with my other, I waited till the 
Mule floundered abreast of me and 
clambered aboard. She was about a 


third full of water, but as the weight of 


it hardly compensated for the rocks 
dumped overboard she was riding con- 
siderably higher than before, though 
much less steadily. 

Looking back up-stream as the reeling 
Mule swung in the current, | saw Jim, 
with the Gingham Girl in his wake, 
ambling down the bank at a broken-kneed 
trot in an apparent endeavor to head me 
to the next fall as perschedule. Poor old 
chap! He was never a hundred-to-one 
shot in that race now that the Mule had 
regained her head and was running away 
down mid-channel regardless of obstacles. 
He stumbled and went down even as I 
watched him with tail of my eye. The 
Gingham Girl pulled him to his feet and 
he seemed to be leaning heavily against 
her fine shoulder as the Mule whisked me 
out of sight round the next bend. That 
was the last I ever saw of either of them. 
Jim, I understand, died some years ago, 
and the Gingham Girl—dear me, she must 
be forty herself by now and the mother of 
not less than eight. Even ten is considered 
a conservative family up that way. They 
are not race suicidists on the upper 
Yellowstone. 


The Crash 


With the steering oar permanently 
unshipped there was more difficulty than 
ever in exercising any control over the 
balkiness of the stubborn Mule. After a 
few ineffectual attempts I gave up trying 
to do anything with the oar and confined 
my navigation to fending off with a 
cottonwood pike-pole. This really helped 
no more than the oar, so it was rather by 
good luck than anything else that the 
Mule hit the next pitch head-on and 
galloped down it with considerable smart- 
ness. When she reeled through another 
rapid beam-on without shipping more 
than a bucket or two of green water I 
concluded she was quite able to take care 
of herself, and so sat down to enjoy the 
I was still lounging at ease 


scenery. 


when we came to a sharp right-angling 
notch of a bend where the full force of the 
current was exerted to push a sheer wall 
of red-brown cliff out of the way. Not 
unnaturally, the Mule tried to do the 
same thing. That was where I dis- 
covered I had over-rated her strength of 
construction. 

I have said that she impressed me at 
first sight as being quite capable of nosing 
the Rock of Gibraltar out of her way. 
This optimistic estimate was not borne 
out. That little patch of cliff was not 
high enough to make a respectable foot- 
stool for the guardian of the Mediter- 
ranean, but it must have been quite as 
firmly socketed in the earth. So far as I 
could see it budged never the breadth of a 
hair when the Mule, driving at all of 
fifteen miles an hour, crashed into it with 
the shattering force of a battering-ram. 
Indeed, everything consid- 
ered, it speaks a lot for her 
construction that she sim- 
ply telescoped instead of 
resolving into cosmic star- 
dust. Even the telescoping 
was not quite complete. 
Although there were a 
number of loose planks and 
timbers floating in her 
wake, the hashed mass of 
wood that backed soddenly 
away from the cliff and off 
into the middle of the cur- 
rent again had still a certain 
seeming of a boat. With 
every plank started or 
missing, however, water had 
entered at a score of places, 
so that all the buoyancy 
she retained was that of 
floating wood. 

The Mule had ceased to 
be a boat and become a 
raft, but not a raft con- 
structed on scientific prin- 
ciples. The one most de- 
sirable characteristic of 
properly built raft of logs 
isits stability. It is almost 
impossible to upset. The 
remains of the Mule had 
about as much stability 
as a toe-dancer, and all of 
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the capriciousness. She kept more or less 
right-side-up on to the head of the nex: 
rifle and then lay down and negotiate 
the undulating waves by rolling. 

And so I went on through to the foot o! 
Yankee Jim’s Cafon. In the smoothe: 
water I clung to a tie, plank or the thin- 
ning remnants of the Mule herself. At 
the rifles, to avoid another clout on thx 
head from the spike-fanged flotsam, | 
found it best to swim ahead and flounde: 
through on my own. I was not in seriou: 
trouble at any time, for much the worst 
of the rapids had been those at the head 
of the Canon. Had I been really hard 
put for it, there were a dozen places at 
which I could have crawled out. As that 
would have made overtaking the Mule 
again somewhat problematical, I was 
reluctant to doit. Also, no doubt, I was 
influenced by the fear that Jim and the 
Gingham Girl might call me quitter. 

Beaching what I must still call the Mule 
on a bar where the river fanned out in the 
open valley at the foot of the Canon, | 
dragged her round into an eddy and 
finally moored her mangled remains to a 
friendly cottonwood on the left bank. 
Taking stock of damages, I found that 
my own scratches and bruises, like 
Beauty, were hardly more than skin deep, 
while the Mule, especially if her remaining 
spikes could be tightened up a bit, had 
still considerable rafting potentialities. 
As the day was bright and warm and the 
water not especially cold, I decided to 
make way while the sun shone—to push 
on as far toward Livingston as time and 
tide and my dissolving craft would permit. 

The rest of that day’s run was more a 
matter of chills than thrills, especially 
after the evening shadows began to 
lengthen and the northerly wind to 
strengthen. The Mule repeated her roll- 
and-reduce tactics every time she came 
to a stretch of white water. ‘There were 
only three planks left when I abandoned 
her at dusk, something over twenty miles 
from the foot of the Canon. 





Yankee Jim, sober, gentle and spiritual, proving one 


of his fish stories by showing Mr. Freeman 


the skin of a ten-pound trout 
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Spending the night with a hospitable 
rancher, I walked into Livingston in the 
morning. There I found my bags and 
comera, which good old “Yankee Jim” 
had punctually forwarded by the train 
he had flagged. 
lhrilled with the delights of swift-water 
ating as they had been vouchsafed to 
me in running the Mule through “Yankee 
Jum’s” Cafion, I hastened to make 
arrangements to continue my voyage 
immediately upon arriving in Livingston. 
A carpenter called Sydney Lamartine 
agreed to build me a skiff and have it 
ready at the end of three days. Hour by 
hour I watched my argosy grow, and then 

on the night before it was ready to 
launch—came “Calamity.” 


A Momentous Meeting 


In every man’s life there is one event 
that transcends all others in the bigness 
with which it bulks in his memory. 
The thunderbolt of a living, breathing 
“Calamity Jane” striking at my feet from 
a clear sky 1s my biggest thing. And this 
was not because “Calamity Jane” was 
either young or beautiful or good. (There 
may have been a time when she was 
young and possibly even good, but 
beautiful—never.) So far as my own 
heart-storm was concerned, it was because 
she had been the heroine of that saffron 
hued thriller called “The Beautiful White 
Devil of the Yellowstone,” which I 
had devoured in the hay-mow in my 
adolescence. 

My initial meeting with ‘“Calamity” 
was characteristic. It was a bit after 
midnight. On my way home to the old 
Albemarle to bed I became aware of 
what I thought was a cowboy in the act of 
embracing a lamp-post. A gruff voice 
hailed me as I came barging by. “Short 
Pants!” it called; “‘oh, Short Pants— 
can’t you tell a lady where she lives?” 

“Show me where the lady is and I'll 
try,” I replied, edging cautiously in 
toward the circle of golden glow. 

“‘She’s me, Short Pants—Martha Can- 
nary—Martha Burk, better known as 
‘Calamity Jane’.” 

_ “Ah!” breathed, and again “Ah!” 
hen: “Sure, I’ll tell you where you live; 
only you’ll have to tell me first.” 
And thus was ushered in the great- 

est moment of my life. 

“Calamity,” it appeared, had 
arrived from Bozeman that 
afternoon, taken a room over 
a saloon, gone out for a con- 
vivial evening and forgotten 
where she lived. She was 
only sure that the barkeeper 
of the saloon was named 
Patsy, and that there was an 
outside stairway up to the 
second story. It was a long 
and devious search, not so 
much because there was any 
great number of saloons with 
outside stairways and mixologists 
alled Patsy, as because every 
man in every saloon to which we 
went to inquire greeted “Calamity” 
as a long-lost mother and insisted on 
shouting the house. Then, to the last 
man, they attached themselves to the 
search-party. When we did locate the 
proper place, it was only to find that 
“Calamity” had lost her room-key. After 
a not-too-well-ordered consultation, we 
passed her unprotesting anatomy in 
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through a window by 
means of a fire-ladder and 
reckoned our mission 
finished. 

When, agog with deli- 
cious excitement, I went to 
ask after Mrs. Burk’s 
health the following morn- 
ing, | found her smoking 
acigar and cooking break- 
fast. She insisted on my 
sharing both, but I com- 
promised on the ham and 
eggs. She had no reco!- 
lection whatever of our 
meeting of the previous 
evening, yet greeted me 
as “Short Pants” as read- 
ily as ever. This name, 
later contracted to 
“Pants,” was suggested 
by my omnipresent check- 
ered knickers, the only 
nether garment I pos- 
sessed at the time. 

The ‘‘once-and-never- 
again ‘Calamity Jane’”’ 
was about fifty-five years 
of age at this time, and 
looked it, or did not look 
it, according to where one 
looked. Her deeply-lined, 
scowling, sun-tanned face 
and the mouth with its 
missing teeth might have 
belonged to a hag of sev- 
enty. The rest of her 
well, seeing those leather- 
clad legs swing by on the 
other side of a sign-board 
that obscured the wrinkled 
phiz, one might well have thought they 
belonged to a thirty-year-old cowpuncher 
just coming: into town for his night to 
howl. And younger even than her legs 
was “Calamity’s” heart. Another thing: 
that black scowl between her brows belied 
thedearold girl. There was really nothing 
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Calamity Jane in 1902 when she told the 

author the story of her adventurous life, 

from a photograph taken among the beer 
barrels of Livingston, Montana 
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Calamity Jane as she dressed when she served as scout 
under Generals Miles and Custer, from a 
photograph taken in the seventies 


saturnine about her. Hers was the sun- 
niest of souls, and the most generous. 
She was poor all her life from giving away 
things, and I have heard that her last 
illness was contracted in nursing some 
poor sot she found in a gutter. 

Naturally, of course, after a decent 
interval, I blurted out to “Calamity” that 
I had come to hear the story of her won- 
derful life. Right gamely did the old 
girl come through. “Sure, Pants,” she 

replied. “Just run down and rusha can 

of suds, and I'll rattle off the whole 
layout for you. I’ll meet you down 
there in the sunshine by those 

empty beer barrels.” 

It was May, the month of 

the brewing of the fragrant 

dark-brown Bock. Returning 
with a gallon tin pail awash 
to the gunnels, I found 

“Calamity” enthroned on an 

upended barrel, with her feet 

comfortably braced against 
the side of one of its pros- 
trate brothers. Depositing 
the nectar on a third barrel at 
her side, I sank to my ease 
upon a soft patch of lush 
spring grass and budding dan- 

delions. “Calamity” blew a 
mouth-hole in the foam, quaffed 
deeply of the Bock, wiped her lips 
with a sleeve, and began without 
further preliminary: 

“My maiden name was Martha Can- 
nary. Was born in Princetown, Missouri, 
May first, 1848.” Then, in a sort of 
parenthesis: “This must be about my 
birthday, Pants. Drink to the health of 
the Queen of the May, kid.” I stopped 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ISS CALIFORNIA 
Gibson is one of the 
three directors of the 
Glenn-Colusa Irriga- 
tion District, the third largest 
irrigation district i in the United 
States. It is a position of 
exceptional importance, but 
Miss Gibson is exceptionally 
qualified for the responsibility. 
The District includes 103,000 
acres of richly productive 
land in the northern part of 
California, located in Glenn 
and Colusa counties. Depend- 
ent upon the proper manage- 
ment of the directing board are 
the towns of Colusa, Willows, 
Williams, Maxwell and a 
number of smaller towns and 
villages. Three of the ablest 
agriculturists in the two coun- 
ties—and there are many of 
them in high standing in this 
favored section of the State—have hereto 
fore comprised the board of directors. 
Several months ago a vacancy occurred 
with the death of Gion Gibson. It was 
necessary for the county supervisors to 
appoint a successor. Then the women of 
the two counties got busy. They proposed 
“Miss California” (everybody knows her 
as Miss California in that region, where 
she was born and grew to womanhood) for 
her brother’s job. Why not? Was there a 
man in all the twin counties with more 
practical experience, with a better mana- 
gerial head, with a greater vision for the 
prosperity of the people? There was not. 
But there were politicians in the district 
who shook their heads. And they said: 
“California Gibson is the equal of any 
man for a place on the board. We all 
know that. But she is a woman.” 





Miss California Gibson manages her 2177- 
acre ranch, breeds prize-winning live-stock 
and isa director in the third largest irrigation 
United States. A turkey 


means more to her than a holiday dinner 


district in the 


ora potential feather duster 





nteresting 
Westerners 





A Woman Irrigation Expert 
A Landlubber Sea Captain 

A Worker in Wire Jewelry 
A Prize- Winning Shepherdess 
A Filipino Family 


ment and adding to it until he 


owned a stock ranch, with 
thousands of acres of range land 
in the foothills. ‘The Gibson 
home from early days was one 
of typical Western hospitality. 
Miss California was her father’s 
constant companion from child- 
hood, riding the range as soon 
as she was big enough to man- 
age a horse. She was accus- 
tomed to superintending a 
, gang of men with eight mule 

teams when the average girl of 
| a wealthy family was playing 
| bridge and concentrating her 
mental machinery on embroid- 





ery stitches. But a time came 
when she was banished to 
boarding-schocl. It was ra 
the conventional disposal of ; 

growing-up daughter in a 
wealthy family. Daughters 





To which the women replied: 

“She is the one best 
position. ‘Therefore she should have it.” 

So much for feminine logic. To 
strenethen the logic the women held 
mass meeting and organized an automo- 
bile parade. ‘They descended in a body 
upon the supervisors. Jo the feeble 
argument that their choice was a woman, 
the fair advocates had already smilingly 
defied the politicians. The supervisors, 
recognizing Miss California’s superior 


qualifications, ea: not at all. They 
forthwith elected her to succeed her 
brother. 

For nearly seventy years the Gibson 


name has been an honored and prominent 
one in the Glenn-Colusa region. Miss 
Gibson’s father was a pioneer settler, 
buying his first holding from the Govern- 


fitted for the 


must be properly “finished.” 

Followed a restive period of what seemed 
restraint of all freedom; then came the 
really worth-while interests in a girl’s career 

such as learning how to drive tractors 
(and mend ’em, too), build up a prize 
dairy herd, raise a fine flock of finest-ever 
turkeys! Boarding-school and boredom! 
This was the life! 

When Miss Gibson’s father died sixteen 
years ago the management of his 2177- 
acre estate was carried on by Gion and 
his sister. She is now in control of the 
ranch’s herd of 120 registered Holstein- 
Fresians, tts $10,000 machine shop, 100- 
acre alfalfa field, extensive rice section, 
and all the incidental activities of a pro- 
gressive agricultural enterprise. She spe- 
cializes in animal aristocrats of various 
breeds, her particular pets being 100-per- 
cent-perfect turkeys, for a turkey means 
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Interesting Westerners 

















Harry Pidgeon didn't know how to build a boat but he built one in which 
he has crossed the unpeaceful Pacific three times alone. She isn't a 
floating palace but she always bobs into port right side up and her 
captain wouldn't trade his amateur arklet for a millionaire’s yacht 


more in her life than a mere Thanksgiving 
menu or a potential feather duster. 
During her brother’s administration she 
gave special attention to stock. He was 
a Stanford University graduate with a 
degree in engineering and it was under his 
supervision that the model machine shop 
was installed. 

The J. S. Gibson Company’s ranch is 
three miles northwest of Williams, in 
Colusa county, and is valued at half a 
million dollars. To keep the necessary 
accounts of the business Miss Gibson 
operates an adding machine, an accom- 
plishment that she prefers to a piano. Of 
he r duties abroad and at home she says: 

“In a way, the work on the Irrigation 
board is nothing new to me. I know 
what it is to live ‘at the end of the ditch.’ 
lhe problems of the District have been 
my problems for years. ‘There isn’t any- 
thing in the world I would rather do than 
manage this ranch and assist in the man- 
agement of the District.” bok 


UU 
APTAIN” HARRY PIDGEON is a 


lone sailor who leads a charmed life in 
a yawl scarcely larger than a whale-boat. 
Before appropriating the title of Captain 
he was a landlubber who had wandered 
up and down the world until he had seen 
enough of it to satisfy him. Deciding to 
explore the seven seas for a change he pro- 
ceeded to build a boat. He knew nothing 
ibout boats and had no nautical knowl- 
edge whatever, so he betook himself to 
the nearest public library for a sea faring 
education. 

After putting his craft together he 
named it “The Islander” and set sail for a 
trial trip. Entirely alone he cruised two 
thousand miles from the California coast, 
arriving on the twenty-sixth day in port 
at Honolulu at the tiller of his little yawl, 
the deck of which is only thirty-four feet 
long with ten feet width amidships and a 
‘abin so small than one can not stand 
erect in it. 

There have, indeed, been other lone 

sailors. Back in the nineties Captain 
Slocum cruised round the world in his 
mall sloop Spray. More recently Cap- 
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tain Drake sailed in the 
Sir Francis from Seattle 
to Maine by way of the 
Panama Canal, on the 
return trip getting within 
the breakers and suffering 
shipwreck. But these men 
were old and experienced 
seamen. They had _fol- 
lowed the sea since boy- 
hood. Prior to his frss = 
voyage in The Islander, 
Pidgeon had never been 
out of sight: of land, had 
never so much as taken a 
reef in a sail, had not been 
instructed in_ boat-build- 
ing. Yet he made, unaided, his floating 
home, tried its seaworthiness a few times 
in the waters about Santa Catalina Island, 
and nonchalantly sailed out of San Pedro 
harbor one morning with full confidence 
in his future safety. 

“There are two qualities that it is 
mighty convenient for a man to have,” 
said Pidgeon when I saw him the day 
after his arrival in Honolulu. ‘They are 
self-confidence and patience. The mere 
fact that a man has not done a particular 
thing before simply signifies that he has 
not done it before. ‘That is all there is to 
it. He should therefore get a good deal 
of pleasure out of the first performance.” 

Such was the trend of his philosophy as 
we sat on the deck of The Islander. His 
face, as he squinted in the glaring tropical 
sunlight indicated about fifty years of 
rough weather. Clad in dungarees, a 
patched khaki shirt and a hat brim that 
encircled his head like a ring of Saturn, 
with bare feet dangling in the water, he 
gave evidence of contentment and unpre- 
tentiousness. I wondered at the contra- 
diction in his nature which made him 
frankly social yet gave him pleasure in 
remotest solitude. It would be hard to 
imagine isolation more complete than his 
in midocean. 

Recounting details of the trip he told 
me how he lowered the mainsail and 
lashed the tiller, leaving only the jib and 
mizzen sail up, while he went below for 
a snatch of sleep, waking every hour or 
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Pidgeon was a landlubber who wanted to be a sea captain 
so he went to the public library for nautical knowledge, 
salted it down and sailed away. Novel method 


for marine education, but it worked 


so and coming up to see if all was well. 
On one occcasion when caught in a storm 
the tackle at the head of the mast tore 
loose and it was necessary for him to 
climb the mast and repair the damage, 
swaying from side to side and being jerked 
about by the boat’s plunging. Clinging 
to the mast by his legs and in constant 
danger of losing hold, he bent a new block 
to the mast-head and threaded the hal- 
yards, always in peril of being hurled 
into the sea to be left behind by the boat 
driven off before the gale. It was the 
danger of falling overboard that Pidgeon 
guarded most against throughout the 
voyage. His predicament, if he lost 
footing on the slippery deck, would be 
hopeless. What a spectacle his boat 
would have been to him, sailing away 
under a full spread of canvas! In bad 
weather it was his practice to trail a rope 
astern, to grab in such a contingency. On 
days when the sun was visible he got a 
sight through the sextant at noon and 
found his position, though it was a difh- 
cult maneuver on so restless a_ boat. 
Once a day he kindled a fire in the ship- 
mate stove and prepared a hot meal. 
Whenever the sea was calm enough to 
permit it he gave himself the luxury of a 
shave. 

“You can get used to anything,” he 
said. “Even solitary cruising can be 
enjoyable.” 

Pidgeon returned two months later to 
San Pedro ina six-weeks passage through 
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severe storms and put into the home 
harbor as unconcernedly as though he had 
merely been out for a Sunday sail to 
Catalina. Last winter he again crossed 
the Pacific, carrying a plentiful supply of 
provisions and water, this time bound for 
the South Seas and landing safely at the 
Marquesas. 

The first adventure of this sea-going 
landsman occurred in lowa fifty years 
ago when he cut with a pair of scissors the 
tether by which his mother had anchored 
him and toddled across the street to 
explore a neighbor’s yard. He has not 
given up the exploring habit. At the 
age of sixteen he went to California to be 
gone three weeks. He never went back 
to Iowa. From California he went to 
Washington, then to Alaska where for a 
time he made a livelihood by photog- 
raphy. One of his adventures was a trip 
into the wilds after specimens of native 
goats for the National Museum at 
Washington, D. C. Then he floated 
down the Yukon, breaking through 
the ice part way and seeing a com- 
panion go down in Five Finger 
Rapids. 

After the Yukon, why not 
explore the Mississippi? 
Forthwith he acquired a tiny 
house boat and floated the 
length of that river. Back 
to the Northwest, another 
idea presented itself. In a 
light buckboard with a 
light-weight nag he jour- 
neyed gypsy fashion from 
Canada to Mexico via the 
Pacific Coast. For several 
years after this he lived in 
the Sierras and made 
photographs in a lumber 
camp. Then hetried farm- 
ing in the San Joaquin 
Valley for a few years. 
Meanwhile there came the 
call of the sea and he sold 
the farm. 

“No wife, no child, getting 
old,” he ruminated. “Might 
as well see the rest of it”— 
and he pitched tent near San 
Pedro harbor. Gathering blue- 
prints, lumber and tools together 
he began the slow task of «amateur 
boat-building. At the end of a year 
The Islander was completed, staunch, 
clean as a duck. When in the home port 
Pidgeon stays on board, dreaming of 
further adventures and going ashore at 
monthly intervals for mail. 

Eart A. Brooks. 


U U 
NIMBLE fingers, strands of fine wire 


and a pair of pincers have enabled 
Mrs. Jeanette McCoy of Seattle to 
buy an automobile, to own a summer 
home at Hood’s Canal, to place two sons 
in the University of Washington, to travel 
about the United States whenever she so 
desires, and to make one trip to Europe. 
Mrs. McCoy is an artist in the creation 
of filigree work: the fashioning of hand- 
made brooches, hair ornaments, dainty 
lingerie clasps, bouquets, and sprays for 
evening gowns. ‘These she makes from 
the finest of gold, silver and enameled 
wires, twisted and turned by the aforesaid 
nimble fingers and the pair of pincers. 
When Mrs. McCoy was a little girl 
living in France her mother bought her a 
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small box of gold wire with directions for 
making simple childish jewelry. The girl 
became interested and made trinkets for 
her friends, just as children of today 
weave raffia doll hats and tiny baskets. 
She did not. however, forget the childhood 
pastime when the childhood days were 
over. Shecame to America and was married 
but in leisure moments made the dainty 
jewelry for “pin money,” the designs 
becoming more complex as she continued. 
At first her work was sold only through 
occasional demonstrations in stores of 
Los Angeles, but later when she decided 
to visit the world’s fair at Buffalo she 
took her wares to that place and the profits 
she made from the sales were sufficient to 
meet all expenses for herself and two boys. 



















Mrs. Jeanette McCoy's skilful fingers have 
been her fortune. She makes filigree jewelry 
and flowers. With strands of wire and a 
pair of pincers she has bought a home and 


an automobile and educated her sons 


When these boys were eight and three 
years old Mrs. McCoy was left a widow 
entirely on her own resources. That was 
fifteen years ago and since that time pin- 
money has not been the object of her 
labors. She has visited all the larger 
expositions in the country and made one 
trip abroad for the purpose of selling her 
wares, and the selling has enabled her to 
give her children a fine education and to 
provide for herself and family the reason- 
able comforts of life. 

A homestead, too, was taken over 
within these fifteen years and Mrs. 
McCoy spent two and a half years “at 
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Hood’s Canal where she divided her tim: 
between clearing land, shooing chipmunks 
from the doorstep and laying in a supply 
of gold wire butterflies and silver and 
enamel trinkets. She then moved t 
Seattle where she makes the jewelry 1: 
her own home. This work, which sh« 
does entirely alone, is sold retail anc 
wholesale to individuals and to stores 
Occasionally she demonstrates in down 
town shops where customers watch th: 
twists and turns of her art. 

“But,” says one of these customers “‘| 
said I wanted to see you put it togethe: 
and now that it’s done I haven’t the least 
idea how you did it.” ‘This is quite the 
truth for Mrs. McCoy’s hands work 
faster than the eye can follow. She doe: 
not consider her skill exceptional but 
attributes it all to the motto ‘Practis« 
makes perfect.” And surely she has 
practised, for it is through this _practis« 
with her nimble fingers, the bolts of wire, 

the pair of pincers and her tireless deter- 
mination that she has prospered. 

WANDA VON KETTLER. 


u U 


ITH a tiny, shivering, 
half-starved “bum” lamb, 
Miss Lea Ganguet of Cody, 
Wyoming, began her career 
as a sheep-raiser. That was 
six yearsago and the eleven- 
year-old girl is now the 
seventeen-year-old State 
Sheep Club Champion of 
Wyoming. One of her 
orphan lambs carried off 
the blue ribbon at the last 
Park County Fair and 
Miss Ganguet herself won 
the Armour & Company’s 
prize trip to the Inter- 
national Stock Show held 
several months ago in 
Chicago. 

When one of the ranch 
hands brought that first 
half-frozen orphan lamb to 
Lea Ganguet he told her that 
she must feed it six times a 
day in order to save its life. 
Although she had to rise very 

early to care for the lamb she 
performed the task most faithfully 

and the men on the ranch _ soon 
brought other “bums” to her. In a very 
short time the small shepherdess found 
that her band had increased to thirty-six 
hungry, growing, woolly creatures, most 
of them being Hampshires. 

That fall it was necessary for the little 
girl’s sheep to be put with her father’s 
flock so that they could be taken to a 
winter range. The next year Lea cared 
for fifty more motherless lambs and when 
fall came again it was necessary for her to 
send them with her father’s sheep to be 
wintered. But in 1918, after raising 
fifty-six “bums,” she retained eleven and 
realized $318 from the sale of the others. 
Then a dark cloud appeared upon the 
horizon of her happiness—her father sold 
his ranch and was moving to town. So 
interested had she become in her new 
industry that she resolved to continue it 
in the face of difficulty and persuaded her 
sister to help her. The two girls walked 
seventeen miles from the ranch to Cody, 
driving the band of eleven lambs into town. 

For a time the sheep were kept in a 
small corral and later placed in a pasture 
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which Lea herself leased: That 
summer of 1919 she heard of the 
work of the Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
of the Extension Division of the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture and went into it. She 
quickly realized from that work 
the importance of raising thor- 
oughbred stock, so in the fall sold 
her lambs and ewes and purchased 
forty-two half-blood Rambouillets 
and a Rambouillet ram. The 
next year she added a Cotswold 
we to the herd and culled out all 
undesirable animals. She now 
has asubstantial start in the sheep 
business. 

Last September, because of her 
thorough knowledge of sheep- 
raising, Miss Ganguet was elected 
superintendent of the sheep de- 
partment of the Park County Fair. 
Of the two orphan lambs which 
she entered in that department, 
one captured the first prize and 
the other placed fourth in compe- 
tition with many other animals. 

From experience Miss Ganguet 
has worked out acomplete system 
of feeding for sheep. She knows 
what is best for summer feed; what 
food will help sheep to stand the 
cold weather; what to feed ewes 
during lambing time. From ex- 
periments she has found what 
kind of sheep can be raised most 
successfully for the early market 
and what breeds will do best in her 
locality. She also knows which 
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Miss Lea Ganguet is the seventeen-year-old State Sheep 
Club Champion of Wyoming. With her shepherdess 
Her specialty 


savings she plans to go to college. 
is raising orphan lambs. Here is “Baby Boy,” an 
orphan prize-winner, and “Nanny,” a pet goat 
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sheep will produce the best quality 
of wool. But above everything, 
she can raise sheep with an almost 
zero percentage of loss. 

With the money which she is 
making in the sheep industry Miss 
Ganguet is planning to go through 
college. She will continue in her 
ambition to rank second to none 
in skill as a sheep-raiser. 

AGNES WRIGHT SpRING. 


U UV 


N the Philippine Islands it is the 

native custom for the married 
children to come back home to live 
after the wedding until such time 
as they may be inclined to estab- 
lish a home of their own. Conse- 
quently the families are always 
large and the domestic ties become 
very strong. The illustration 
herewith shows a Filipino family 
of high social and commercial 
standing, gathered to celebrate an 
anniversary. In the center are 
Don Mariano Limjap and wife, 
surrounded by their descendants 
and “in-laws.” Although there 
are twenty-two in the group it is 
incomplete, as it does not include 
the Honorable Sergio Osmenia, 
Premier of the Philippines, who 
recently married one of the 
daughters. The Don has exten- 


sive interests in the export trade 
of hemp and other island products 
and his residence is one of the 
finest in Manila. 


M. M. M. 
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Don Mariano Limjap not only has extensive business interests in the export trade of Manila hemp and other important products 
of the Philippine Islands—he has an extensive and interesting family. The Don and his wife are in the center of the 
group of twenty-two, gathered to celebrate an anniversary. The Limjap home is one of the finest in Manila 
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SECRET VALLEY 


A Story of Strange Trails 


By Leland W. Peck 


Author of: Yellow, etc. 


Illustrated by Louis Regers 


XXII 

S Sylvia and Gil, shaken by the 
shock of hearing the stranger’s 
identity, moved unsteadily to- 
ward their horses, they almost 
collided with Pop Pickett who was hasten- 
ing eager-eyed to the store to geta close- 
up look at the newcomers. Gil gripped 

his bony arm. 

“Pop, that old man in the car is named 
Rockwell. He says he used to live in 
Pocket Valley. ‘Take a good look at him 
and tell me if he’s the man you used to 
know. Were there ever to Rockwells in 
this country?” 

Pop’s mouth fell open; his faded eyes 
glinted with this added interest. “John 
Rockwell? Here? Who'd ’a’ thought it! 
Jiminy!” He tore loose from Gil’s fingers 
and hastened on. 

They watched him shake hands with 
the old man in the car, watched them as 
they spoke, asking and answering ques- 
tions. After a time Pop pointed, the car 
swung out into the road, passed the two 
silent w atchers and stopped before the 
old Miner’s Rest. The driver got out, fol- 
lowed by Rockwell, who felt about with 
his cane before stepping to the ground. 
Guided by the arm of the younger man he 
climbed the low steps. 

“That’s him, all right! That’s Rock- 
well!” chuckled Pop as he came up to 
Sylvia and Gil. “He remembered me and 
spoke of a lot of things I remember. By 
cracky, it’s like old times!” 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Pickett,” Gil 
urged as the old man started toward the 
car. ‘You've got to help us—somehow. 
There is something you can do.” He 
made a slight gesture toward Sylvia, who 
stood unseeing, lost in a nightmare vision 
of the future. 

Pop glanced shrewdly at her, looked 
hard at Gil, fingered his sparse beard, then 
drew Gil aside. 

“Tell me about it, son. 
out to help that little g gal or you. 
half-idee what it’s about, but tell me. 

And Gil told him—of Kirk’s business in 
Secret Valley, of the girl’s dilemma, of the 
shock she had just received. He forgot 

completely the promise not to mention 
the gold to any one; in fact, in his present 
state of mind Gil Phillips would have 
stopped at nothing to save the girl he 
loved from her present suffering. 

“Now, without time to plan anything,” 
Gil concluded, ‘I’m sure of this much: 
we’ve got to have time to see Kirk, tell 
him where to look for the gold, get his 


Ili lay myself 
I got a 
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promise to keep quiet about certain 
things, and get away before Rockwell 
shows up in Pocket. Listen: this little 
girl’s father was a stage robber, but you 
and I have got to help her through this 
tight hole—we’ve got to. It isn’t her 
fault; she can’t be blamed for what her 
father did; and we can’t let her suffer any 
more than she’s going to through the 
knowledge she alre ady has—which will 
be enough for any girl. Do you get what 
.’ m driving at? : 

“Certain sure, boy. And we won’t lay 
down on the job. She needs help, and if 
helping her cover up the past is a crime, 
I ought to be in jail this minute! Now 
lookey here, son, you two galavant on 

about your business up to Secret Valley 
and leave Rockwell to me. I’ll hold him to- 
morrow—next day if I can, but tomorrow 
sure. I'll tell him I’ll get horses for him 
and his friend, and then I'll forget to send 
‘em round. That'll give you a day. He 
aint interested in that gold; he always 
said there wasn’t any hid out. And he 
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Ten minutes later Kirk emerged 
from the ladderway. His eyes 
held a look of uncertainty 


don’t know about anybody being up there 
hunting it, and he won’t learn about it 
from me. Now you just slide along and 
find it if you can and get away with the 
gal to your auto—good thing it’s ’tother 
side the ridge, lets you skip out easy—and 
good luck go with both of you.” 

The old man’s eyes twinkled with ex- 
citement as he shook hands with the girl 
and young man. They knew they had a 
friend in him: Gil, because of their con- 
versation; Sylvia, who had not heard it, 
by the look in the patriarch’s face as he 
turned away to join his guests. 

XXIII 

bs tend evening at the Pocket Valley 

house was not a jolly one. Gil and 
Old Timer helped Sylvia get ready to 
leave on the following day. There was 
not a great deal to be moved, but the 
activity helped bridge over the abyss that 
the coming of Rockwell had created be- 
tween the girl and the man. For they 
could talk about such immaterial things 
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as dunnage bags and satchels, whereas 
they found it impossible to meet on com- 
mon ground concerning her predicament. 

e boy had been told no more than 
that Kirk and his men were detectives, 
and that they too were looking for the 
hidden gold. Old Timer’s eyes sparkled 
at the news; he agreed readily enough to 
Gil’s order that he give Kirk a wide berth. 
As to his defection that afternoon, the boy 
explained that he had been “doing a little 
sleuthing” up on the ridge. 


ORNING. The beginning of what 

promised to be an eventful day came 
with all the magic beauty of a mountain 
dawn. But the keen tang of the air, the 
glory of the sunrise, the haze of mist over 
the laughing stream, the coruscation of 
the meadow jeweled with dew, brought no 
response to Sylvia Randolph’s heavy 
eyes, eyes that had stared into the dark 
long hours during the night, seeing in the 
black void above her head a succession of 
pictures of what had been and what could 
never be. Oh, the pity of it! Love, anda 
man for whom she would have done any- 
thing, lost. She sat dully at the cabin 
door until Gil and the boy joined her. 

The imperturbable Wah Shing served 
them breakfast, and Gil endeavored to 
bring back the smile to Sylvia’s drooping 
lips, but his gaiety was an effort. When 
the unfinished food was removed they 
busied themselves with the final packing. 
And when this was done, Old Timer left 
them to themselves. 

The forlorn picture she made, sitting 
beside the door with her fingers working 
nervously at her scarf, brought Gil to her 
side, but she gently pushed him into a 
chair. When he reminded her that he in- 
tended to shoulder her troubles, she looked 
at him through wet lashes and told him 
that he must not speak of marriage again. 
Her lips quivered as she finished, for it 
was the most difficult sentence she had 
ever pronounced 

He tried to laugh away the notion that 
what had transpired forty years before 
would make any difference to him now. 
Of course she was going to marry him, the 
very day they reached San Francisco. 
But she was firm, shook her head, not 
trusting herself to speak. Suddenly she 
rose and stumbled into the house. 

It lacked an hour of noon when, after 
finding relief in a private and thorough 
period of weeping, she helped Gil catch up 
the horses and tie them in readiness. Then 
leaving the rolls and hand baggage in Wah 
Shing’s care the two started for Secret 
Valley to carry out their part of the com- 
pact. On the ridge they were overtaken 
by Old Timer, who so earnestly pleaded 
to be allowed to go that Gil said yes. 

Kirk seemed relieved to see them. He 
greeted them pleasantly, expectancy shin- 
ing in his eyes. 

Sylvia, composed now, and coldly direct 
in her manner, repeated the conditions 
upon which she would reveal what she 
knew of the hiding place of the treasure. 

Kirk, striving to discipline the muscles 
of his face, which would persist in twitch- 
ing now that the fulfilment of his quest 
was within sight, agreed. His companions 
said nothing, but they too showed the 
strain of hopes almost realized. 

In an emotionless voice Sylvia said: 

“There is a cellar under this cabin. 
cording to the information we have, 
gold is there.” 


Ac- 
the 
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Kirk’s tense body jerked forward. 

“A cellar? Here?” 

Sylvia led the way to the closet, pointed 
at the boxes. Sanderson and Walsh hur- 
riedly dragged them aside, found the trap 
door, raised it. Kirk went on his knees, 
peered down. The heavy breathing of his 
two deputies sounded loud in the little 
enclosure. 

Kirk sprang up, ordered Walsh to get 
picks and shovels, Sanderson to light and 
fetch the oil lamp. He was all efficiency 
now. His men sprang to carry out his 
commands. 

“You understand,” said Sylvia, “that 
we do not know that the gold 1s still there. 
But we have reason to believe it is.” 

The detective’s only answer was a nod; 
he seemed to be debating something. He 
glanced at the girl, at Gil and the young- 
ster. Then he said pointedly: 

“We'll all go down, if you please.” 

There was no mistaking his thought. 
He was going to take no chances of a trick, 
of a possible ruse on their part. Sylvia 
flashed a look to Gil; his unspoken answer 
reassured her. 

Kirk’s two companions had already 
dropped out of sight down the ladder; 
Old Timer followed them close. Din 
Hock — appeared in the kitchen 
doorway. Gil gave him a quick nod that 

caused his eyes to roll; a slow grin ap- 
peared on his face. Satisfied, he tucked 
his hands into his sleeves and withdrew. 

Kirk was the last to descend the ladder. 
He glanced sharply about the musty 
underground room and turned to Sylvia. 

“Would you mind—” he began polite ly, 

“that is, if you know the spot— 

Quickly € iil reached back and drew Old 
Timer close. “Which post?” he whispered. 

The boy’s eyes darted to the wall. Sur- 
reptitiously he pointed. Gil stepped for- 
ward 

“Near that support,” 
fidently. 

Sanderson and Walsh lost no time, be- 
gan swinging their picks lustily. Kirk 
stood close to the workers, with Old Timer 
at his elbow; the others drew back. The 
chuck of the picks, labored breathing—an 
ejaculation. The watchers leaned for- 
ward 

“Damn the rocks!” snarled Sanderson. 
“Thought I’d struck something.” 

“That’s the hardest work they’ve ever 
done,” Gil whispered to Sylvia. 

“Say—I think we’ve—look here, fel- 
lows! We’ve struck it—we’ve struck it, 
sure as hell!” 

Kirk was on his knees, frantically tug- 
ging at something. The others crouched 
beside him, peering into the pool of dark- 
ness that was the hole. 

“Get the light over here, can’t you?” 
cried Kirk irritably; ‘‘are you helpless? 
Have I got to do it myself?” 

Sanderson hastily brought the lamp. 
A rotted piece of wood was exposed, and 
Kirk’s fingers were hooked over its end. 
But wrench as he would it refused to be 
moved. 

Kirk seized his pick and swung it fu- 
riously, dropped again to claw the loos- 
ened earth away with his hands, again 
used the pick. Its point struck with a 
deadened boom against the wood—the 
sound that had first brought him to all 
fours. Reason told him that there would 
be no such sound unless there were a 
hollow beneath. 

Feverishly he dug and scraped His 


he said con- 
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companions, eager to be of some help, only 
brought down on themselves the fury of 
the man with the pick. 

“Stand back, will you?” he shouted. 
“Give me room! Damn you, Walsh, get 
out of my way! Say, where the devil is 
that lamp? Do you think I can see in the 
dark?” 

Sanderson brought the lamp closer, 
silent under the lash of the other man’s 
wo ds. By this time a considerable area 
of the board was exposed, and Kirk thrust 
the point of the pick under it and pried. 
This time the wood gave, rose slowly. 
Then resistance was overcome; the rotted 
plank came away from the close-packed 
soil, revealing a cavity perhaps eight 
inches wide and about three feet long. 
Edges of other boards showed now, one 
on either side of the opening, but they 
were unimportant details—the black gap 
between them offered far more interest. 

At this tense, critical moment Kirk 
turned sharply to face Sylvia and Gil. In 
a cold even tone he said: 

“You'll not be needed any longer.” 

With a gesture that was as dictatorial as 
his words, he indicated the ladder. Gil’s 
eyes blazed at the tone, but Sylvia pulled 
at his sleeve. As they turned away Gil 
glanced about for the boy. He was gone. 
They climbed to the room above. 

“T can’t understand Old Timer leav- 
ing,” said Gil. ‘‘You’d think he couldn’t 
move away from such a sight.” Sylvia 
only nodded. She was trembling with 
excitement. 

“Come,” whispered Gil, and drew her 
toward the trapdoor. 


T is given to few men to find buried 

treasure. Those thus favored experi- 
ence a strange gamut of emotions as they 
come upon the storehouse of hidden gold. 
They tear madly at the covering; they 
utter unintelligible phrases; their eyes 
gleam with an avid light; their faces 
twist into unnatural lines. ‘They are in- 
sensible to all save the wealth of imperish- 
able gold their tools disclose 

They do not, for example, see in the 
wan light the two figures that cling to the 
ladder just far enough down so they can 
observe what transpires in the under- 
ground room— 

“Tt’s there! I tell you it’s there!’ Kirk 
exulted as he ripped away a strip of rotten 
canvas. 

Sanderson plunged a hand into the dim 
opening, felt about. 

“More wood—a box or something— 
feels like a—ah, here’s the real stuff! 


Come on out of there, damn you—there, 
that’s the baby!” 
A chunky canvas bag appeared. Kirk 


snatched it. 

“Gold! Gold!” he gabbled, plucking at 
the closed mouth with shaking fingers. 

Walsh snapped open a knife, slit the 
tight fabric with one swift stroke. A dull 
yellow stream spurted forth. 

“You jackass! You poor—here, get 
busy, you blockhead!’ Kirk raged. 
“Hold your hat under this, quick. Do 
you think it’s sand?” He hugged the col- 
lapsing bag against his body, trying to 
stem the golden stream. 

“Look!” cried Sanderson at the hole. 
He held a similar bag in his hand. He set 
it down gingerly and dived into the open- 
ing again. Three more bags followed, 
when he announced that the cavity was 
empty except for a small box. “Iron 
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bound—feels like—that’s what it is, sure. 
An express box!” 


They hefted the sacks, exulted over 


them. Putting them carefully aside, they 
attacked the remaining boards. Kirk was 
in high humor now. He laughed as he 


struggled with the refractory covering of 


the treasure pit. 
**A good day’s work, eh?” he chattered. 

“Some little gold diggers, us! Over three 
hundred dollars a pound, and those sacks 
weight twenty pounds each if they weigh 
an ounce. Thirty thousand dollars right 
there! And more in the little old box! 
Take a hand here, Walsh. Up, pull— 
what the hell’s the matter, can’t you— 
it’s coming—easy now!” 

Small as it was, the metal-bound sturdy 
little chest was unconscionably heavy. 
They dragged it from its resting place 
with grunts and surveyed it with satis- 
faction. Kirk examined the fastening. 

“No lock!” he cried. Hurriedly he 
pried up the rusted hasp with the pick 
point, tugged open the lid. a. 

From their perch on the ladder Sylvia 
and Gil saw that the express box was 
almost filled with bags similar to the five 
first found, except that the canvas looked 
newer, cleaner. The three men were now 
on their knees, lifting bag after bag, gloat- 
ing over their number, ejaculating over 
the weight of each. At this point Walsh 
began cursing fervently, fondling the bags 
like a crazy man. Gil nudged Sylvia, and 
silently they climbed back to the 
room. 

“My dear, you’ve witnessed a 
sight that few ever see,” he said 
with a shaky little laugh. ‘““Think 
of it! I’ll bet there’s a hundred 
thousand dollars in raw gold down 
there!”’ 

Sylvia had lost some of the pallor 
from her cheeks. But she could 
not banish from her mind _ the 
deadly thought of what that store 
of yellow metal stood for. 

“Tt was exciting,” she admitted. 
“Don’t men  act—funny—when 
they get a lot of gold in their hands! 
And such language!” 

She went over to where Din 
Hock sat in a corner confidently 
waiting. 

“They’ve found it, Din Hock!” 

“Aih-yah! Plenty good!” he 
cackled, his little eyes shining. 
“Long time my think mebbeso no 
findem; now Chinaman catchem f’ 
thousand dollah. Plenty good, 
you bet!” 
~ “Where can that boy be?” said 
Gil. He stepped to the outer door 
and looked about. Old Timer was 
standing at the corner of the cabin. 

“Have they found it?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“They certainly You 
missed something!” 

“T been busy,” replied the boy 
with an air of deep mystery. 

“What are you up to, son?” his 
friend demanded. 

“Detective work.” And turning 
quickly, he dodged out of sight 
round the building. 

XXIV 
Vs. you get the skate and 
saddle him.” 
Kirk was calm now, efhcient. 
The gold had been dragged and 


have! 
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carried to the bottom of the ladder. 

“Pick up several grain sacks as you 
come back,” he added. “We'll rig up 
something to carry the stuff on the 
saddle.” 

Walsh 
appeared. 

“This’ll make a mighty heavy load,” 
Kirk said to Sanderson. ‘But the heavier 
the better, eh? I guess you'll believe me 
now! [told youl had a straight tip. You 
figured maybe I was on the wrong track— 
but you notice | succeeded.” 

“Couple of times I thought it was all 
off,” said the other. 

“A matter of watching the details,” 
answered Kirk complacently. ‘When 
you've had the experience I have you'll 
learn to work things out before you start 
a cleanup in a case like this. If we had 
forced our hand too strong that fool skirt 
would have balked. But at that we’d 
have found it before if it hadn’t been for 
that blasted buttinski Phillips. I had to 
hgure on him.” 

“Marking that map and then leaving 
it in the store had me worried,” said San- 
derson. ‘What if some one had seen that 
circle you made and took the tip?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Sanderson. Nobody 


climbed the ladder and dis- 


took the tip, did they? I don’t overlook 
any important points. Forget the map 
we've got the gold, haven’t we?” 

“You bet we have! 
Chink and his five thousand cut? 


How about the 
, 
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“We'll fix that. But I don’t intend to 
linger a minute after we get going, If it 
gets out that we have found the stuff it 
might not be safe in these mountains.” 

He lit a cigarette and sat down on the 
express chest. Sanderson poked one of 
the bags nervously. 

“What the devil!” snapped Kirk after 
a while. “Walsh must be currying the 
nag. Does he think we want to hang 
round here all night? We’ve got to fuss a 
while with that bunch upstairs, and—” 
he looked at his watch—‘‘we haven’t any 
too much time. Take a look, Sanderson; 
the poor fool probably doesn’t know how 
to put a saddleon. You should have gone 
in the first place.” 

Sanderson obeyed, and Kirk sat alone 
in the wan glow of the lamp which threw 
a great grotesque shadow of his head and 
shoulders on the earth wall of the stuffy 
room. He patted the fat bags; in his 
narrowed eyes was a look of satisfaction; 
he smiled faintly, as if the picture he con- 
jured up in his brain was a pleasant one. 


"TEN minutes later Kirk’s head emerged 
from the ladderway. His eyes held a 
look of uncertainty, which changed to one 
of intense surprise as they fell on a large 
and efhcient-looking automatic pistol 
that pointed into his face at close range. 
“Got it all nicely piled up down there?” 
asked the man with the weapon, a tower- 
ing figure standing at ease beside the 
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apdoor. “Very thoughtful, Mr. ‘Shifty’ 
Kirk, I’msure. It will save us some trouble. 

nd now please step on up. I always try 
to be polite, but move when I say to!” 

The trapped man’s thin lips were 

lid, his cheeks haggard. In his little 

es was the look of a cornered rat. One 

tick glance about, and he obeyed the 
ymmand of the big man with the pistol. 
\nother man stood across the opening 

1 the closet floor. As Kirk climbed list- 

sly out of the hole this man slipped a 

ining nickeled handcuff on one wrist, 

rned him about, clicked its mate on the 
ther wrist. Kirk said nothing. 

Pushed out into the main room of the 

bin, the prisoner saw his two accom- 

ices in the treasure hunt standing with 
till another man. ‘Their hands were 

ck of their bodies, and he did not have 
to be told why they were in that position. 
\cross the room, standing in a little group 
by themselves, were Sylvia Randolph, 
Gil Phillips, Old Timer Barnes and Din 
Hock, silent spectators. 

“Well, Shifty, the game’s up,” rumbled 
the big detective, removing a blued pistol 
from the prisoner’s pocket. “We sat 
tight up on the ridge quite a while wait- 
ing for this.” 

“Who tipped you!” 
handcuffed man coolly. 


demanded the 


4 


at 


He was on his knees frantically tugging at something. ‘Where the devil is that lamp?” he shouted 
irritably. Sanderson hastily brought the lamp closer. The watchers leaned forward 
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“Norton’s letters, in the beginning. 
What Walsh learned during his bit in San 
Quentin we learned too. It wasn’t hard 
to connect Norton the murderer with 
Norton the stage robber, once we got a 
slant at his letters. My company has 
been waiting a long time for such a clue 
as his letters gave. We just let ’em go 
through after reading them and kept our 
eyes open. Cinch! We follow Walsh; 
enter Shifty Kirk and Strong-Arm Sander- 
son. 

“You haven’t got anything on me. 
\nd I found that gold. I’ve got a claim, 
and [Il fight for it.” 

“So-of” said the man who had fettered 
Kirk’s wrists. ‘Well, you can fight for 
it—after we've settled several other 
things. The Avondale bank robbery, for 
instance—we ve got fingerprint evidence, 
absolute proof—and the Skellings safe- 
cracking job, where you slipped with your 
‘soup’ and mussed up your right hand. 
If that isn’t enough, how about that little 
trick you pulled off at Portland? The 
goods are on you there too. As to finding 
the gold—better forget it.” 

The prisoner licked his lips, and avoid- 
ing the virulent looks of his partners in 
his latest enterprise, lapsed into silence. 
At the big man’s suggestion the three 
prisoners were led outside, where they 
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sat in the shade a little distance from the 
cabin in charge of one of the detectives 
called Tim. 

“You folks can feel proud of your young 
friend Johnny, here,” said the big man 
when the others were gone. “He’d make 
a good detectiv a 

Old Timer grinned with pleasure as he 
turned to Gil. 


“Say, Gil, ’member me telling you 
about Big John, the plainclothes man, 
that night we become pardners? Well, 


this is him.’ 

The giant and the smal! boy exchanged 
a look that told how firm their friendship 
Was. 

“Tm a Special Agent of the express 
company,’ Big John explained. “I 
haven’t the power to make the arrest, so 
Tim and Dan of the regular force came 
with me. I wanted the gold and they 
wanted Kirk and his pals. We brought 
the warrant along with us—we hgured 
we'd have use for tt. 

“But I dunno just what we'd ’a’ done 
but for the kid. He kept us posted these 
last couple of days, ever since he hap- 
pened to run on to our camp up on the 
north ridge. We was planning to close 
in after the stuff was found, for fear we 
couldn’t locate it otherwise, and it wasn’t 
going to be easy to know when that was 
until the lad showed up. 
I’m going to see that he 
heures in on the reward.” 

“T have in mind a plan 
that he'll figure in,” Gil 
said, and Sylvia gave hima 
look of approval. 

“Tim nearly spilled the 
beans a few days ago,” 
Big John went on. “Lucky 
for us nobody noticed it. 
We didn’t have much to do 
up on the hill, and Tim 
was fussing with the rifle. 
Sighted it at a shadow on 
the cliff across the canon— 
and pulled the trigger. 
Didn’t mean to—but it 
worried us for a while.” 

“Me too!” exclaimed Gil. 
“His bullet missed my head 
only about two feet!” 

“Hah! That’s what the 
kid told us,” said Big John. 

“T said she didn’t do it, 
didn’t I, Gil?’ Old Timer 
demanded. “But I’d prom- 
ised not to tell you who did.” 

“You see,” Big John 
explained, “we didn’t want 
to risk having you know we 
were here for fear you 
wouldn’t act natural.” He 
looked at his watch. 
“Wonder if there’s any real 
grub in the house? We've 
been living on canned stuff 
and crackers for nearly a 
week.” 

Din Hock, imperturbable 
as ever, his gaunt face 
wiped clean of all expres- 
sion, entered the kitchen, 
whence soon came the 
sound of rattling stove lids 
and pans. 

“Tet’s have a look, Dan,” 
Big John suggested, and 
the two descended the 


ladder, to reappear shortly 
with shining eyes. 
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“Those three crooks was playing for a 
man-size stake, believe me,” Big John 
announced. ‘‘There’s enough nuggets 
and gold dust down there to turn any- 
body’s head. Heavy? Say, it’s going to 
take a strong horse to pack it out of here.” 

‘Kirk has a horse,” Gil informed him, 
“and Din Hock, the cook, has a couple of 
mules grazing somewhere nearby.” 

“Oh, we'll make out,” laughed the big 
officer. “The prisoners can walk to where 
we have a big car parked off the road near 
Rampage. Some game, wasn’t it, imper- 
sonating the Pinkertons. 
It worked—for a while. 
You can always expect 
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ing its rough rungs. He peered down over 
his shoulder, and those in the room heard 
a hoarse cry. The next instant he leaped 
into view, his usually florid face pale, his 
eyes staring. He had all the appearance 
of a man who has just seen a ghost. 
“My God!” he gasped at the startled 
assemblage, “‘it’s gone!” 
XXV 
AD the furniture of the room sud- 


denly disappeared before their eyes 
it would not have caused more consterna- 
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felt that it would prove impotent against 
the apparition that might at any 
moment emerge from the dim opening. 
His fellow detective, his weapon also 
in readiness, stood indecisive—and not 
too close. 

For what seemed like a long time no 
one spoke or moved. Every eye was on 
the gaping hole in the closet floor. Then 
Gil shook himself impatiently and stepped 
forward. 

“It can’t be gone,” he said. “That’s 
foolish. We have not been out of this 
room, and you saw it 
there before we ate. 
The light may be bad 








something slick when 
Shifty has a hand in it.” 

Sylvia had hardly 
spoken since the unex- 
pected climax of the gold 
hunt. The plight of Kirk 
and his companions af- 
fected her little; they 
had brought her enough 
sorrow to deserve the 
punishment they would 
receive. The revelation 
that they were not rep- 
resenting the law gave 
her a dim hope that she 
might yet drop out of 
the affair without her 
relationship to one of 
the stage robbers becom- 
ing known. 

But this hope did not 
stir her; she could not | 
put aside the persistent 
thought that she was a 
criminal’s daughter 
that nothing much mat- 
tered now. Never again 
could she hold up her 
head, look the world in 
the eye with her old 
confidence. But worst 
of all, she ached with the 
knowledge that she had 
lost her chance of happi- 
ness with Gil Phillips, 
who loved her. She 
could not—should not 
take advantage of his 
great-hearted insistence 
that the past be for- 
gotten. 

She listened listlessly 
while Gilexplained about 
the reward promised Din 
Hock; to Big John’s 
agreement that the old 
Chinaman would receive 
his five thousand dollars. 
And when the _ cook 
brought in the food she 
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The Lord of the 


Thunder Gate 


By Sidney Herschel Small 


EXT month we begina fascinating, | 
tale of America and 
Japan. There is nothing of propaganda 
init. The story is concerned only with 
the romance and adventure that spring big 
from a very ingenious situation. An 
American, born and reared in the land 
of cherry-blossoms, outcast in Japan 
through the perfidy of friends he had 
made at college in America, suddenly, 
by a trick of fate, finds himself lifted 
out of the squalor of an unspeakable 
inn to the splendor of a samurai’s 
throne—son and heir of the Lord of 
the Thunder Gate. 
thrilling situations, told by a writer 
who knows Japan as you know Main 
In America, this colorful story 
of two continents, which strikes a new 
note in our national fiction, finds its 
dramatic culmination.—The Editors. 


fantastic 


There ensue, 


and—” 

“But it is gone,” in- 
sisted Big John. “It 
isn’t where it was, any- 
way—it’s been moved. 
I didn’t go clear down 
—I—had a sort of chill; 
and I’ve got one yet! I 
tell you, the stuff aint 
there; even the box is 
gone!” 

He drew the back of 
his hand across his upper 
lip, where tiny glistening 
drops had appeared. 

“There is nobody in 
this valley but us and 
the prisoners,” Gil ar- 
gued. “We saw them 
open the trap door and 
go down. No one else 
could be down there.” 

“That’s just it!” the 
detective cried 
hoarsely. “That's what 
took the gimp out of 
me! I don’t take any 
stock in spooks, but this 
looks mighty funny.” 

“Let’s not be chil- 
dren,” Gil advised the 
whole company. “The 
gold couldn’t move it- 
self. If it has been 
moved, then some one 
is in the cellar right 
now. I don’t understand 
it, but this much is cer- 
tain: he—or they—can’t 
escape. Nevertheless, I 
don’t intend to wait here 
until—” 

He crossed boldly to 
the closet. In an instant 
Sylvia’s fingers clasped 





his arm. 
“No—no,” she 
breathed. “You must 


not! It is not your place 
to do it—you might be 
killed!” 














made an attempt to eat, 


>SOGSS 








but with poor success. 

Gil patted her hand 
beneath the table, tried to comfort her 
with low-spoken endearments, but her 
heart was too heavy and she gave him buta 
pitiful travesty of her usual wonderful 
smile. 

When the meal was over Din Hock 
replenished the table and the prisoners 
were brought in. In dejected silence they 
ate, were again handcuffed, led away. 

“Now,” said Big John, “we'll get that 
yellow stuff up here and pack it. I'll pass 
It up to you, Dan.” 

He backed down the ladder, the dim 
light of the lamp still burning below light- 


ing, SRS, ( 


tion, more blank incredulity, than the big 
officer’s announcement. 

The thing was impossible! Yet— 

Big John’s face told the others that he 
had spoken truly. His round cheeks, 
usually so bright with color, were ashen. 
His distended eyes spoke as effectively 
as words that the thought of supernatural 
forces was in his brain. 

Setting his teeth, yet with something 
akin to fear showing in his movements, 
he turned to face the closet. His big hand 
closed a little shakily over the butt of his 
pistol, as if he half expected to use it, yet 
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He looked down into 

her wide entreating eyes, 

saw there something that made him 

glow. ‘My dear,” he began, patting her 

shoulder, ‘there is no—” 

He was interrupted by Din Hock, 
hurrying in from the kitchen. 

“Whasamalla?” he demanded sharply. 


“Somebody has—taken the gold,” 
Sylvia told him. 
“Golo gone? Aih-yah!” he shouted. 


His eyes blinked several times and his 
chin dropped. Then suddenly he sprang 
toward the outer door, seizing the sleeves 
of Gil and Big John. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The West 


Significant News 


from the Nation's 
Capital 








at Washington 


By 


Theodore M. Knappen 


Sunset Staff Correspondent 















































ENATOR BORAH no longer occu- 

pies all of the national spotlight 

that falls on Idaho. Frank R. 

Gooding, the junior Senator, has 
recently achieved fame as the bad boy of 
tariff legislation. The late Senator Boise 
Penrose remarked shortly before his death 
that there would be no tariff bill in the 
Senate until Gooding got that high duty 
on wool. Gooding got it, but he got it 
by the simple expedient of using all his 
energies to give everything else just as 
high a tariff as its friends wanted. 

The powerful Farm Bureau Federation, 
having observed that the emergency 
tariff law demoralized a $40,000,000 pork 
trade with Italy to protect the California 
lemon growers, had previous engagements 
when the dairymen, the wool men, the 
hide men, the nut men, the rice men and 
others solicited its support, and advised 
that each farm commodity group paddle 
its own tariff canoe. Gooding took them 
in tow behind his wool program, and pres- 
ently there was a new sort of bloc in the 
Senate—the farmer-manufacturer bloc, 
with a friendly leaning toward any tariff 
that anybody wanted. When President 
Howard of the Farm Bureau Federation 
saw the tariff schedules resultant from the 
Gooding plan of giving everybody any- 
thing except a low tariff he forgot his 
previous engagement and commented 
that after all the tariff bill didn’t do 
much except give to the farmers tariffs 
they didn’t need for themselves, and to 
thers tariffs the farmers couldn’t stand. 
\lso the Farm Bureau declared against 
the American valuation plan of rating 
imported goods. This leaves Mr. Good- 
ing in the anomalous position of having 
the farmers for him commodity by com- 
nodity but against him in the composite. 

Nevertheless there are many Senators 
who agree with Senator Gooding that it 
s better to fool the farmers in detail than 
in a lump, and he is determined to defeat 
the discreet movement to delay the tariff 
bill until after the elections. Congress, 


he says, shall not adjourn until it has 
produced a tariff law. In the meantime 
the farm bloc proper is only partly mesh- 
ing with the Gooding tariff bloc, for some 
of its members represent such great sur- 
plus staples as cotton, wheat, corn and 
pork and they are wondering what will 
happen to our exports when other coun- 
tries follow Italy’s example and begin to 
indulge in reprisals. Also they have been 
proceeding on the theory that prices of 
other commodities must come down to 
the level of depressed agricultural prod- 
ucts—and here comes Gooding witha tariff 
to elevate them. Altogether Mr. Gooding 
promises to be a real trouble-maker. 


U 
McArthur's Victorious Rally 


The Pacific Coast members of Congress 
stood unanimously for maintaining the 
treaty strength of the Navy in'the contest 
that resulted in the overthrow of the 
House appropriations committee’s recom- 
mendation of a crippled Navy. Indeed, 
Representative McArthur of Oregon was 
the courageous organizer and leader of 
what looked like a forlorn hope when it 
was undertaken. ‘lhe necessity for econ- 
omy in national expenditures is so pressing 
and the belief so prevalent that the 
Washington Conference ushered in the 
millennium that the advocates of a Nav y 
of only 67,000 men had a great advantage. 
Behind the screen of economy, lower 
taxes, and the pacifying effects of the 
Conference, there has been an amazing 
mobilization of the pacifists, internation- 
alists and the Utopians who are always 
sure that the last war has been fought. 

These are the men who coldly rejected 
General Crozier’s pleas for a few million 
dollars in the years before the war so that 
we might have a few modern guns and 
the equipment to make more, and then 
hastily voted four billions for ordnance 
when it was so late that the guns the 
money bought never got to France. Also 





they crucified poor Crozier because he 
didn’t have his artillery ready. 

An army officer of distinction, who saw 
severe fighting in France, recently made 
a courtesy call on one of these Bourbonic 
legislators who happened to represent the 
officer’ s old home district. The congress- 
man’s clerk took the soldier’s card to his 
chief and returned with the statement 
that Mr. didn’t care to see anvbody 
in “that uniform!” 


U 
Dover and the Civil Service 


Elmer Dover, of Tacoma, who directed 
the Republican campaign of 1920 in the 
Far West, was brought into the Treasury 
Department as an assistant secretary a 
few months ago by President Harding for 
the purpose of ‘“‘making the Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bureaus efficient.’ 
Dover’s formula for efficiency was to get 
rid of about 1500 inefficient Democrats 
who were placed in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau during its enormous war-time 
expansion. At this writing Dover has 
actually made few changes, but the 
shadow of the guillotine has so comple te ly 
enveloped the tax-collecting bureau that 
all the high officials are too nervously 
frightened to function. Everybody fears 
to take the responsibility of decision and 
the buck passes as deftly as in Congress. 

Naturally Dover is not popular in his 
own field, especially since thirty execu- 
tives of the neighboring Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving lost their jobs while at 
dinner one evening. Neither is he popu- 
lar with North Coast congressmen— 
but why should he worry? Did he not 
come out of Ohio before he went West? 
Also, the President believes that Dover 
has unerring judgment in picking officials 
who need to be separated from the public 
service for its good, without bills of par- 
ticulars. He knows how easy it is for 
Democrats to err and how hard for 
Republicans to be inefficient. 
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But now Internal Revenue Commis- 


sioner Blair has retarded the progress of 


Dover’s “reforms” by voicing resentment 
at having his offtce disorganized by a 
resurrection of the old spoils system under 
the color of the very elastic and very 
ambiguous phrase “for the good of the 
However, Dover is very close 
was undoubtedly 


service.” 
to the Presid nt. He 
the private presidential 
Mexico. And he was strong enough to 
secure the appointment of C. R. Forbes 
of Oregon to the directorship of the huge 
Veterans’ Bureau despite the objections 
of the North Coast congressmen. 

For the purpose of devitalizing the 
civil service by boring from within Dover 
would be hard to beat. He has the party 
loyalty of his Mark Hanna training in 
Ohio, and the conviction that nothing 
makes a better brace for a political 
machine than a multitude of public jobs. 
And there should be no mistake about the 
intention of restricting permanent tenure 
to the most inferior ranks of the service. 
The intention will be realized just so far as 
public opinion will permit. 


U 
Hoover the Lonely 


remains the great 
anomaly in Washington. There is nobody 
like him in the Government. He is as 
lonely as the Washington monument. He 
is the one member of the Cabinet who has 
no interest whatever in the small talk of 
politics. Hoover's mind is a_ million 
miles away from the things the politicians 
talk of by day and dream of by night 

patronage, partis: un adv antage, person: il 
advancement. Very few of the politicians 
have the faintest idea of what the Secre 

tary of Commerce is driving at. They 
think that is fatuously playing with 
technical hobby. They can not 


emissary to 


I lerbert Hoover 


some 


comprehend that Hoover is see king to us¢ 
the power of government to restore the 
economic bal: ance that was destroyed by 
the war. 


That is what all his efforts at 


They 





simplification, reduction of wastes and 
cheapening and improving mechanical 
power come to. Hoover ponders and 
plans to save the American standard of 
living from the doom of perpetual degra- 
dation. He is forever thinking of the 
ominous fact that since 1913 the con- 
sumer’s price has diverged from the 
producer’s price anywhere from 60 to 70 
Keep that divergence up for a 
and our farmers will be servile 
peasants, winning a bare existence with 
the greatest effort. Neither the farmer 
nor any oth cr pms iry produce rcan hope 
for the prosperity, affluence or even com- 
fort he once had when his goods buy only 
fifty or sixty per cent of what they once 
bought. To wipe out that adverse 
margin is the Hoover problem. While 
the sordid political game is played all 
round him by the commonplace men, 
Hoover works with such elementals as 
universal electrification—a saving of one- 
third of the power of industry, the cheap- 
ening of production and distribution 
hoping despite the fact that war taxes 
represent fifteen or twenty points of the 
spread that threatens to crush the masses, 
to overcome the whole of it by colossal 
economics. 


points 
fe Ww years 


U 
States Rights and Rainfal 


Talking with Mr. Hoover the other day 
about this “new conservation,” the dis- 
cussion naturally turned to the stupen- 
dous Colorado river regulation project 
with its triple conservation of power, 
water and land. He had just returned 
from his trip through the Southwest with 
the other members of the Commission 
that 1s seeking to negotiate a sort of eight- 
cornered treaty among the seven states of 
the Colorado watershed and the Federal 
Government. Referring to the twenty- 
five years of delay while the lawyers have 
dealt darkeningly with the questions of 
water rights, Mr. Hoover said that he had 
thought that the time had come when a 
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By Susan Myra Gregory 
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Commission made up mostly of engineers 
ought to be able to solve it, “but afte 
listening to more state’s rights talk in 
few days than Congress has heard in te 
years,” he continued, “I begin to thin 
that it will require a commission made u 
of three new spapermen, three poets an 
three ecclesiastics to deal with that sort « 
local patriotism that ardently holds th: 
every drop of water falling within a stat 
belongs to it and that would forbid rivers 
to flow beyond state boundaries.” 


U 
Harnessing the Colorado 


Mr. A. P. Davis, director of th 
Reclamation Service, accompanied M1 
Hoover as the representative of thi 
Department of the Interior, and I found 
him deep in conference with divers and 
sundry delegations from the Southwest 
that have come to Washington to shape 
and watch the progress of the prelimi- 
naries of the colossal project of subjugating 
the wild and variable river at Boulde: 
Canton. There was much talk of 700,00 
electric horsepower, water for 1,500,00¢ 
arid acres and the protection of the 
Imperial valley from floods. Mr. Davis 
and the whole Reclamation Service are 
eager to undertake this dramatic engi- 
neering job. Of course $45,000,000 for a 
national project is not much in this age, 
but these are days of finz incial stringency, 
economies, Dawes budgets and deficits in 
Washington, and when Representative 
David Swing of El Centro gets through 
with drafting the bill that is to vitalize the 
inter-state treaty, it need not be expected 
that it will come promptly out of the 
legislative mill. It will take the engineers 
eight or ten years to grapple and harness 
the river with their dam higher than any 
structure of man’s making except the 
Eiffel tower, and Congress may well be 
expected to deliberate a year or two before 
it opens the gates of the treasury and lays 
down the terms on which power and water 
areto remake vast regions of the southwest 


tell me that this land is fair with all its summer showers, 


That grass is ever springing green amid eternal flowers; 
They seem to find soft music in the gray rain drifting down 
But I am homesick for a place where all the hills are brown. 


They hold their green plains beautiful—to me they are not fair; 

I’m longing for dry hills that dream day-long in sun-drenched air. 

They boast their northern blooms that make the summer seem like spring 
1 want the flame of poison-oak and wild oats whispering. 


They can not understand my speech and so I say no word, 
But my heart is fluttering its wings like any homesick bird, 
And I would give the world and all to see the sun go down 


"Tha: T act (‘aetenon: 


Where the air is spiced with tar-weed and the southern hills are brown. 
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Wells glanced at the crystal rampart that hemmed in his little home with an almost impassable barrier. 
beauty there; he appraised the mountain rang: for what it was—cold, cruel and indifferent 





But he saw no 


THE LAST CARTRIDGE 


ROM the plank bed in the 
corner of the cabin there rose a 
thin fretful wail. The man’s 
gaunt figure, sagging in the 
chair before the fire, jerked instantly 
into wakefulness. ‘The flicker from 
the live-oak logs showed his face 
rugged, big-boned, red-brown from the 
mountain wind and sun, but haggard 
with worry and weariness. He tiptoed 
with a clumsy gentleness toward the bed. 
“lime to feed him again, honey?” 
lhe woman thrust a fever-wasted arm 
from beneath the covers and turned up 
the smoke-shaded oil lamp. 
[ guess so, dear. Warm up some milk, 
Jo I think I could drink some too 
I’m feeling lots better.” 
he worried lines in Joe Wells’ face 
nished as by magic. He busied himself 
over the cast-iron stove, fed little Joe with 
that intense, overstrained carefulness 
that a six-foot man always shows toward 
six-months’ baby, then held a bowl of 
bread and milk for his wife and stroked her 
thin cheek softly. Even the effort of eating 
tired her, but she lay back with a smile. 
“Joe,” she whispered, “we'll pull 
I know you’ ve been 
I guess if 
the 


through, baby and I. 
scare d. 
it hadn’t be n 
little cow 


I’ve been scared too. 
for the milk from 
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Wells nodded as he patted her hand. 

“Little Bossy saved you both,”he said 
briefly. “Don’t talk, dear. Every time 
you speak I’m afraid you'll go out of your 
head again. We've got two weeks to go 
before the snow’ll melt on the divide. 
Now you get all the sleep and rest you 
can and maybe you'll be strong enough 
to take the trip out by that time.” 

She cuddled the baby, quiet now. 

“We'll always keep Bossy,” she mur- 
mured. ‘‘But Joe,” her tone was wistful, 
“vou won't waste a day, will you, ge tting 
baby and me out of this awful place? So 
far off from anywhere—I’d be afraid to 
try another winter like this. We didn’t 
figure on sickness. It’s so lonesome—Is 


there any milk left, Joe? Take a a glass 
yourself, dear. You’re so tired. 
“Don’t worry now, Molly. Just as 


soon as we can get over the mountain 
we'll go. I’ll get work in town. No more 
chances like this! We'll never try to 
winter at the mine again —Go to sleep 
now.” 
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Turning down the lamp, Joe Wells 
drained a glass of milk, then took a 
brown tin can from the log mantel 
and filled his pipe. Strange how the 
relief from weeks of agonized watch- 
ing was unmanning him now. He 
recalled how his old briar had been 
his only friend through the endless nights, 
and his eyes filled with nervous tears. 

As to Bossy, the little cow—why wasn’t 
there something you could do for a cow? 
Some way to show what it meant, that 
faithful supply of life-giving milk morn- 
ing and night, on a diet of short-stalked 
mountain hay and ice-cold water. Well, 
Bossy had brought them round the 
corner. Another two weeks and the Wells 
family, if all went well, could pass the 
summit—already the snow had left their 
little mountain-rimmed valley, except in 
the creases. 

He felt a sudden neéd of cold, stinging 
air. Might as well see if Bossy was all 
right. He shut the cabin door behind him 
and the blackness of the mountains 
seemed to shut in like the silence of inter- 
stellar space. How far from the world 
they were! Only thirty miles, and yet— 
He had never minded it, or noticed it, 
before. Well, in a few days he would 
manage to get away and climb up to the 
snow-line. What a slight hold on life 
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babies had! A few days without those 
tiny bits of food, a little difference of 
more or less milk! And where did sick- 
ness come from? What was this strange 
fever? It had seemed to descend from 
nowhere, like a malignant spirit, giving 
him nothing tangible to lay hold of and 
grapple with. Yes, it would be good to 
get over the range. Never again! 

He took two strides along the muddy 
path toward the little open cowshed. 
Bossy was stamping on the log flooring. 
Another stride, and a sudden agonized 
bellow rose, filling the night air with 
sound of wild fear 

Wells stopped short, and his hair rose. 
Another bellow resounded, and a strange 
scream of pain. Joe darted into thi 
cabin, seized his rifle and ran. A terrific 
uproar echoed from the shed at the 
of the path. 

‘| he man reac hed the small cedar that 
grew in front of the shed just in time to 
see a swift dark form leap the low pole 
fence. The rifle’s flame split the dim 
starlight, then flashed again and again, 
the reports falling curiously flat on the 
Padded footsteps thudded 
juickly, then died in the 
had missed. The only sounds 

van’s angered breathing and a wheezing 
gurgle that came from the shed. 

Wells turned toward the shed. The 
dim form of my" cow was stretched awk- 
wardly on the flooring. With trembling 
fingers the man found the lantern on the 
peg and litit. The smoky light conirmed 


end 


frosty air. 

1 
distance. He 
were the 


his fears. The little half-Jersey, her 
throat horribly torn, was sobbing her last 
breaths. 


Yellow Eyes had done his fiendish best 
The man, his own eyes smarting like fire, 
stooped and stroked the quivering head. 
He had never thought of this possibility. 
In his rare excursions away from his mine 
in the little snow-covered valley, he had 
seen mountain lion tracks but had thought 
nothing of them. Now he knew what had 
made the Killer so bold. Deer did not 
winter at this altitude, rabbits were 
scarce, and Yellow E yes did not dig, as 
did the other carnivora, for the hibernat- 
ing squirrels. Yellow Eyes was starving, 
and had taken the long chance. 


HE full stroke of the catastrophe 
dawned on him by degrees. The valley 
was surrounded by towering snow-capped 
ranges, hard to cross at the best and now 
passable only on skis. He had food, but 
it was the coarse food of the mountain 
camp—bacon, beans, and dried venison. 
Venison broth might do for his wife. But 
the baby? And he, himself, had drained 
almost the last drop of milk—its taste 
was now bitter in his mouth. Yellow 
Eyes, the lion—the skulking Killer of the 
Mountains—had done his work too well. 
Wells rushed to the cabin at full speed. 
A desperate thought was in his mind— 
but the times were desperate. 

“Joe, what’s the matter?” 
nervous sob. 

“Nothing, dear,”’ he lied. “I'll explain 
later.” Seizing a bucket from the floor, 
he dashed toward the cowshed. Not a 
second could be lost. 

Kneeling on the muddy floor, he milked 
—milked frantically, wildly, aware of the 
grotesqueness of the act. Only a few gills 
awarded his efforts. He stood off and 
stared at the dead cow, then tossed the 
pail into a corner. 


came a 





“Tt might be poison,” he said aloud; 
“hunger is better than that.’ 

He could not, he knew, take his family 
out unaided. ‘The snow on the summit 
was twenty feet deep, and soft with the 
of March. Poor skiing at the 
There was no human being this 
They were shut away 


com ing 
best. 
side of the range. 
from the world—alone, helpless. 

If he only had some one to talk to! 
Some one in whom he could confide and 
to whom he could pour out the long re- 
pressed anguish that seemed to tear his 
soul apart. But there was no one—no 
one but his patient little wife who had 


been so unbelievably brave during the 
weeks of this mysterious sickness that 
had befallen them. He could not let 
Molly know his real feelings. He must 


bear the terrific strain alone. 

Wells turned again toward the cabin, 
his stalwart shoulders bowed with the 
weight of this last desperate calamity. 
\fter the two years of happiness that he 
and Molly had spent in this Alpine valley 


to end like this! Joe Wells did not 
curse as many another would have done, 
though a growl of hate was wrenched from 
him at the thought of Yellow Eyes sneak- 
ing to his kill. His clean mind, stunned 


the thought of the danger to 
only a way to 


It was by 
his loved ones, sought 
Save the m. 

He entered the little room and, in a 


few terse phrases, laid bare the situation. 


He had no need to exhort his wife to be 
brave—she had always been that. A girl 
of the mountains, she was used to situa- 


tions that would be appalling to one more 
tenderly reared. For a half hour they 
conversed in low, item sentences, 
Melly’s thin, hot hand clasped tight in 
her h usb: ind’s trembling fingers. Neither 
could suggest a way out. Each knew- 
though their glances refused to meet at 
its mention—that the baby was their chief 
concern. With a placid weakness, too 
great for fear, the little woman dropped 
again into an exhausted sleep and Wells 
was left alone with his thoughts. He 
bowed his head in his hands as he strove 
to pierce the future. 

When little Joe should wake and cry 
for his bottle there was sufficient milk for 
the time. After that, what? Wells knew 
that Molly would never touch another 
drop of the milk that still remained. He 


must have food—nourishing food—for 
them. He must have.help. God! What 


could he dof Joe got up and went out- 
side into the thin, icy grey light of the 
new day. 

Wells glanced at the crystal rampart 
that, miles away though it was, hemmed 
in his little home with an almost impass- 
able barrier. The higher peaks of the 
snow-covered range were just intercept- 
ing the first rays of the sun. They became 
suffused with a warm pink glow that 
turned to gold, shading into amber, and 
finally, as the light struck full on the i icy 
drifts, stood forth in all their crystal 
whiteness, as hard and cold as the Gar- 
gantuan diamonds they so resembled. 
But the young miner saw no beauty in 
the kaleidoscope of color that unreeled 
before him. He appraised the mountain 
range for what it was—cold and cruel, 
indifferent to the anguish of those whom 
its sphynx-like cliffs had called in their 
search for gold. 

A movement in the low brush at the 
edge of the little clearing caught Wells’ 
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eye. Even as he stood, a slinking yellow 
form slipped into the timber. Yellow 


Eyes had returned to the scene of his k 
In one light-footed bound Joe seized his 
rifle and was again at the door, but Yell: 

Eyes had gone. A raging fury possess 


Wells that transformed him into some- 


thing inhuman. Here was the tangil 
object on which to wreak his vengean 
Every other thought left his mind. 

He would follow this Killer, this stealt 
thing that hi id dared to invade the sa 
tity of Man’s habitation and had creat 
such havoc. He would kill as ruthles 
as the Killer had done. What was t! 
old Mosaic law— Wells racked 
whirling brain—‘‘An eye for an eye, 
tooth for a tooth.” That was it. All 
life Joe Wells had been trained to this 
if you, yourself, were a Killer, \ 
would sooner or later meet the same f: 
It was the inexorable law of the moi 
ti uns. 

He epoapins a strange 
he was an appointed avenger. It would 
not ie long. Do this thing and | 
back before his little family awol 
\ction of any kind was better than st 
ing round the cabin, waiting net 
racked, helpless against the time he kn 
must come. 


— 


a 


code 


exaltat! 


W! LLS slipped swiftly across the cl. 
ing, as soft-footed as the Killer him 
self. As he went, he felt mechanically fo 
cartridges. Habitu: illy he carried a nun 
ber in his pockets. His fingers told hin 
there must be twelve or fifteen. 1! 
magazine of the gun was full, he knew, 
but that was all he had. Likely all | 
would need. ‘The mountaineer is sparing 
of his shots. 

On the soft clay slope below the corral 
Joe picked up Yellow Eyes’ track. He 


stopped and studied the marks until 
there was no mistaking them. In this 
soft clay the claw-marks were deep 


curved gashes. Yellow Eyes had been 
traveling fast. Head down, Wells fo! 
lowed the traces swiftly until they entered 
the timber, where the carpet of needles 
and leaves made him pause. 


There was no hurry as yet. Slowly he 


circled, and on a mound of earth upturned 


by an enterprising gopher he found the 
track again. Fifty feet onward he found 
another. Step by step, obsessed with his 
task, the man crept toward the object of 
his hate. 

The Killer’s tracks led to the southern 
slopes, where the snow lay only in 
shadowed places. The trail was erratic, 
wandering. Yellow Eyes, with the des- 
peration of hunger, was hunting in th: 
daytime. The man’s eyes narrowed 
triumph. He laughed at the tracks, short- 
spaced now and waddling, which told 
that the animal was not far away. Rifi 
ready, Joe entered the manzanita scrul 

But careful as the man was, the Killer 
senses were still more keen. There was 
crash of breaking limbs, an ochre strea 
pushed aside the brush, and one—two 
three staccato reports came from th 
30-30, fired without conscious aim wit!) 
an amazing rapidity. Wells lowered th 
muzzle and laughed softly, venomous|\ 
A leaf, cut by the bullet, dipped an 
whirled slowly earthward, its silver 
underside showing in the early light 
The man wiped the sweat from his fac 
and refiiled the magazine of his rifle. Then 
he found the spot where the Killer had 
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On the protruding tongue of granite the great cat crouched. 
“But you'll have to jump.” 


sneered. 


emerged, and tirelessly followed the 
tracks. 

No need for hurry. Wells knew lions. 
He could not come within sight of the 
Killer on a spurt; neither must he let 
Yellow Eyes slow down into the distance- 
eating trot of the great cats. He must 
worry his quarry—worry him endlessly. 
Human brains could do it, and for the 
present that was all human brains were 
for. Here was a thing to remember: each 
time the lion was jumped, he would 
expend his best efforts in a burst of speed 
for a couple of hundred yards, then waste 
more energy in nervously watching behind 
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him. So jumped he should be, and fre- 
quently. This would be a long trail. 
That it should be a hurried trail—that 
the sick wife was waiting—were forgot. 
The desire for vengeance obsessed the 
man and made him a thing berserk. 

For a moment, a dim sense as of some- 
thing far away told Wells that he must 
not be gone too long from the little cabin. 
His sick wife was alone—alone with her 
baby for the first time in weeks. Then 
the inhuman rage again obsessed him. 
Too long had he fought against the sick- 
ness that he could not understand. The 
Killer was something tangible on which 
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“You don't want to jump down there, do you?” 


He threw the rifle to his shoulder 





the man 


to wreak his vengeance. He pressed on. 
The general direction of the lion’s travel 
was clear. So Wells worked along the 
hillside below the great cat’s trail, trying 
to force his quarry upward to the more 
open rock slides. There came to his ears 
the murmur of dislodged gravel, followed 
by the rustle of a crushed leaf. He shot 
at the sound. 

Of course he had missed—he had known 
he would. But the snap of the rifle seemed 
to break something inside of him. He 
rushed up the steep hillside, leaping the 
undergrowth, his eyes narrow and flam- 
ing, his throat emitting a low roar. He 
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too was a lion—a lion whose mate and 
cub had been tolled to death by another 
lion in the night; and like the lion, he 
must make his kill. The steel-hard code 
of the mountains must be enforced. 

By instinct he came directly upon the 
spot where Yellow Eyes had slipped from 


the rock and snapped the leaf. ‘The 
tracks broke off short at the spot; he 
picked them up directly uphill, sheerly 


at the right angle, and laughed as he 
paced off the measure of the leap. Twelve, 
eighteen—twenty-two feet! Ah, that was 
fear. Fear, too, was in the gouged claw- 
marks of the wide-spaced trail that 
headed upward for the rocks. Joe Wells 
spe d after. 

Just as he emerged from the timber at 
the base of an immense slide, a clatter of 
small stones rattled from the cliff-base 
above. There was Yellow Eyes, in plain 
sight, leaping again and again at the 
slippery rock. ‘To right and left of him 
the rock was broken and creased, but the 
lion, too wild to see, clawed at the granite 
cliff with terrific energy, his legs working 
like pistons. Wells yelled in triumph. 

The cliffs threw back the echo of one 
shot, then another, then a steady rata- 
— as he reloaded and fired again and 

gain. Bits of copper-jacketed lead broke 

cients from the rocks above, under, 
and all round Yellow Eyes, each tiny 
picce humming its disappointment as it 
glanced viciously into the air. Wells was 
not cool; insane with rage, he cursed as he 
shot. ‘That saved the Killer—that, and 
the uncertain light, and the beast’s un- 
certain movements. A frenzied, sprawl- 
ing leap, and the yellow body di uted over 
the ridge to safety. 

With one hand Wells waved the rifle 
in the air. He shook the other, clenched, 


at the Killer. 


“Damn you!” he shouted, “I’ve got 
you now as you got me! Miss ry, and 
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You at the wheel and | at your side 
(Always beside you) we ride and ride. 
Even the roads that we know so well 

Lure us on with their magic spell, 

But oh, the roads that are new and strange! 
The far-flung highways beyond our range! 


This old car, with her well-worn leather, 
Her paint the worse for sun and weather, 
Seems to pause of her own free will 
Where past years’ shelters beckon still; 
Seems to see old campfires’ embers, 
Gray ashes now, but she remembers. 


Yet, I believe, when I feel the surge 
Of her fifty horse-power, that the urge 
That drives us on to the untried road, 





tridge: 


fear, and sickness, and sleeplessness, and 
death—you’ve learned the first, and 
you'll learn ’em all before I’m through, 
you damned murderer! You'll never eat 
again, never kill again, never sleep or rest 
you'll whine and crawl on your 


again; 
belly in fear of me, and at the end you'll 
die as—as they are dying now! As they 


must die if help doesn’t come! No hurry 
no hurry—l’ve got lots of time!” 

The laugh was horrible that followed 
the curse. Wells deliberately picked out 
a spot where the cliff was broken down, 
slowly climbed — the table-land 
It was here, he knew, that the 
Yellow Eyes would not 
rock-slides or the 


and 
above . 
hunt would end; 
again risk the open 
undergrowth below. 


LANCING round, Wells perceived 

that he was on a spur of the snow- 
capped mountain that was unfamiliar to 
him. The hard working mountaineer does 
not travel far from his home. Joe Wells’ 
intense desire to make his little mine pay 
had barred him from visiting the higher 
slopes of the peaks that surrounded his 
little valley. 

Wells’ animal senses 
he becomes an animal, out-animals the 
wild creatures—told him that Yellow 
Eyes, with every nerve shaking, still slunk 
in the manzanita thicket. ‘The big cat 
would not brave the open while the man 
was near. Nor would he climb to higher 

and colder—levels, away from shelter 
and the chance of food, unless forced to 
do so foot by foot. Wells knew, too, that 
the cat was tired. He, himself, was not 
tired. He lived in a strange, fierce world 
where fatigue did not exist. He pressed 
into the wiry thicket, and laughed at the 
sudden hiss of Yellow Eyes’ retreat. 

Ages ago he had awakened at little Joe’s 
fretful wail, had thanked his God for his 
wife’s returning strength and—fool that 


for man, when 


Road Pals | 


By Eve Egleston Hoyt 


The three of us, 
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Fills her with scorn of weather or load; 
Never a grade that she wouldn’t climb, 
Never a pulse-beat out of time. | 


Arm-chair and lamp, and kettle on hob 
Lose their charm when we hear the throb 
Of her eager engine; then we must go, 
Whether it shine or rain or blow. 

Pal, you shall drive her and I will ride 
Mile after mile after mile at your side. 
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he was—had drained the milk that meant 
the baby’s life. He heard in memory the 
little cow’s frantic bellowing and_ th 
stealthy rustle of Yellow Eyes’ escap: 
His forehead and throat as hot as fire, 
Wells rose from his crouch and fired into 
the manzanita. A nervous stir in the 
thicket, followed by instant silence, re- 
warded him. Despite the silence, Jo 
knew that Yellow Eyes was on the mov 
“Go on,” he sneered. ‘Go on, damn 


you! Run yourself to death—you won't 
run far. I’ll get you I’ve got to get you 


before dark—before I go home.” 

Joe sought and found the trail. His 
bloodshot eyes narrowed as he read the 
signs. After the shot, the cat had 
ascended a point of rock, where he had 
crouched, watching his enemy. Then hi 
had slipped off downhill, in a break for 
the river-flats. Joe scowled over his 
defeated plans. He followed the tracks 
for a few yards, then contemptuously 
abandoned the trail and struck for th« 
river-flats himself. 

Joe Wells, among other human quali- 
ties, had lost all sense of time. It might 
have been a day, it might have been ten 
years, since he had ceased to be a happy 
human being—a young miner with a 
helpful wife and laughing baby—had 
changed into a strange, tireless thing 
that possessed neither hunger nor physi- 
cal weight nor the sense of fatigue. Now 
and again in that uncharted period h¢ 
had heard a furtive rustle, caught a swift 
tawny glimpse, and fired; always he had 
known the end was not yet, and laughed 
It would come. 

Just as the snow-covered peaks began 
to glow again with prismatic coloring Jo¢ 
Wells stood crouching over an almost 
indistinguishable scratch among some 
pieces of granite. He swayed to and fro, 
emitting a cracked laugh. The Killer’s 

(Continued on page 50) 








Scarcely from sun to sun would stay, 

For she was born with rolling wheels, 
And we with wings on our restless heels ; 
Traveling only feeds the fires 

That burn in us both and speed her tires 


if we had our way, | 
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PALES OF THE OLD WEST 





Law Came to Lewiston 
Be Joka 1 Condding 


As Hilde- 


of money and gold dust. 


Idaho and Montana seem, brandt and two of his friends slept in 
with a few exceptions, to in the saloon—for good lodgings were 
~~ have served their appren- Author of: The Vigilantes of the Comstock scarce and dear in that primitive 
ticeship in crime in California. : ; place—he felt himself immune from 
At the time of the discovery of the But while the daylight hours saw him robbers. But he did not reckon upon 


Comstock Mines in 1859, California 
had become too civilized for them—the 
Golden State was fast developing judges 
who could not be easily hoodwinked, 
jurors who were not for sale and witnesses 
who couldn’t be bribed or intimidated. 

So most of the desperadoes trekked 
over the Sierra to the Comstock in 
Nevada, only to meet with further dis- 
appointment. They found that though 
fortunes were being made, those fortunes 
were confined to the few, and that taking 
heavy silver bars from a_stage-coach 
guarded by armed messengers—deadly 
hands in a hold-up—was not so easy a job 
as catching a solitary miner on a lonely 
trail and relieving him of his gold dust. 
Therefore, when the news of immensely 
rich discoveries of placer gold in the 
recently organized territory of Idaho 
(which then included Montana and Wyo- 
ming) trickled southward, there was an 
exodus of tough characters to the northern 
goldfields. 

The gold discovery led to the founding 
of flourishing camps at Florence and Oro- 
fino. Lewiston, on the Snake River, and 
the most convenient center for the receipt 
of supplies by water from the Coast, 
became the distributing depot for the 
mines. 


A Polished Villain 


It also became the headquarters for a 
ruthless band of bloodthirsty brigands, 
and it was here that one of the most 
dangerous scoundrels of the Old West 
perpetrated some of his boldest crimes. 

Henry Plummer, then a young man of 
only twenty-five, had already a long 
career of crime behind him when he fled 
from California to the Comstock, and 
thence, beating the service of a writ of 
a by a hair’s breadth, to Walla 

Valla and eventually to Lewiston. 

His experience in crime had brought no 
spiration for reform, but it had taught 
him the inexpedience of being publicly 
known as a criminal. Affable, “educ: ited, 


polished and a man of extraordinary 
executive ability, he had been created for 
1 better career than the life to which he 
iad descended, and it gratified him to be 
received with consideration into the com- 
pany of worthier men. 





only in the light of a polished, well- 
behaved gentleman, the shades of night 
found him in secret conference and collab- 
oration with red-handed murderers. It 
was his mind that planned the organi- 
zation, with headquarters at Lewiston and 
two locations in the mountain fastnesses, 
called by the gang “‘shebangs”, as points 
of rendezvous and bases for their oper- 
ations. One of the shebangs was located 
about twenty-five miles from Lewiston on 
the road to Walla Walla, and the other 
at a strategic point between Lewiston and 
Orofino where a_pack-trail intersected 
the main road. Thus the brigand strong- 
holds dominated all the roads to and 
from the Coast and the mines. 

Plummer, while secretly directing the 
affairs of the shebangs and issuing orders 
continually to his men, thwarted sus- 
picion by pursuing his occupation as a 

gambler at Lewiston, which business gave 
a an especially good opportunity to 
learn the projected movements of mer- 
chants and miners leaving Lewiston 
either for the mines or the outside. The 
peculiar social conditions were such that 
Plummer’s occupation not only implied 
no reproach to him, but actually protected 
him from being suspected as a robber. 

A question frequently heard from pres- 
ent-day readers of the chronicles of suc- 
cessful crime of those days is: “What were 
the law-abiding citizens doing? Why did 
they put up with the outrages committed 
by those unconscionable villains?” An 
extract from a letter by one of the early 
settlers of Lewiston, written not long after 
the end of the reign of terror, throws this 
light on the situation: ‘Late in 1862 a 
large number congregated here to spend 
the winter. About seventy-five per cent of 
these were cutthroats, robbers, gamblers 
and escaped convicts. Honest men were 
in a minority, and dared not lisp of the 
arrest and punishment of criminals; the 
villains had their own way in everything.” 
What did happen in the rare instances 
when a courageous man lifted up his voice 
or his hand against the criminals ts illus- 
trated by the fate of Patrick Ford. 

In the heart of Lewiston stood a large 
saloon conducted by a man named Hilde- 
brandt. He enjoyed a lucrative trade, 
and was known to possess a large amount 


the bloodthirsty boldness of the bandits. 

A little after the mid-hour of a bitter 
January night, his front door was torn 
from its hinges and a volley killed Hilde- 
brandt instantly. His friends returned the 
fire, secured the treasure and decamped. 
The robbers entered, lit a candle and 
searched. Loud curses announced 
their disappointment. In the meantime, 
attracted by the noise of the firing, a 
crowd had gathered, and through it the 
robbers coolly passed, manifesting no 
more concern than might a deacon on his 
way home from church. 


The First Protest 


Stirred to indignation by this high- 
handed outrage, the law-abiding citizens 
held a mass-meeting next day to consider 
measures for the punishment of the mur- 
derers. It was the first effort at self- 
protection ever made by the people of 
Idaho, but it brought forth no fruit. Two 
figures took the most prominent parts in 
the debate. One was Henry Plummer, 
who depicted with a certain degree of 
eloquence the “horrors of anarchy,” and 
solemnly adjured his fellow citizens to 
‘take no steps that might bring disgrace 
and obloquy upon our rising young city.” 
The other was Patrick Ford, proprietor 
of a saloon and dance-hall, but respected 
as an honest, fearless man and an uncom- 
promising enemy of the desperadoes. He 
urged the people of Lewiston to unite for 
their own protection and to hang the 
murderers of Hildebrandt. When, seduced 
by the winning address of the plausible 
Plummer, the gulled crowd dispersed with- 
out deciding on a course of action, Ford not 
only taunted its members with cowardice, 
but denounced the cutthroats to their faces 
and told them the day was coming when 
they would be hanged for their crimes. 

It would never do to let such an out- 
spoken enemy go unscathed, and the 
ruffians determined on the death of Ford. 
Learning that he was leaving Lewiston 
with a half dozen dancing girls to establish 
a saloon at Orofino, they laid plans. to 
inveigle him into a quarrel at their she- 
bang on the road to Orofino and murdet 
him. But he was too wise to fall into the 
trap and, avoiding the shebang, arrived 
safely at his destination. 
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Plummer’s bandits, although blood- 
thirsty and ruthless, were anything but 
brave. They succeeded in deeds of blood 
because they always took their victim at 
a disadvantage. Given half a chance, the 
intended victim usually proved himself 
more than a match for the gangsters. 
Several instances prove this. A bandit 
named Brookie murdered a miner named 
Hoffmeyer for his gold-dust. A few 
weeks later, Brook ie, “armed with knife 
and pistol and declaring his intention 
— kill, rushed upon young Arthur 

‘hapman, who snatched up a convenient 
ax and clove Brookie’s skull in twain. A 
year later, at P lacerville, one of Brookie’s 
fully armed companions was be: aten to 


death with a plain pick handle by “Snap- 
ping Andy,” his intended victim. 

It was characteristic, then, of those 
sure-thine cutthroats that when they 
started out for Orofino in quest of Ford 
they should travel in a pack. ‘Three of 
them, Plummer, Ridgely, and Reeves, 


entered his place, and finding him absent, 
began demolishing the contents 
hairs, tumblers and decanters 
Ford appe: ired, pistol in hi ind 
ind, dk noun ing the mi. as thie ves and 
murderers, ordered them to go. Before 
his dauntless determination they quailed 
ind left his place He followed them into 
‘the street and threatened punishment if 
they did not instantly leave town. They 
were finally about to mount their horses 
and £O whe n the fearl« Ss Ford once more 
appeared and demanded to know why 


‘Tables, 
were 


smas shed. 
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Be patient with a fool 
more patient with you. 
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we 


engaging a minister. 
ay 
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fie the Law cane to Lewiston: 


that others may be 


Pre tty soon the 1:30 a. m. radio will broad- 





they delayed. One of them answered 
with a bullet, hurting Ford badly. He 
turned loose with one of his two revolv ers, 
while they, shielding themselves behind 
their horses, responded with a fusillade. 
The odds were too great. In the very act 
of firing his twelfth and last shot, Ford 
dropped dead, riddled with bullets. He 
had inflicted two wounds on Ridgely and 
disabled Plummer’s horse. Thus died 
Patrick Ford, the first man in the 
northern mines to make a determined 
stand for law and order. 

Plummer and Reeves waited at one of 
their shebangs for Ridgely to recover, 
then went to Florence and later to Elk 
City, where Plummer met some acquain- 
tances of his California days. Fearful of 
his whereabouts being made known to 
California authorities, he decamped for 


the newly discovered Montana mines, 
in company with his pal, Jack 
Cleveland, who was also wanted in 


California. Plummer’s time had not yet 
arrive d 

[t was, perhaps fortunate for Plummer 
that he left Lewiston when he did, 
events were imminent. ‘lwo 
‘kers, Joseph and John Berry, were 
three masked men and robbed. 
of David English and William 
Peoples betrayed them to the packers, 
and it s afterwards ascertained that the 
third robber was Nelson Scott. Hastening 
back to Florence, several parties were 
formed and the three were soon captured. 
were taken in irons to Walla Walla 


for stern 





Y 
‘Take it from me— 


By Coleman Cox 


Love at first sight may be all night, but my 
advice is that you take a second look before 


anybody anything. ; 
UT S 

; A 

It’s too durn bad that men are not what their * 


wives and photographers make them out to be. 


think. 


cast, “Has anyone seen my husband?” 
a Ww 
n 3 
YY Why not attach alimony coupons to mar- 
a riage licenses and do away with tiresome 
A court proceedings? 
f W 
if) An Indian never cracks a smile at the things 
a* most pleasing and amusing to us, but when 
iy misfortune comes he laughs. Be an Indian. 
A my 
4 Newspapers often start wedding “write- ups” 
Fhe with “It was a love match pure and simple. 
A To date none have had the nerve to finish 
) with “She was pure and he was simple. 
fa 
i" ae, 
* 
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John L. Considine 


“T’ll tell the world” 
used now-a-days by fellows who can not tell ‘ 


Still conversations are heard by revenue 
officers at a great distance. 


When you hear a man boast, 
what I think”—just put it down that he doesn’t 


I never could feel I was in a regular place of 
business where men called stenographers by 
their first names. 


_ A number of business colleges are advertis- 
ing they teach the “touch system.” 
a number of their graduates. 
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where the judge directed that they be 
conveyed to Florence for trial. 

The robbers were surprised and enraged 
at the tenacity of their captors and con- 
fidently awaited the time when their out- 
law friends should not only rescue them 
from the vigilantes, but also visit upon 
those same vigilantes bloody reprisals. 
When the party arrived at Lewiston, on 
the way to Florence, citizens of that sorely 
tried town formed a vigilance committee 
to investigate the crime of the three. It 
was decided to take action on the findings 
of the committee the following morning. 
Meantime an armed guard was placed 
about the half-finished “building i in which 
they were confined and other members of 
the committee set out to make a clean-up 
of the town. Word of their intention 
leaked out and all the questionable 
characters left town immediately. 

About midnight, Marshall, a hotel-: 
and friend of the outlaws, attempted a 
rescue and fired upon the guards. A 
return shot pierced his arm, and one of 
the guards felled him with a clubbed 
musket. The people of Lewiston came 
running to see what had caused the fring 
but, when the source of the melee was 
made plain, retired satisfied. 

The next morning the guard was gone 
and the door wide open. Hanging from 
a beam were the bodies of the three male- 
factors. 

It was the first lynching in the northern 
mines. Law and order, albeit in the guise 
of anarchy, had come to Lewiston. 
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In November, 1920, the Republicans rode 
Where a Big into power on the crest of a landslide 
: beneath which the Democratic donkey let 

Ax is Needed : - 
out a feeble bray before it was buried 
to its twitching ears. But if the Republicans think they 
n repeat the performance this fall, they are deluding them- 
ves with rosy dreams. And for the booting they are 
bout to receive they can place their gratitude on the door- 
ep of a Congress endowed with less backbone, intelligence 
| initiative than any collection of politicians that has 
sembled under the dome of the Capitol for twenty years. 
Since March, 1921, the principal activity of the average 
Congressman has been twofold: He has put in his time 
ending his fences by hunting jobs for his supporters, by 
fforts to increase tariff duties on behalf of local interests 
id he has been dodging back and forth desperately in an 
(fort to avoid the brickbat of the bonus issue. The one 
nstructive achievement of the Republican Administration, 
e Washington Conference, was put over without Con- 

essional assistance. All 


They Whittle 


But these signs of life on the part of the President 


bacon. 
are insufficient to make up for the shortcomings of Congress. 
Whether he wants to or not, it’s up to the President to assert 
his leadership, to crack the whip and indicate the road that 


must be taken. Perhaps he will see the necessity for action 
when the returns are in. 

The nature of these returns, the size of the Republican 
vote will depend largely upon the price of wheat, corn, 
cotton and copper in October. These prices will indicate 
the upward or downward trend of business, and the trend of 
business will largely govern the degree of satisfaction or dis- 
content with the powers that be 

U U 
Genoa failed of results because the wa 
Map of the spirit is still lurking in every corner ol 
Old World Europe. 7 oday the boundary lines on the 
map of Europe are as unstable as they 


1805 after the Corsican had arbitrarily redrawn 


The Unstable 


were in 











the rest of the legislation, the 

migration act, the emer- 

icy tariff and the draft of 

e permanent tariff bill, tax 
evision, reduction of the 
nilitary and naval expenses, 
nerely followed the line of 
east resistance. Broad- 
auged efforts to bring about 
. solution of the railroad, 
he coal, the unemployment 
problems were nowhere in 
evidence. By groups and as 
individuals the lawmakers of 
he nation kept in mind 
elfish regional or occupa- 
tional interests; the welfare 
of the nation as a whole was 
shunted into a corner of the 
basement. Congress whittled 
instead of using the ax of 
legislation for the purposeful 
shaping of a national policy 
equal to the great emergency. 


U U 
Apparently 
the Republi- 
can managers ¥ 
expect that a 
multitude of local tariff 
favors, of Federalroad money, 

of rivers and harbors contribution plus the soldier vote if 
a cash bonus bill passes, will keep the voters in line at 
the November polls. Perhaps these tactics will be effective, 
but nevertheless it is certain that the ranks of the stand- 
pat Republicans will be raked fore and aft at the battle of 
ihe ballots this fall, that the casualty list will be heavy and 
hat many a Progressive and Democrat will enjoy a free 
rip to Washington next March. 

A drastic reduction of the Republican majority will not 
be, however, a repudiation of the Harding policies. If 
inything, the results of the Washington Conference and the 
President’s stand on the bonus will save the Republican 
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Armstrong, 


Somebody is Bound to be Dissatisfied 





them. For one thing, does 
anyone suppose that the 
Muscovite who took three 


hundred years to fight his 
way to the Baltic, will be 
satisfied forever with the 
narrow Petrograd outlet? 
Sooner or later he will re- 
cover his breath. When he 
does, Esthonia, Livonia and 
Lithuania will either come 
intoa United States of Russia 
of their free will or they will 
be flattened under the steam 
roller. And when that time 
comes, Poland will do well to 
retire precipitately from dis- 
puted border regions with 
mixed populations in which 
Polish blood does not clearly 
preponderate. 

However, these events are 
far in the future. But the 
problem of two million unem- 
ployed breadwinners in Great 
Britain demands an immedi- 
ate solution. They are out 
of work because the markets 
of Central Europe and Russia 
-/ can not afford to buy their 

output. These markets are 

impoverished, they are not 

improving because France 
lives in fear of German revenge and insists upon impossible 
reparations in order to keep the ancient foe from regaining 
strength. Britain must have a healthy European market 
in order to live; France believes that a permanently prostrate 
Central Europe is necessary for her safety. 

What will happen when economic conditions grow worse 
in England, when the pressure for relief demands an outlet 
in drastic action? And what attitude should the United 
States take if more trouble between a different set of belliger- 
ents should break out in Europe? Wouldn’t it be advisable 
to call another Washington Conference and do some ex- 
ceedingly plain talking for the benefit of Europe? 
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44 The Pulse of the West 


Secretary of the Interior Albert Fall is 
discovering why it is so extremely difficult 
for an ex-convict to reinstate himself in the 
good graces of the community. The police 
keep a constant watch over him; if a crime is committed 
anywhere in his vicinity, suspicion automatically directs its 
accusing finger upon him, he is arrested and quizzed on 
general principles. 

Secretary Fall never made any bones about his creed con 
cerning the public domain; he believed, and openly, freely, 
frequently stated his belief, that the public domain should 
be thrown wide open, that every available natural 
belonging to the Government 


The Tempest 
Around the 
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Before we condemn Fall, let’s get a/l the facts in the case 
and weigh them impartially. Even a politician is entitled 
to a square deal and the benefit of the doubt. 


U U 


Twenty years ago, in June, 1902, Unc! 
Sam decided upon the advice of Theodo: 
Roosevelt to go into the land reclamation 
business. In the ensuing decades 1 
Reclamation Service has supplied water for 1,622,000 arid 
acres, thereby adding half a billion to the value of the land 
and enabling 125,coo pec ple to gain a living from the soil. 
A net investment of $130,- 


Twenty Years 


Oo CO 


of National 
Reclamation 





should pass into the hands of  [ 
and be exploited by private 
enterprise at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. When, there 
fore, he attempted to gain 
control over the National 
Forests and acquired the 
exclusive administration of 
Alaska’s natural resources, 
the watchers at the ford of 
Conservation raised such a 
clamor that the attempt was 
dropped—for the moment. f/ | / 

Fall’s well known views Y || Up 
and his effort to put them A; 
into practise caused the 
friends of Conservation to 
arm themselves with tele- 
scopes and megaphones, to 
climb into the trees, on to 
the window sills and the 
chimney tops of the Interior 
Department building and to 
watch every move of the 
Secretary with the cold, 
fishy eye of suspicion. When 
he announced that he had 
leased the Naval Oil Re- 
serves in California and 
Wyoming, the telescopes 
were trained on the contracts and thirty seconds later the 
megaphones shouted to Congress to ring the burglar alarm. 

Yet it is more than probable that Fall’s action was really 
for the best interests of the nation and the navy. 


U U 


We hold no brief for Albert Fall. On the 
contrary, we would welcome his resig- 
nation with a sigh of relief. But we doubt 
whether his action in leasing the Naval Oil 
Reserves deserves the storm of censure and denunciation 
it has aroused. The cause of true, rational Conservation 
is not served by indiscriminate attacks upon public officials 
before all relevant facts have been fully brought out. And 
it is a fact that the best portion of the California Naval 
Reserve was being drained, that throughout its territory 
private companies were operating under the general leasing 
act, paying one-eighth royalty and draining oil from the 
portions of the reserve belonging to the Navy. If these 
naval lands were leased at a royalty of a quarter or two- 
fifths, the Navy Department is distinctly the gainer. 

Along one edge of the California reserve private companies 
had drilled large numbers of remarkably productive wells 
directly across the line, wells that produced from 4000 to 8000 
barrels per day. This draining went on for more than 18 
months during which time the Navy Department was con- 
stantly urged to protect its interests by drilling offset wells, 
but did nothing. Not until Secretary Denby took office was 
action taken. When the half section opposite the private 
wells was offered for lease to the highest bidder, it brought 
a cash bonus of nearly half a million dollars and a royalty 
of fifty per cent. 








Even Fall is 
Entitled to a 
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Thurlby, 
Making ‘Em Play Together 


000,000—all to be repaid by 
the settlers—has made possi- 
ble the production of crops 
with a value of $400,000,000 
since the first water became 
available on a few acres in 
1905. From the Mexican 
to the Canadian boundary 
dozens of prosperous farming 
communities have grown up 
in the sagebrush, and the 
income tax paid by the 
farmers and merchants on 
the Reclamation Service 
projectsaggregates more than 
the capital advanced by the 
Government for the con 
struction of reservoirs and 
canals. Altogether the re 
clamation of arid land has 
been one of the most prolita- 
ble activities of the Govern 
ment. 

Mistakes in abundance 
have been made. They were 
unavoidable. The Reclama- 
tion Service pioneered the 
way in large-scale, high-cost 
irrigation enterprises. It en- 
countered new problems in 
engineering, in colonization, in management, unexpected 
problems which gradually were solved on the basis of 
experience. And the acquisition of knowledge through 
experience is always expensive. But on the whole the 
nation and the settlers got ninety per cent efficiency out 
of the work of the Reclamation Service. The best proof of 
this efficiency is the fact that many organizations of set- 
tlers and several states voluntarily asked the Reclamation 
Service to undertake the management of construction work 
financed by the settlers or the states. Had they been 
dissatisfied, they would have proceeded on their own hook 


U U 


The Cash Bonus For two years persistent efforts have been 
Blocks Farms _™ade to enlarge the scope of the Federal 
for ex-Soldiers /44 reclamation work in order to provide 

thousands of ex-service men with produc- 
tive farms, but these efforts have so far come to naught, 
largely because of the American Legion’s insistence upon a 
cash bonus. Once the question of an indiscriminate dis- 
tribution of Federal cash is out of the way, it is probable 
that the more constructive forms of aid for former soldiers 
will have a chance. 

Do the ex-soldiers really want to reclaim land and become 
farmers? 

During the last three years the Reclamation Service 
opened to settlement four small tracts of land containing 
279 farm units. For these units 3676 ex-soldiers made 
application, accompanying their applications with certified 
checks for five per cent of the cost of the water right. On 
the Reclamation Service projects there are uncompleted 
tracts containing 10,000 farms of 40 acres each which could 
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Day's End 


When the sun goes down ktehind tke Rockies’ crest and the cool winds cf dusk 
ruffle the waters of upper Two Medicine lake 








One of the great achievements of the Reclamation Service, the 
Shoshone dam whose height of over 300 feet established 


a world record at the time of its completion 


be made rapidly available by an appropriation of fifteen or 
twenty million dollars, but the appropriation is not made 
and will not be made so long as the cash-bonus demand 
threatens to suck the bottom out of the Federal treasury. 


U U 


Forty-three Dead In six months forty-three persons were 
Cistesns and murdered in a Chicago “labor war.” 
Two Dead Gens Nothing happened. No one was convicted. 

Thereafter two peace officers were killed. 
Within twelve hours the jails were overflowing with hun- 
dreds of known gangsters and criminals, the entire police 
force, eager to avenge the death of its two members, was out 
hunting down suspects. 

Were not the other forty-three victims fully as important, 
was not their murder just as much a 
capital crime as the assassination of the 
two officers? 

Really, the person looking for danger, 
action, for shooting, bombing and narrow 
escapes need not come to the Far West. 
We have nothing out here that can hold a 
candle to the show Chicago stages con- 


tinuously. 
U U 


When the fur traders 
of the Old West ad- 
vanced into Indian ter- 
ritory, they went heav- 
ily armed. They built stockades, heavy 
log houses with loopholes and extra 
stout doors and put in supplies against 
a possible siege. They transacted their 


Why Russia 
is Denied 


Recognition 


business with their guns handy and they 
used no money in their deals; for a given 
quantity of pelts they exchanged certain 
commodities. 

Under similar conditions the capital- 
istic world is today trying to do business 
with 


communistic Russia. American 
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goods can be sent into Germany, Mexico or Poland with the 
full assurance that, should the consignee fail to pay on any 
pretext, the courts of those countries will protect the 
property rights of the American owners. In Russia, how- 
ever, private property has been abolished; there is no 
adequate machinery to protect foreign private property, 
hence trade is limited to gold-in-advance transactions or to 
barter at the boundary. Also, foreign property has been 
confiscated and the method of returning it, of operating the 
properties after their return has not been determined. 

Lenin and Trotsky have made a mess of things. While 
transportation has been rapidly restored in all the “‘capi- 
talist”’ countries of Europe since 1918, while even Serbia, 
devastated in seven years of continuous war during which it 
suffered five times more damage proportionately than Russia 
did, has recovered, is feeding all her people and is able to 
export a fair surplus, Russia under the communistic system 
has gone from bad to worse. In practise the Marxian 
theory of economics has turned out a disastrous failure. 


U U 


All Powerto _It seems fairly well established that Lenin 
Herbert Hoover 20d Trotsky are brainy men actuated by 
d high motives. They sincerely believed 

that their economic and political doctrines 
would bring about the millennium. If they are able to face 
the truth, they must know now that mankind is not yet 
ready for communism, that the spur of want plus the hope 
of reward can not as yet be discarded in favor of the sense 
of duty as the driving factors in production. 

Wouldn’t it show a marvelous breadth of vision if Lenin 
and Trotsky should say: j 

‘“‘We have failed. We can no longer accept the responsi- 
bility for the death of hundreds of thousands by famine and 
disease. We therefore abdicate in favor of the two disin- 
terested men best qualified by training and experience to 
reorganize Russia, providing they will at the expiration of 
four years call a constitutional assembly and let the free, un- 
trammeled will of the people choose the future government 

‘“All power not to the soviets, but to Herbert Hoover and 
Henry Ford!” 

Given a free hand to do that which is best for all Russia, 
given the unselfish support of the rest of the world, given 
freedom of action and codperation by the Russia masses, 
wouldn’t the glow of health return with marvelous speed to 
the cheeks of the Slav Colossus as these two great organizers 
began to direct its activities? And wouldn’t the job be the 
joy of strong, creative men though it might kill them by the 
excess of that which needs to be done at once? 
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The Mountaineers’ Club participated in a Save-the-Forests parade staged by the 
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INTERNATIONAL 


This is the way they pack and haul wool in parts of Australia, where the production and marketing of this staple have reached 


their greatest perfection. 


In America, the wool growers of Oregon have taken the lead in the scientific 


grading and marketing of their product through codperative effort 


Hoover knows Europe and Asia, their politics and poli- 
ticians; he has demonstrated his ability as an organizer, 
leader and negotiator. Henry Ford’s achievements in pro- 
duction are known, heard and scented by the entire world. 
Between them they should be able to stiffen the knees of 
Russia and make the giant walk upright again. 

No doubt this isa novel, unheard-of proposal, but unheard- 
of things are happening in the world every day. Who 
would have thought six years ago that a reporter on a 
Yiddish East Side paper would soon take the place of the 
Romanoffs? Would Ford twenty years ago have believed 
the prediction that in a short time he would be one of the 

Perhaps the suggestion is utopian, a 


world’s richest men? 
wild dream. Perhaps it is not. What do you think? 


U U . 

Chief Justice Taft cast his vote against 
the Federal law which imposes a tax of ten 
per cent on the profits of concerns employ- 
ing child labor. On the other hand Chief 
Justice Taft upheld the constitutionality of laws curtailing 
the constitutionally guaranteed freedom of speech, of 
assembly and of the press. If the constitution gives 
Congress the power to make every ablebodied man sacrifice 
his life against outside foes, Congress most certainly has the 
power to take a share of the profits of those foes of the 
Republic who try to destroy it from the inside by stunting 
children physically and mentally. But the Supreme 
Court says no; therefore let us amend the constitution and 
expressly confer on Congress the power to take the entire 
revenue of child exploiters, if necessary. 


U U 


It is scarcely credible that as modest a man 
as President Harding should have inter- 
preted his overwhelming victory as a 
mandate to be as reactionary as he pleased. 
But the Republican majority in Congress so interpreted the 
result of the 1920 election and its actions have been based 
on this interpretation. Wherefore the Republicans of 
Indiana sent Senator New to the scrap pile and endorsed 
Beveridge, the Progressive. Wherefore the impossible hap- 
pened in Pennsylvania, the standpat Republican machine 
receiving the hardest and swiftest kick in a generation. 

(he Payne-Aldrich Tariff and the Ballinger-Pinchot row 
enabled Taft to break the slow-speed record in the great 
Presidential Handicap. Now Congress is concocting the 
most iniquitous tariff in the country’s history, and President 
Harding is holding Secretary Fall in his official family. It’s 
only necessary for Congress to add the indiscriminate 
distribution of a cash bonus to its record before November 
in order to bring about another Progressive revolution. 


Child Labor, 
the Draft and 


the Constitution 


Kicking the 
Hound Dog of 
the Standpatters 
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Among the notable achievements of Far 
Right to Build | Western cities are the 230-mile Los Angeles 
Moffat Tunnel 24Ueduct, the municipally created artificial 

harbor of thesame enterprising community, 
the Hetch Hetchy aqueduct now being built by San Fran- 
cisco, the development of its inland port by Portland, the 
great leveling of hills accomplished by Seattle, the creation 
of a remarkable mountain park system by the city of 
Denver. And now Denver is getting ready to drill a gigantic 
six-mile tunnel straight through the backbone of the con- 
tinent in order to shorten the distance to Salt Lake City by 
two hundred miles. Several other attempts to finance this 
enterprise having failed, Denver has just put through the 
Colorado legislature a bill authorizing the formation of 
tunnel districts and the issue of bonds by these districts for 
the financing of the projected bores. Before long the bonds 
will be voted and sold, construction of the Moffat tunnel 
will begin and another obstacle impeding the growth of the 
West will be removed by municipal action, another rich dis- 
trict will be opened by adequate transportation. 


U U 


From time immemorial the American 
farmer who raises sheep has complained 
bitterly, raucously and continuously about 
the manner in which wool buyers would 
extract his eye teeth in the bargaining for his annual clip. 
The farmer believed that he wasn’t getting what his wool 
was worth and he said so right out loud, but he never did 
anything about it until late in 1920 when he couldn’t sell his 
wool at any price. Then a number of Oregon wool growers 
got together and demonstrated that the producer could, 
through codperation, do his own wool marketing far better 
than through a horde of country buyers. 

The Oregon wool growers discovered what the orange, 
raisin and prune growers of California found out long ago, 
that only in union is there real strength. Like all the rest 
of the wool producers, they had been at the mercy of the 
country buyer because few of them turned out enough wool 
to justify the expense of employing a skilled grader. There- 
fore the buyers paid for the farmers’ output the lowest price 
based on the lowest grade of the entire clip. 

The organization of the codperative association changed 
the situation. The producer shipped his clip to the Port- 
land headquarters where each clip was carefully sorted by 
licensed graders and each producer received full credit for 
the pounds of his wool in each grade. The graded wool was 
then weighed by licensed Federal weighers and stored in a 
licensed wool warehouse, thus enabling the association to 
borrow on the warehouse receipts and make large advances 
to the producers. 


Denver Gains 


The Rebellion 
of the Oregon 


Wool Growers 
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This map shows the basis of Bolivia's claim for a Pp »rtion of its 
lost seacoast. It also gives the Iceation of the Tacna- 


Arica provinces in dispute between Peru and Chile 


The association does not attempt to sell the wool while 
country buying is still going on. It knows that the wool 
price is held down while the unorganized farmer still has 
wool to sell. So it waits until the wool is out of the farmer’s 
hands. When prices begin to stiffen, the association begins 
to sel] to the mills, financing them if necessary. At the end 
of the year the net proceeds are remitted to the members. 

In 1921 when the new organization handled two million 
pounds of wool, the price to producers was 3 to 8 cents net 
per pound higher than the prices received by non-members. 
One particular grade of wool sold in the country at shearing 
time for rocentsa pound. When the association later began 
selling this grade, it received 1614 cents a pound at first and 
the tinal sale was made at 20 cents. 

Perhaps the apple growers of the Northwest will take this 
woolly lesson to heart and get together for real codperative 
marketing. ‘They will need the best kind of selling methods 
this coming fall. 


Transforming For many years the principal American 
Useless Wood wood used in the manufacture of pencils 


was the Tennessee cedar. During the war, 
when importations of the foreign product 
almost ceased, the supply of Tennessee cedar ran short. So 
the Forest Service set out to find other species of trees whose 
wood would be suitable for pencil manufacture. At the 
Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, Wisconsin, the 
experts made up a list of the qualities the ideal pencil wood 
should have and proceeded with a series of tests to find out 
which kind of lumber would most nearly approach the ideal. 

The wood that scored highest—g3 points out of a possible 
100—was the product of the almost worthless juniper tree 
growing in Central Oregon. True, the blue-black berries 


Into Pencils 


of the juniper supplied the least important ingredient of gin, 
but the timber had little commercial value until the Forest 
Service discovered its usefulness in the pencil factory. Since 
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that discovery gin-making has come to an end, but a pencil 
slat factory in Oregon is sending carloads of the juniper 
wood to pencil manufacturers all over the country. 

As yet we are only superficially familiar with the value of 
the timber growing in our forests. Just as the despised 
spruce became of great importance and high value as air- 
plane lumber, so there will be other varieties now considered 
inferior that will turn out to be immensely useful for special 
purposes. But more research work is needed to determine 
the highest economic usefulness even of such well known 
lumber as Douglas fir. 


U WI 
The Bolivian Among the delegations that traveled hope- 
Appeal for fully to Paris in 1919, believing that in 


heen dae this new era of international justice and 

fair dealing all the oppressed small nations 
would see their wrongs righted by a lofty tribunal of high- 
minded judges, was a commission from the Republic of 
Rolivia. They expected to spread their national aspirations 
and grievances before the tribunal, to regain at least a small 
part of the South American Alsace-Lorraine which Chile 
had taken from them, but they never got farther than the 
third assistant secretary in the second anteroom. Now they 
hope that the United States, having induced Chile and 
Peru to come to Washington and discuss their boundary 
quarrel, will take cognizance of Bolivia’s plaint and press 
for an adjustment. 

If Secretary Hughes can possibly do so, let us hope that 
he will ask Chile and Peru to admit Bolivia to the conference. 

Like Switzerland, Bolivia is a country without a seaport. 
Until 1879 Bolivia had a coast line of 200 miles covering 
the territory crosshatched in the accompanying map, but in 
that year Chile, already possessed of a shore line 5000 miles 
long, invaded Bolivia’s territory west of the Andes and tcok 
possession, even though in three previous treaties Chile had 
recognized the sovereignty of Bolivia over the waterless 
desert between the Andes and the Pacific. Through this 
invasion Bolivia lost her outlet to the sea. The country 
struggled for twenty-five years against the loss, but Chile, 
being in control of the only Bolivian trade route, turned the 
commercial screws until finally in 1904 Bolivia gave in ard 
signed a treaty surrendering the territory. 

Now Bolivia wants back a part of it, a kind of a corridor 
that will give her commerce access to the Pacific without 
having to go through Chilean customs houses. It seems a 
reasonable. fair request the granting of which would make 
for better relations among the neighbors on the west coast 
of South America. ' 

U U 

The reason for the forty-year struggle to 
gain or hold possession of a desert stretch 
in which it rains perhaps once in ten years, 
a region drier than the driest spot Mr. 
Volstead could possibly imagine, is its wealth of nitrate 
deposits. When the South American colonies gained their 
freedom from Spanish rule more than a century ago, the 
dry, then worthless coast strip was divided between Peru, 
Bolivia and Chile. After nitrate was discovered Chile 
acquired nearly all of it, gained it at the mouth of the 
cannon, and from this territory Chile has during the last 
four decades derived a revenue of a billion dollars in export 
duties. 

It is true that Bolivia, as Chile claims, signed away her 
rights and assented to her Swiss isolation by the ratification 
of the treaty of 1904. ‘“‘But,”’ says Bolivia, “the treaty was 
signed under duress, after Chile, through its control of the 
one sea outlet had hampered and almost ruined our trade 
during a period of twenty-five years.” “A treaty is a 
treaty,” counters Chile. “There is your signature to the 
bond. We have nothing to discuss.” 

Legally, technically Chile is right, but open-eyed justice 
should induce her to grant the neighbor she despoiled at 
least a corridor and a port on the open sea. 


Equity and 
an Enforced 
Signature 
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Out of the 
kitchen 
by noon! 


‘Recipes for a care-free after- 
noon and a delicious cold 


supper. 
N AFTERNOON on the 


A motor ride into 
the country! Visits with congen- 
ial friends! These and other al- 
luring prospects beckon to you 
these warm July days. 

“Yes,” you say, “if I could only 
escape the kitchen occasionally.” 

You can. 

A friend of ours did. In the 
cool of the morning she tried the 
menu given below. She found 
that with the help of Crisco its 
preparation became a sort of lark. 

We believe you’ll agree, too, 
when you learn what treats you 
can make with this pure vegetable 
shortening. See if your family 
doesn’t compliment you on the 
delicious natural food flavors 
which Crisco leaves undisguised. 

Yes, in bringing out the fine 
natural flavor of foods you will 
find Crisco a most helpful partner. 
And you will find the following 
facts very important if you wish 
your summer foods to digest 
easily. 


Special 


veranda! 


3 cupfuls flour 

1 teaspoonful salt 

3 scant teaspoonfuls 
‘ dhe) baking powder 
antiog. It 11% tablespoonfuls 
sh 
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j Cooling S 


Escalle yped 


Asparag 


Cherry oO 


mall, medium and large sized cans 
sco is also made and sold in Canada 


Quick Nut Bread 


the nut meats cut fine, then 
the two tablespoonfuls melted 


gether and bake one hour in 


| Try this 


Fruit Cocktail 
Cold Meat 


‘(See ig 
Ss Salac ; 
. French Dressing 


(See Recipe # 
Iced Beverage 
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What Fats do Children digest well? 
Doctors unite in this warning: 
“Carefully select hot weather 
foods for your children.’’ Speak- 
ing particularly of the digestibil- 
ity of fats, a well-known professor 
of food chemistry says: 


“If the melting point of the fat 
lies much above the body temper- 
ature, the fat will not become 
sufficiently fluid to be readily 
emulsified and digested.” 


Crisco (pure 
vegetable fat) 


1 cupful nut meats 
114 cupfuls milk 


2 tablespoonfuls 


melted Crisco 
1 egg beaten light 


recipe: 
114 cupfuls flour 
l4 teaspoonful salt 


to- ly cupful Crisco 


Then mix all 


te oven. 







the bowl. 





ummer 


inch thick. Roll lightly 


outward. 
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Cherry or Berry Pie 


First make a plain pastry from this 


4 to 6 tablespoonfuls cold water 
(sufficient for one medium size pie) 
With a knife cut Crisco into sifted 
flour and salt until mixture looks like 
coarse meal, then add slowly enough 
ice water to make a paste that clears 
Take half of dough, roll out 
on lightly floured board until about !4 
from center 
Use light motion in handling 
rolling pin. Line pie pan letting pastry 
\4 inch over edge. 
cup of sugar with one teaspoonful flour 
Mix this thorough- 
Fill pie pan, add bits of 
4 Crisco, moisten edges with cold water 


hour in hot oven, 





melts at 97 degrees — which is 
below body temperature. 


Think how easily your own 
little child will digest vegetable 
Crisco. 


* * * 


To assure delightfully uniform yet 
digestible cakes, pastry and fried foods 
order a can of Crisco from your grocer 
now. Today or tomorrow try the recipes 
given on this page. In welcoming Crisco 
for your own favorite recipes remember 
that you use % less of Crisco than you 
would of butter or animal fats. 


For delicious cakes 
which stay fresh 
longer. 

For digestible and 
flaky pastry. 
For crisp, digestible 

fried foods. 


Mix one 





For Frying For Shortening 
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The Last Cartrid ge 


puny stratagem had been of no avail. 
Wells turned uphill and began a tiresome 
ascent. Presently, using hands and feet 
like an animal, he scaled a forty-foot cliff 
of uneven, bare rock. Above it, the snow 
ascended in a soaring curve to the very 
summit of the range. 

On the rim, Wells caught his breath and 
his eyes glowed. Opposite him a barren 
black gash showed in the scintillating 
whiteness of the mountain. In ages past, 
some cataclysm of a young world had 
shaken a part of the range into the gorge 
below, leaving a slope too steep to hold the 
winter snows. From the very center of this 
gaping maw there protruded a tongue of 
rock, its roots anchored far back in the 
serpentine and its level upper surface un- 
approachable by almost every animal that 
roamed the hills. But Yellow Eyes had 
reached it. Desperate in his fear, insane 
almost from his dread of this two-legged 
thing he could not throw from his track, 
the Killer had dared to skirt the icy cliff 
to what he felt was sanctuary. 

On the protruding tongue of granite 
the great cat crouched, afraid to move, 
and showing by his every action that this 
was to be his last stand. Wells straight- 
ened his shoulders, gloating. He raised 
the rifle and cursed the wabbling barrel, 
infected as it was by the hunter’s eager- 
ness. Slowly Joe laid the gun down and 
as slowly drew his old pipe from his 
pocket, while Yellow Eyes, his terror 
apparent even at that distance, watched 
his Nemesis with mouth agape in a silent 
snarl. 

The pipe filled and lit, Wells drew three 
lung-filling breaths and scented the air 
round him with a fragrant blue cloud. 
The man’s high-keyed nerves steadied. 
He picked up the rifle and his face was a 
terrible thing as his eyes searched for the 
pin point of silver through the slot of the 
rear sight. 

Pop! On the frosty mountain air the 
report of the rifle sounded no louder than 
the noise made by the pulling of a 
champagne cork. The Killer’s right fore 
leg waved as a rag waves in a March wind, 
but he held his place on the rock. 

“You don’t want to jump down there, 
do you?” the man sneered. “You'll 
jump, damn you, you'll have to jump!” 
He shot again. Yellow Eyes screamed 
screamed horribly—as the other front 
leg was crushed by the humming bullet. 

“T thought I’d make you talk,” Wells 
shouted. ‘Now you're facing what I’ve 
been facing, damn you! A sudden, merci- 
ful death is not for you.” 

For an instant the man watched his 
prey wriggling and mouthing in inarticu- 
late pain on the narrow ledge. ‘Then it 
seemed that a qualm of pity surged 

‘through him and overrede the hate that 
had possessed his mind. He threw the 
rifle to his shoulder and held it steady. 
At the report the Killer blindly leaped 
into space, his sinuous tawny body turn- 
ing over and over as it whirled to the 
talus, a thousand feet below. Wells 
stood for a moment and watched the yel- 
low blotch on the rocks. There was no 
movement. He turned away, his eyes 
dull. The reaction of his hate-stimulated 
nerves had set in. There was nothing 





The Last Cartridge: 


(Continued from page 40) 


else to do now but go home—wait for the 
inevitable end. He stumbled along with 
glazed, unseeing eves and, as his foot 
caught, he fell headlong. 

Joe Wells writhed to his knees, his 
senses numbed by the excruciating pain 
that shot through the muscles of his right 
leg. He could not regain his feet, he knew. 
And with this knowledge there dawned 
on him the insanity of the thing he had 
done. To have left his wife and baby 
alone, helpless, while he sated his desire 
for a puny revenge. Now he was help- 
less, himself. He could, by clenching his 
teeth and endeavoring to forget his 
agonized muscles, crawl a little on his 
hands and one knee, the other leg drag- 
ging grotesquely after him. 

Wells cursed the hot-blooded lust for 
revenge that had led him on this crazy 
chase. Apathetic resignation to the power 
that directs life and the taking of life 
began to creep through his numbed brain. 
He felt that somehow he had offended the 
Creator and for that was doomed to lie 
here in the snow and die from exposure. 
Already he was suffering a thousand 
deaths mentally as he realized he could 
not again help his wife and baby. 

And as these chaotic thoughts raced 
through his seething brain, he saw again 
the picture of Yellow Eyes, crouched at 
bay and screaming in terrible pain as his 
broken foreleg crumpled before Joe Wells’ 
bullet. Just retribution! But what had 
he himself done to deserve no mercy? 
Joe tried again to crawl a little, but the 
effort sent a dart of pain through him 
that brought the cold sweat to his fore- 
head and left him sick and faint. He 
knew now he could never make it. It was 
three miles to the cabin, over a rough and 
broken mountainside. Joe Wells had no 
hope of ever seeing his wife and baby 
again. Molly would die, calling for him 


with her last breath and wondering why , 


he did not answer. 


OR the first time in his rugged life, a 

cowardly thought creptinto Joe’s mind. 
Why lie here and suffer the tortures of 
the damned when there was such a swift 
and easy way out? His rifle, its stock 
protruding from the snowdrift where he 
had flung it when he fell, was a dozen 
yards away. There was another cartridge 

his last—in the barrel, Wells knew. 
Grimly fighting against the searing pain 
he began to creep toward the weapon. 
Molly wou!d never know in this life, and 
if there was a hereafter as she had taught 
him, he would meet her there. 

Yet, when he met her, could he look 
in her eyes, if he had given up? 

The dragging foot caught and held in 
something buried in the snow and the 
pain wrung a gasp from the man. Balan- 
cing onone hand and knee as best he could, 
he reached round to release himself, curs- 
ing the hidden root that had tripped him 
first and now held him malevolently as he 
retraced his sprawling tracks in the snow. 

“Damn you!” he shrieked at this per- 
sistent enemy; “haven’t you done enough 
to me?” 

The words died on his lips as he saw 
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what held his foot. It was a heavy 
galvanized wire. Scarce comprehending 
what this alien thing was doing in this 
out-of-the-way place, Wells looked dully 
round him. A tall pole, from which the 
wire had become detached, stood within 
a stone’s throw of him. On the other 
side, twenty yards beyond the rifle, a 
black iron box was fastened to a stout 
cedar post. The forest men had at last 
built their telephone line to the summit! 
Joe remembered having heard they were 
going to. A thought struck him. It was 
a chance last chance for the life of 
little Joe and Molly! 

Feverishly, his every movement forc- 
ing a groan of pain from his bitten and 
bleeding lips Joe crept toward the tele- 
phone. He passed the rifle and retrieved 
it, dragging it with him, as he knew he 
would never be able to crawl back to it 
Slowly, the agony of his efforts beading 
his forehead with cold drops, he neared 
the box—reached it, and leaned against 
the post, gasping. The snow drift was 
high on the upper side. Wells could reach 
the hasp of the iron door, but to his dis- 
may it was fastened with a padlock. 

Locked! Afterall his hopes. Savagely, 
forgetting his pain, Wells raised his rifle, 
its muzzle scarce a hand’s breadth from 
the bit of brass that balked him. It was 
his last cartridge. No matter. At the 
explosion the lock flew into bits, the 
jagged fragments seeming to sing a pean 
of renewed hope as they whirred through 
the chilly air. Wells dropped the rifle 


and jerked open the creaking door. In- 
ane was a telephone set. 
“How do you work the thing?” mur- 


mured Joe, strange to phones and their 
ways. “If only those forestry fellows are 
on the job this time of year—” 

He put the receiver to his ear. The 
line snapped and crackled with the static, 
but there was no other sound. Was the 
line out? Did the foresters disconnect it 
when they departed in autumn after their 
summer vigil? He dropped the receiver, 
frantic with nervousness. ‘The only 
chance for his wife and boy! Again he 
put the instrument to his ear and the 
hum of the static sounded like laughter. 
Then he saw the bell handle and twisted 
it madly with no other result than a queer 
buzzing clatter. Overwrought nerves Biv 
ing way, Joe jammed the receiver back 
on the hook and vented the deep cursing 
of a man desperate for his loved ones. 

After five minutes, somewhat ashamed, 
Joe Wells again took down the receiver 
and rang. Then it occurred to him that 
another combination was possible, so he 
hung up, rang violently, and listened 
again. A far-distant, grating whisper 
greeted his ear. 

“What th’ hell’s th’ Whose 
ringing on this line?” 

Incredulous, incoherent with relief at 
his success, Wells poured his story into 
the little rubber mouthpiece. His words 
tumbled over one another in his excite- 
ment. The voice interrupted, a whisper 
still, but distinct. 

“Talk slow! I can’t understand a 
damned word. This is the ranger station. 
Wait a minute until I get this switchboard 
figured out.” 
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A long silence, punctuated by clicks 
and thumps from the instrument. Then 
a deep voice spoke, vibrant and clear, so 
distinct that it made Wells jump. 

“Who is this?—now, wait a moment. 
Ten miles of this line are under snow- 
drifts. Stand away a few inches and 
talk slow. That’s better.” 

Wells controlled himself and made his 
report clearly and concisely. 

“Joe Wells, of Timmons’ Meadow, you 
say?! For God’s sake, man, why didn’t 
you come to the telephone as soon as your 
wife and kid got sick? We had all we 
could handle with this damned flu epi- 
demic down here and we thought you must 
be all right, or you would have called.” 

Shamefaced, hardly believing that he 
was at last talking to a friend, Joe ex- 
plained that his close application to his 


The Last Cartridge: 


work at the little mine had prevented him 

from knowing that the forest men were 

steadily forging toward the Meadow 

country with their thin line of communi- 
cation. 

Another pause, and the distant voice 
spoke again, its official curtness tempered 
this time by tones that brought the lump 
again to Wells’ throat. 

“Stay with it, old man, for two or three 
hours if you can. We're coming, partner, 
you bet your doggone life we’re coming! 
We'll send one party to the cabin with 
food and milk for your wife and kid, and 
the rest of us will come after you. Don’t 
worry, old timer, you'll be all right now. 
Keep a stiff upper lip.” 

The receiver went up with a bang and 
Joe Wells dropped back on the drift, the 
salt tears streaming unashamed down 
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his face. For a long time he lay there, 
beating his hands together in an effort to 
ward off the cold, then came oblivion, to 
last until he felt roughly gentle hands 
chafing his wrists and face. A half-dozen 
men, one of them the doctor from the 

valley, stood round him. He tried feebly 
to move and found that he was trussed 
and_ band; iged until movement was im- 
possible. They had set his leg as he lay 
unconscious. 

“You're coming out fine,” the doctor 
said cheerily. ‘Everything is all right 
now. We found your wife and youngster 
a little hungry, and Molly was worrying 
terribly about you, but they’re comfort- 
able now and waiting for you.” 

As strong arms placed him on the im- 
provised stretcher they had brought Joe 
Wells closed his eyes and smiled faintly. 





Calamity 


chewing dandelion, lifted the suds-crowned 
bucket toward her, muttered ‘Many 
happy Maytimes, Queen,” and drank 
deep. Immediately she resumed her story. 
“My maiden name was Martha Cannary. 
As a child I always had a fondness 
for adventure and an especial fondness 
for horses, which I began to ride at an 
early age and continued to do so until I 
became an expert rider, being able to ride 
the most vicious and stubborn horses. 

“In 1865 we emigrated from our home 
in Missouri by the overland route to 
Virginia City, Montana. While on the 
way the greater part of my time was spent 
in hunting along with the men; in fact I 
was at all times with the men when there 
was excitement and adventure to be had. 

“Mother died at Blackfoot in 1866, 
where we buried her. My father died in 
Utah in 1867, after which I went to Fort 
Bridger. Remained round Fort Bridger 
during 1868, then went to Piedmont, 
Wyoming, with U. P. railway. Joined 
General Custer as a scout at Fort Russell, 
Wyoming, in 1870. Up to this time I 
had always worn the costume of my sex. 
When I joined Custer I donned the uni- 
form of a soldier. It was a bit awkward 
at first but I soon got to be perfectly at 
home in men’s clothes. 

“I was a scout in the Nez Percé out- 
break in 1872. In that war Generals 
Custer, Miles, Terry and Crook were all 
engaged. It was in this campaign I was 
christened ‘Calamity Jane.’ It was on 
Goose Creek, Wyoming, where the town 
of Sheridan is now located. Captain 
Egan was in command of the post. We 
were ordered out to quell an uprising of 
Indians, and were out several days, had 
numerous skirmishes during which six of 
the soldiers were killed and_ several 
severely wounded. When on returning to 
the post we were ambushed about a mile 
from our destination. When fired upon 
Captain Egan was shot. I was riding in 
advance and on hearing the firing turned 
in my saddle and saw the Captain reeling 
in his saddle as though about to fall. | 
turned my horse and galloped back with 
all haste to his side and got there in time 
to catch him as he was falling. I lifted 
him onto my horse in front of me and 
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Jane andl Yankee Jim 


(Continued from page 25 


succeeded in getting him safely to the 
fort. Captain Egan on recovering laugh- 
ingly said: ‘I name you “Calamity Jane,” 
the Heroine of the Plains.’ I have borne 
that name up to the present time.’ 

Here, little dreaming what the conse- 
quences would be, I interrupted, and for 
this reason: I had felt that “Calamity” 
had been doing herself scant justice all 
along, but in the “christening”’ incident 
her matter-of-fact recital was so much at 

varianec with the facts as set down in 
“The Beautiful White Devil of the 
Yellowstone” that had to protest. 
“Excuse me, Mrs. Burk,” I said, “but 
wasn’t that officer's name Major Percy 
Darkleigh instead of Egan? And didn’t 
you cry ‘For life and love!” when you 
caught his reeling form?’ 

Here “Calamity” cut in, swearing hard 
and pointedly, so hard and pointedly, in 
fact, that her remarks may not be quoted 
verbatim here. The gist of them was 
that “The Beautiful White Devil of the 
Yellowstone” was highly colored, was a 
pack of blankety-blank lies, in fact, and of 
no value whatever as history. I realise 
now that she was right, of course, but 
that didn’t soften the blow at the time. 

Trying to resume her story “Calamity,” 
after groping about falteringly for the 
thread, had to back up again and start 


with “My maiden name was Martha 
Cannary.” She was in a Black Hills 
campaign against the Sioux in 1875, and 


in the spring of ’76 was ordered north with 
General Crook to join Generals Miles, 
Terry and Custer at the Big Horn. A 
ninety-mile ride with dispatches after 
swimming the Platte brought on a severe 
illness, and she was sent back in General 
Crook’s ambulance to Fort Fetterman. 
This probably saved her from _ being 
present at the massacre of the Little Big 
Horn with Custer and the 7th Cavalry. 
“During the rest of the summer of ’76 
I was a pony express rider, carrying the 
U. S. mails between Deadwood and 
Custer, fifty miles over some of the 
roughest trails in the Black Hills. As 
many of the riders before me had been 
held up and robbed of their packages, it 
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was considered the most dangerous route 
in the Hills. As my reputation as a 
rider and quick shot were well known | 
was molested very little, for the toll- 
gatherers looked on me as a good fellow 
and they knew I never missed my mark. 

“My friend William Hickock, better 
known as ‘Wild Bill,’ who was probably 
the best revolver shot that ever lived, was 
in Deadwood that summer. On _ the 
second of August, while sitting at a 
gambling table of the Bella Union saloon, 
he was shot in the back of the head by 
the notorious Jack McCall, a desperado. 
I was in Deadwood at the time and on 
hearing of the killing made my way at 
once to the scene of the shooting and 
found that my best friend had been killed 
by McCall. I at once started to look for 
the assassin and found him at Shurdy’s 
butcher shop and grabbed a meat cleaver 
and made him throw up his hands, 
through excitement on hearing Bill’s 
death having left my weapons on the post 
of my bed. He was then taken to a log 
cabin and locked up, but he got away and 
was afterwards caught at Fagan’s ranchon 
Horse Creek. He was taken to Yankton, 
tried and hung.” 

Here, forgetting myself, I interrupted 
again in an endeavor to reconcile the facts 
of “Wild Bill’s” death as just detailed 
with the version of that tragic event as 
depicted i in “Jane of the Plain.” “Cal- 
amity’s’ ’ language was again unht to print. 
“Wild Bill” had not expired with his head 
on her shoulder, muttering brokenly, “My 
heart was yours from the first, oh my 
love!’ All blankety-blank lies, just like 
the “‘White Devil.” Then, as before, in 
order to get going properly, she had to 
back up ‘and start all over with: “My 
maiden name was Martha Cannary.” 
This time I kept chewing dandelions and 
let her run on to a finish, thereby learning 
the secret of her somewhat remarkable 
style of delivery. This is the way the 
story of her life concluded: 

“Hoping that this history of my life 
may interest all readers, I remain, as in 
the older days, Yours, 
Mrs. M. Burk, 
Better known as ‘Calamity Jane’. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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we you stay at home, 
camp, tour or summer in a cot- 
tage you want salt that you can depend 
on to do its job without fuss or incon- 
venience to you. 
Better take Morton’s along with you 
—when it rains it pours,—doesn’t stick, 
cake or lump in salt cellars or that handy 
blue package that women like so well. 
Keep Morton’s with you always; it’s 
a paying investment in convenience, 
flavor and economy. 


“The Salt of the Earth’’ 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Do you know — that a strong solution of Morton’s Salt and water immediately relieves mosquito 
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“Calamity” had been delivering to me 
her museum tour lecture, which had 
also been printed in a little pink-covered 
leaflet to sell at the door. “That was why, 
like a big locomotive on a_ slippery 
track, she had had to back up to get going 
again ev y time she was stopped. 

With “Calamity Jane,” the heroine, 
evanishing like the blown foam of her 
loved Bock, there still remained Martha 
Burk, the human document, the living 
page of thirty years of the most vivid 


epoch of Northwestern history. Re- 
clining among the dandelions while 
“Calamity” oiled the hinges of her 


memory with beer, I conned through and 
between the lines of that record for per- 
haps a week. Patiently diverting her 
from her lecture platform delivery, | 
gradually drew from the strange old 
character much of intimate and colorful 
interest. Circulating for three decades 
through the upper Missouri and Yellow- 
stone valleys and gravitating like steel 
to the magnet wherever action was 
liveliest and trouble the thickest, she had 
known at close range all of the most 
famous frontier characters of her day. 

Naturally, therefore, her unre sstrained 
talk was of Indians and Indian fighters, 
road-agents, desperadoes, gamblers and 
bad men generally—from “Wild Bill” 
Hickock and “Buffalo Bill” Cody to 
Miles and Terry and Custer, to “Crazy 
Horse,” ‘‘Rain-in-the-Face,” Gall and 
“Sitting Bull.” She told me a good deal 
of all of them, not a little, indeed, which 
seemed to throw doubt on a number of 
popularly accepted versions of various 
more or less historical events. I made 
notes of all of her stories on the spot, and 
at some future time of comparative leisure, 
when there is a chance to cross-check 
sufficiently with fully established facts 
from other sources, I should like to make 
some record of them. 

One morning I kept tryst among the 
dandelions in vain. Inquiry at the saloon 
revealed the fact that ‘Calamity,” 
dressed in her buckskins, had called for 
her stabled horse at daybreak and ridden 
off in the direction of Big Timber. She 
would not pay for her room until she 
turned up again, Patsy said. It was a 
perfectly good account, though; she never 
failed to settle up in the end. never 
heard of her again until the papers, a year 
or two later, had word of her death. 

With Romance and Historical Research 
out of the way, my mind returned to the 
matter of my river voyage. Giving the 
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newly built skiff a belated trial with 
Sydney Lamartine, we swamped in a 
comparatively insignificant rapid and 
shared a good rolling and wetting. Agreed 
that the craft needed higher sides, we 
dragged it back to the yards for alter- 
ations. Sydney thought he might find 
time to complete them inside of a week. 
Before that week was over I had one foot 
in a newspaper editorial sanctum and the 
other on the initial sack of a semi-profes- 
sional baseball team. As both footings 
seemed certain to develop into stepping 
stones to the realization of the most 
cherished of my childhood’s ambitions 
(I had never cared much about being 
President), the river voyage to the Gulf 
went into complete discard—or rather 
into a twenty-year postponement. 


A Tough Team 


I became an editor as a direct conse- 
quence of making good on the ball team; 
I ceased to be an editor as a direct conse- 
quence of betraying a sacred trust laid 
upon me by the ball team. This was 
something of the way of it: Livingston 
had high hopes of copping the cham- 
pionship of the Montana bush league, 
which, at the time of my arrival, was just 
budding into life with the willows and 
cottonwood along the river. For this 
laudable purpose a fearful and wonderful 
aggregation had been chivvied. Three or 
four were known to the police, and at 
least two of us came into town on brake- 
beams. One of us was trying to forget 
the dope habit, and another—our catcher 
and greatest star—had just been gradu- 
ated from a rum-cure institute. 

All of us were guaranteed jobs—sine- 
cural in character of course. Paddy 
Ryan, one of the pitchers, and two or 
three others were bar-keepers. There 
was also one night-watchman, one elec- 
trician and one compositor. I was rather 
a problem to the management until the 
editor of the Enterprise was sent to the 
same institute recently evacuated by our 
bibulous catcher. Then I was put in his 
place—I mean that of the editor. I don’t 
seem to recall much of my editorial duties 
or achievements. 

They tried me out at center in the 
opening game against Billings, and after 
the second—at Bozeman—I became a 
permanency at first-base, my old corner 
at Stanford. Besides holding down the 
initial bag, I was told off for the unofficial 
duty of guarding the only partially rum- 
cured catcher, seeing that he was kept from 
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even inhaling the fumes of the seductive 
red-eye, a single séance with which me:nt 
his inevitable downfall for the season 

1 played fairly promising ball richt 
along through that season, and but for the 
final disaster which overtook me in my 
unofficial capacity as Riley’s keeper might 
have gone right on to the fulfilment of iny 
life ambition. U p to the final and 
deciding series with Butte I kept my 
thirsty ward under an unrelaxing rein, 
with the result that he played the greatest 
baseball of his career. Then a gang of 
Copper City sports, who had been betting 
heavily on the series, contrived to lure 
Riley away for a quarter of an hour while 


I was taking a bath. He was in the 
clouds by the time I located him, and 


rapidly going out of centrol into a spin- 
ning nose-dive. He crashed soon after, 
and when [| left him just as the dawn was 
breaking through the red smoke above 
the copper smelters he was as_ busy 
chasing mauve mice and purple cock- 
roaches as the substitute we put in his 
place that afternoon was with passed 
balls. To cap the climax—in endeavoring 
to extend a bunt into a two-bagger, or 
some equally futile stunt—I strained an 
old “Charley Horse” and went out of the 
game in the second inning. We lost the 
game, series and championship. 

I have failed to mention that I did have 
one more fling at the Yellowstone that 
summer. Lamartine remodeled his skiff 
as we had planned, and one Sunday when 
Livingston had a game on at Big Timber 
we decided to make the run down by 
river. Pushing off at daybreak we 
arrived under the big bluff of Big Timber 
before noon, making the 50-mile run in 
six hours. 

I don’t remember a lot about that 
undeniably speedy run save that we 
stopped for nothing but dumping the 
water out of the boat. Last summer, 
with a number of seasons of swift water 
experience to help, I took rather more 
than nine hours to cover the same stretch. 
I suppose it was because the river and | 
were twenty years older. Age is a great 
slower down, at least where a man is 
concerned. I do seem to recall now that 


‘I stopped a number of times on this last 


run to see which was the smoother 
channel. Doubtless the old Yellowstone 
was just as fast as ever. 

A third article by Lewis R. Freeman 
describing his adventures on the swift 


Yellowstone will appear in the next issue. 
—The Editors. 





hear nothing for noise, couldn’t hardly 
draw breath, but I was going, going, go- 
ing to that camp. More specially, I was 
going to that girl, and I reckon I’d have 
gone anyway, Jerry or no Jerry. I pray 
sometimes, ‘and through that blinding, 
roaring half-mile I was a whole prayer 
meeting by myself, with the thunder hol- 
lering amens. 

Praying counts, all right. I made it. 
Pretty soon Jerry splashed and staggered 
into knee-deep running water and a flash 
of lightning showed me the big towers on 


SCAT! 


(Continued from page 21) 


either side of us. The basin seemed to be 
under water but the women’s tent, on a 
little rise of ground, was still high and dry 
with a candle glimmering inside of it. And 
just then a sound I heard up toward the 
mountain made me slide out of the saddle 
and tear open the tied flap like a crazy 
man. 

Dolores was there. Oh yes, she was 
there, but Semple was standing beside her 
and when I popped my head and shoulders 





Scat! Badger Clark 


through the torn tent flap she—grabbed 
his coat lapels and snuggled up to him, 
and his arm went round her! They could 
have made a long speech and said less than 
that little movie scene did. He was her 
man and she was his woman, and I was « 
plumb outsider. All along that last half- 
mile I had been a praying saint, but now, 
in a second, I turned into a half-drowned 
devil. 

“Out o’ this!” 
there like fools!” 
“What do you mean?” said Semple. 


I roared. ‘‘Don’t stand 
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One of the children’s 
Keds—bulilt on a Nature 


women and young girls. 


Every child and grown-up can 


Similar styles for 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


One of the most popu- 
Jar all-purpose Keds. 
For street, home, sport. 
High or low, sizes for 
everyone. 









gated or suction soles. 


now enjoy 


the comfort boys have always known 


OR years only boys and girls enjoyed real 
foot comfort in summer. They either 
went barefoot or wore ‘“‘sneakers”’ or “tennis 
shoes.”’ Grown-ups envied them. 
Today the big development of Keds, with 
a complete line of canvas rubber-soled shoes, 
has totally changed the situation. Now not 
only girls and boys but men and women also, 
at work and at play, in city and country— 
everyone is wearing Keds. 


Why it will pay you to insist on Keds 
Back of every pair of Keds are the skill and 
experience of the oldest and largest rubber 
organization in the world—growers, manu- 
facturers and distributors of rubber and its 
products. 
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pair. 


Uppers of fine white or colored canvas— 
soles of tough, springy rubber from our own 
Sumatra plantations—Keds make you proud 
of their appearance as well as enthusiastic 
about their comfort and wear. 

There are many different kinds of Keds— 
high and low, plain and athletic-trimmed— 
styles for out-doors, for home, for every kind 
of sport. 

America’s most popular line of summer footwear— 
that’s what the name Keds means. You can get the 
kind you wish at your dealer’s. If he hasn’t them, he 
will get them for you. 

But remember, Keds are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. If the name Keds isn’t on 
the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S, Pat. Off 


Keds were originated and are made only by the United 
States Rubber Company. The name Keds is on every 
It is your guarantee of quality and value. 
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Sturdy sport shoes, with 
or without heels. Heavy 
reinforcements and ankle 
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“Flood coming down the canon!” I hol- 
lered. “Oh, move! move!” 

I snatched at them and drug them out 
like a couple of bundles of old clothes, 
tossed Dolores into the saddle and then 
grabbed Semple’s leg. 

“Get up behind her, you, and hit for the 
hill!’ I snarled. 

‘What are you trying to do?” he fussed, 
not onderstanding me, kicking to free his 
leg, delaying the game and making me 
more on the prod than ever. 

a eS wl upon that horse, damn you!” | 
bawled, “or I’ll throw you over him.’ 

Another second and he was up, and | 
give old Jerry’s hip a wallop with my wet 
hat and started them off. Then I just 
folded my arms and stood and watched, 
while the lightning helped me keep track 
of them. I wanted to see them make the 
side hill—mebbe. At least I wanted that 
if | wanted anything. If I seen them safe 
it didn’t matter what else was on the pro- 
gram. It wouldn’t interest me. 


“Wilt thou not, relenting, 
For thine absent lover sigh?” 


Serve her right! In years to come she 
would cry and make life miserable for 
Semple whenever she remembered this 
night. Serve ’em both— Then it hit me, 
the wall of water I had been expecting, 
but before it cut my feet from under me I 
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got a blurred snapshot of old Jerry clawing 
up the side hill with his double load. 

I have rode some tolerable lively horses, 
but that flood had them all beat. It 
bucked and it pitched and it sunfished; it 
rolled and it r’ared up and fell over back- 
ward; it jolted me and jammed me and 
spun me and twisted me. I must have 
kept my arms and legs going through it all, 
though, for after a while I found myself 
laying half out of water with my ears full 
of bells, my mouth full of the taste of mud 
and a jabbing pain in my side which I 
didn’t know whether it was a broken rib 
or a broken heart. I drug myself up out 
of the water and flopped against the foot 
of a rock, hoping death wouldn’t be much 
longer about it. 

“Spike! Oh-h, Spike!” 

Angels calling me, mebbe, though I’m 
in awful shape and temper to meet a angel. 

“Oh, Spike!” 

That’s Dolores! Sure enough; she 
wants to tell me about them being en- 
gaged and I’ll have to give ’em my bless- 
ing before I die. Oh, Lord! why didn’t 
death get here sooner? 

Spike!” 

“Hyar!” I yelled, and then gasped and 
grabbed at my side and give a splintery 
groan as somebody swooped down out of 
the dark and caught hold of me. 

“Spike, i is it you? Oh, you poor old 
boy!” she mourned, raising me up against 
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the rock. “Are you hurt much? How do 
you feel?” 

“I feel—pretty wet,” grunted I between 
short breaths. 

“Tuck will be coming,” she fired over 
her shoulder at Semple. ‘Go down the 
canon and meet him and bring him here.” 

“T don’t like that chap, Spike,” she 
said in my ear as he turned away. “The 
minute we got ashore he tried to make 
love to me. He didn’t seem to care 
whether you drowned or not.” 

“Did you?” said I 

“Oh, what can I do with you?” she 
quivered in a queer voice. ‘‘You’re such 
an old bat. You’ve been stone blind in 
daylight for the last six months, and now 
you can’t even see in the dark as you 
ought to.” 

“‘Dolores—do you—mean that?” said I, 
straightening up and forgetting to die. 

Then it all come true—her hands on my 
shoulders, her face of a heavenly imp 
laughing, and crying, down at me; and 
then a wisp of wet hair across my eyes and 
her rainy, teary cheek against mine. Did I 
ever sniff and snort at this marrying stuff? 
I don’t know. If I had any objections at 
that minute, they whiffed up and away 
like cigarette papers in a whirlwind, and I 
swear that the flood water roaring down 
the canon in the stormy dark sung the 
doxology. Poor Old Blue lost out for 
good. 
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strength could not keep pace with his 
ambition. I had often begged him to 
take a day off, but he would alwi ays say; 
“No, Patty, our ‘nose money’ is getting 
low, and [ can’t afford to miss a day.” 

But he did stop, and for a couple of weeks 
he was unable to do any work. 

We were just ready to do some fencing 
and our corn was coming through with 
nothing to protect it from the range 
cattle. I told Wesley it was up to us to 
build that fence, and build it we did. 
For two days I carried that roll of wire 
and believe me, it grew mighty heavy by 
night. Wesley dug the post-holes and 
stretched the wire; we ran the fence zig- 
zag, on trees when possible, and so were 
able to get our precious corn enclosed. | 
am aware that there are plenty of women 
who do work much harder than this, but 
to date that was the heaviest labor I had 
ever tackled. 

John’s enforced rest soon put him on 
his feet again, and he is expecting to go 
into the fields next month for the first 
cutting of alfalfa. 

John set the cabin crooked with the 
world that we might have an unobstructed 
view of the mountains, and doubtless we 
are already listed as dreamers by our 
more practical neighbors. We might 
have set it straight and still had the view, 
but this would have necessitated cutting 
down a venerable cedar. I often lean 
against its ragged trunk and look up into 
its twisted branches and wish I might 
absorb some of the wisdom it must have 
stored up during all those ages. We are 
so green and tenderfooty. Why, I get 


lost if I try to go to the corra! without a 
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compass, and am as apt to turn up on the 
“fur forty” as anywhere. 

We have a new team. John bought 
them at a sale. Old Daisy is not much 
for looks; she is an old cowpony, and has 
only one eye but she willingly works in 
harness or saddled. Nifty has one big 
knee and sometimes balks when hitched 
to a load, but makes a fine saddlepony. 

We have met many interesting charac- 
ters. Some are here for health reasons, 
others because they prefer the simple life. 
Of course there are prospectors, active 
and retired. Mr. Morgan is of this latter 
class. One of our distant neighbors is a 
gifted musician, graduate of a famous 
conservatory and a pupil of Joseffy. She 
came West on a vacation, fell in love with 
a cowboy and married him. She, her 
husband and three small children are 
now living in a little cabin miles from 
nowhere. She hopes some day to be able 
to resume her musical work. 

Women must be brave out West. 
Everything is big, so lonely, and the 
struggle is so fierce that there is little 
time for trifles. 

‘Today after John and the children had 
left I felt so lonely that I was tempted to 
lock the house and “enjoy a good cry,” 
but I reconsidered and decided it would 
be more pleasant and far more profitable 
to clean the kitchen cupboard and “‘red 
up” the loft. I have fixed my _ hair, 
donned a fresh gingham and now feel 
omen cheerful. My hungry brood 
will soon be coming, so I must get busy. 

Devotedly, PaTRICIA. 


“T water my couch tears.” 
Psatns 6:6. 

Cepar Mesa, Aug. 18, 19g—. 
My pearest AuNT:— 

I have been pretty blue of late. | 
know it is foolish and wicked, for things 
are going well enough. John is improving, 
though not as rapidly as I had hoped, but 
there’s the ever present question of 
finances. How little money buys these 
‘days! Sometimes I lie awake and worry. 
Often I doubt the wisdom of our jump 
into a life of which we are wholly ignorant. 
What if John should not improve, what if 
he should grow worse—or die? Fea 
possesses me and I stare into the darkness, 
frozen with terror. 

One night I was crying softly to myself 
(I simply had to let go), when John heard 
me and asked the trouble. Rather than 
let him know the real cause of my tears, 
I pretended I had a toothache. I didn’t 
exactly say I had it, so it wasn’t a real sin, 
do youthink? I just said: 

“Oh, John, you know that old tooth | 
had crowned last winter; do you suppose 
it’s going to cut up again?” 

John insisted upon getting the hot 
water bottle, and maybe I didn’t feel 
mean. There I was, doing the very 
thing I most wanted to avoid—worrying 
that poor man and causing him to lose 
the sleep he needed so badly. 

But it really was funny to see John 
stumbling round with a lamp in one hand 
and the hot water bottle in the other, 
when I had no more toothache than one 
of my old hens. I had to bury my face in 
the pillow to keep him from seeing me 
laugh, but I presume he thought, by my 


with my 
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heaving shoulders, that I -was_ con- 
vulsed with pain. My toothache sud- 
denly ceased and I was relieved to hear 
John’s regular breathing. 

| have heard preachers say that there 
are no degrees in sin, that a lie is a lie and 
asin is asin. What do you think about 
it? 

But right there I had it out with myself. 
I vowed that I would shed no more foolish 
tears. My bleary eyes worried John; 
also my puffy lids were not one bit becom- 
ing. SoI have cut out the sob stuff and 
hit upon a better plan. When I get a 
spell of the blues, I just grab the hoe and 
slash weeds. 


A Cure for Nerves 


The first time, I raised such a dust that 
Mrs. Morgan came running across the 
hog-pasture to see what was the trouble. 
She said she thought possibly I had 
stirred up a nest of rattlers, by the way I 
flourished that hoe. I thanked her for 
her neighborly concern, but told her that 
hereafter when she descried a cloud of dust 
floating skyward, not to worry; she might 


know I was only working off a case of 


nerves. Thus have I found a safer, saner 
and more profitable way than the tearful 
route; the pressure is relieved and the 
weeds are slain at one operation. 

John has written to our District Super- 
intendent, and he has promised to present 
our claim at Conference, so we will soon 
have our annuity, which, coming regu- 
larly, will help a lot. You see, John has 
decided to “retire” this fall; his collapse 
was so complete that he never expects to 
return to the ministry. 

lsut there is one subject, which I fear 
has been overlooked, and which I think 
deserves at least honorable mention. I 
refer to our appetites. It’s appalling, the 
amount of grub we are able to dispose of. 
| bake immense batches of bread, fry 
great skillets of potatoes, heaped up, till 
[ have to sit on the lid to hold it down. 
We defy every law laid down by the 
health authorities; we eat when dead 
tired—if we didn’t we’d seldom eat, and 
we go to bed immediately after a hearty 
meal and sleep like logs till sun-up. 

Occasionally we go over to Harkin’s 
school house to “preachin’.”” ‘The minis- 
ter is a fine young fellow, fresh from the 
Northwestern. He is here for health 
reasons. We enjoy him very much. 
lhere is also a new man at Martinez, but 
we do not care so much for him. He is a 
Bostonian who swaggers and tries to copy 
Western ways. He has bought a pony 
and spurs and looks so awkward on a 
horse. He amuses the “natives” and 
deceives no one but himself. 

I, too, am learning to ride horseback. 
Out here a woman almost has to or poke 
in the chimney-corner all her days. I 
fully expect to see this whole mesa spring 
up in hair-pins next summer, for I have 
literally sown them broadcast, bouncing 
about in my efforts to master this accom- 
plishment. 

At my first attempt I got as far as Mr. 
Morgan’s big gate and back. Then I 
picked up courage and rode to the 
“second draw,” returning in safety. 
Since that, I have made so bold as to ride 
to the mail-box, a distance of three miles, 
and back at one sitting. I mean to “go 
on to perfection,” as we Methodists say. 

Although farming on such a small scale 
we are swamped with work, and flit hither 
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She Wears Her Beauty Like a Queen 


The years have touched her lightly as they passed and she 
wears her beauty like a stately queen. 

Youth has not left her at the threshold of middle age, 
because she has kept the simple laws of health. 


If you too would keep your hold on youth and beauty, mark this 
well: protect your teeth against Pyorrhea! 

Four out of five who pass the age of forty, and thousands younger, 
are numbered among Pyorrhea’s victims because it strikes quietly 
from ambush. 

Watch your gums! The first symptoms of Pyorrhea are tender gums 
that bleed easily when brushed. 

At the first danger signal call your dentist and make an appointment 
for gum inspection. Then buy a tube of Forhan’s For the Gums and 
start using it at once. 

You cannot afford to neglect Pyorrhea. If you do, you may pay the 
extreme penalty —loss of your teeth. 

Pyorrhea attacks the gums and the base of the teeth. If allowed to 
run its course unchecked it loosens the teeth until they drop out or 
must be extracted. 

Pus pockets form at the roots of the teeth and r 

the deadly germs seep throughout the system. é 
Forhan’s Forthe Gums, if used consistently and used 
in time, will prevent Pyorrhea or check its course. 
Brush your teeth with Forhan’s. It is an ex- 
cellent dentifrice. It keeps yourteeth clean and 
white and your gums firm and healthy. 

At all druggists in the United States and 
Canada. 35c and 60c. 












Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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and yon in our efforts to do everything 
at once, for as yet we have not learned the 
value of conservation. 

In the early morning my soul mounts up 
with wings; I forget that there are such 
things as feet. I fly at my work, then sail 
away to the garden where I slash weeds, 
singing gleefully. I am glad to be alive. 
I am thankful for everything. I’m even 
grateful to the cut-worms for sparing us a 
few cabbages. What if our corn is thin 
and scraggly? The few roasting-ears we 
have will taste all the sweeter. 

By the time the sun is high, I begin to 
wonder if I wasn’t mistaken about the 
“wings” part. I become conscious of 
possessing not only feet, but a back and a 
head as well. 

Days when John and the children are 
away, I prepare supper, then push the 
skillet of spuds on the back of the stove 
and go and lean on the gate. 

I wish John and the children would 
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come. I wish—oh, I don’t know what, 
but I think I’d like to go somewhere, or 
see somebody. Memories of the little 
Parsonage, with its endless round of duties 
and interruptions, come before me. Yes, 
I believe it was preferable to blank mo- 
notony. I think I’d actually be glad to go 
to Ladies’ Aid again, or prayer-meeting, 
or—well, even a funeral wouldn’t be so 
bad. 

My eyes wander about until they rest 
upon the distant peaks, now aglow with 
the tints of the setting sun. But today, 
within my sordid soul, there is no response 
to peaks, nor glow, nor tints. "lis the 
human touch my soul craves. 

I hear a faintly rambling sound, and so 
does Scotty who has been lying on the 
porch, his ears cocked expect intly toward 
the canon road 

“They're coming, Scotty,” I call, but 
already he is through the fence and out 
of sight. I hasten to let down the wire 


Myrtle Kay 


gate and fling it open wide. A moment 
later I see them plainly as they round 
the turn beyond the first draw. As I run 
to meet them I realize that the decrepit 
wagon, with all its creaks and groans, 
contains my little world. 

“Hello, Mother, is supper ready? 
*most starved!” 

I hop in by John’s side and take the 
lines while he jumps out to close the gate. 
The ponies jog on down to the corral 
where we unload the roll of hog-wire. | 
squeeze John’s arm and exclaim ecstat- 
1Cz ally: 

“John, dear, do look at that gorgeous 
sunset! Did you ever see anything quite 
so sublime?” Devotedly, 

Your niece, 


We're 


PATRICIA. 


This is the first of a series of articles 
describing the experiences of a minister’s 
family on a Colorado homestead. The next 
article will appear in the August issue. 

—The Editors. 





Readers. Gentle and Otherwise 


Back to the Land 
Bard, Calif. 


The longer I live the 
more opposed I am to the 
principles set forth in 


thoroughly disgusted with 
the whole thing. 

Do you think it neces- 
sary to pay any attention 
to this continual beefing? 
You could use the space 








your item entitled Our 
Landlords and the Social 
Revolution. You seem to take great 
delight in seeing more farm land under 
cultivation, more men competing for a 
bare existence. Acres and acres of the 
best farm land in the U. S. are already 
under water but not in cultivation. | 
have some myself and can not cultivate it 
to a profit. Come and see for yourself. 

Why reclaim more land, why single out 
the farmer and bring in more competition 
for him? If we are to become A gue alists 
let’s hurry up and have the U. S. govern- 
ment build all sorts of a 
plants. Have openings and drawings so 
that the lucky one can operate a ‘steel 
plant, a shoe factory, maybe so a printing 
outfit, with easy payments extending over 
twenty years. 

Call off all your hound pups on this land 
developing stuff until the cities and busi- 
ness catch up with the production of the 
farms. W. W. Parkman. 


Sunshine 


Fitchburg, Mass. 

I often wonder why it is that the sun- 
shine of humor has had such difficulty in 
finding its way into our eastern news- 
papers, why our staid newspapers, chron- 
icling murders without turning a hair, can 
not cross to the sunny side of the street 
more often without danger of a spill of 
dignity and aplomb. I presume that a 
newspaper is supposed to deal only with 
facts—but who in the West would say 
that a fact can not smile? 

You will understand what I mean; your 
editorials, even on heavy topics, radiate 
with the sunshine that is of so much help 
in digestion. To me this sunshine is more 


than a Western characteristic; it is a 
characteristic inherent in American life— 





slow in eastern accep- 


but one which is 


tance. Joy be, it is arriving in the east, 
and via the West. Our doughboy’s 
que stion in France, “Lafayette, where 


next?” is a sample of that keen American 
sunshine that the east has missed all these 
years. Witness the cowboys’ reference to 
cattle cars as “Cow Pullmans.” Even 
the cowboys have it; home ranches are 
alive with it. 

Recently the dignified and conservative 
Boston Herald has blossomed forth in sug- 
gestions of this sunshine, a new age, a 
blessing to readers, constant and other- 
Wise} sunshine that is so obvious in my 
Denver paper, thirty-odd years after Bill 
Nye and his daily Boomerang of my home 
town in Wyoming. Long ago a strayed 
Bostonian broke out with the assertion 
that “Massachusetts is a state of mind,’ 
but newspapers hid it securely behind quo- 
tation marks. Herpert C. Peasopy. 


Obey That Impulse 


Laton, Cal. 
When I read your answer to my in- 
quiry in re gard to land at Orland I said 
to a friend: “SunseT is certainly render- 
ing a valuable service to Western farmers, 
a service that 1 is well worth the price of 
the magazine.’ 
He said: “W hy don’t you write and 
tell them so?” 
That’s what I’m doing. 
W. H. Barnes. 


The Second Post 


Bacolod, Occ. Negros, 

Philippine Islands. 
I have just read your lot of sickening 
comments on Rachel Ince’s drivel and am 


you are now taking up 
with the slush by giving us 
a little more of this low-brow Western stuff. 

On with the good work! I’ve a morbid 
thirst for everything devilish and criminal 
just now (the phrase of one of your 
critics) and will likely have this thirst for 
a good many years to come. Unless you 
godryonme. Keep in line. 

But cut out the “Grouch Correspon- 
dence.” C. M. Bowen. 


A Correction 


San Francisco, Cal. 

I beg to call to your attention an omis- 
sion of fact in an article in your May 
number, which included some account of 
my business and financial difficulties and 
gave to me the entire credit of overcoming 
them. This does a great injustice to 
Mr. William Denman, who was one of the 
receivers of the Coos Bay Lumber Com- 
pany’s properties during the years 1919, 
1920 and 1921. As I have repeatedly 
stated to my friends, had it not been for 
Mr. Denman’s unusua] combination of 
qualities of vigorous business manage- 
ment, constructive imagination and legal 
ability, the loss to myself and family 
would without doubt have been much 
greater. 

During those three years Mr. Denman’s 
plans, which disagreed radically from 
those of his co-receiver, were continu- 
ously adopted by Judge Wolverton, and as 
a result the undeveloped stands of Port 
Orford cedar timber were opened up by 
railroads and the whole property placed 
in a condition of productive operation 
which made secure the income upon which 
the recent refinancing was based. 

It was a unique receivership. Through 
the confidence of the creditors in Mr 
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Yenman’s administration, the four hun- 
dred | and odd unsecured claimants, whose 
claims aggregated nearly three millions of 
dolla rs, permitted him to spend over five 
hundred thousand dollars of their assets 
in railroad construction and timber opera- 


tion. They postponed their dividends | 


~ 


until the end of the three years’ receiver- | 
ship and were rewarded by being paid off 


dollar for dollar and interest, a result 


practically unknown in the history of re- | 


ceiverships of commercial organizations. 
Mr. Denman had in hand less than 
twenty thousand dollars in cash when he 
was appointed receiver and in the three 
years’ time, without borrowing a dollar 
for operations or issuing a receiver's cer- 
tificate, the receivership manufactured 
and sold round ten million dollars of 
lumber. Mr. Denman’s policies were bit- 
terly assailed by certain of the larger se- 


cured creditors, and in addition to the | 


tremendous burden of the executive ad- 


ministration of the property he had to | 
battle in court almost continuously for 


over fifteen months to prevent the sale of 
the property at foreclosure. 


During the receivership, he spent over | 


five months of his time in eastern financial 
centers advertising the property for the 
refinancing, and when the deal was finally 
closed the bankers insisted, and I was glad 


to acquiesce in their insistence, that he | 


should represent them upon the Board 


and occupy the newly created executive | 


position of the Chairman of the Board. 
It was upon his published statement of the 
values of the property he developed by 


his administration that the bankers cir- | 


cularized the bond issue which was sold 


within two days after it was offered to the | 


public. 

It seems to me that such an unusual 
receivership deserves some comment in 
SunseT Macazine. In any event, I beg 
that you will correct the error which does 
such an injustice to Mr. Denman. 


C. A. SMITH. 


Fair Play 
Nampa, Idaho. 


Your Idaho articles from time to time | 


during the last few years have been a real 
factor in promoting settlement and 
thereby adding value to our lands. You 
have been more fair to Idaho in the pro- 
portion of publicity you have given this 
state than the “box office receipts” have 
justihed. I appreciate the fact that the 


business management of a publication | 


generally gives scant publicity to a 
section from which it gets practically no 
advertising revenue. You have been 
broad enough and fair enough to give 


Idaho as square a deal as California and 
Oregon. This fairness deserves special 
commendation. W. G. Scuotrz. 


Forest Policy 


Portland, Ore. 
[ read with a great deal of satisfaction 
- discussions of forestry in Your articles 
UNSET, as well as your editorial about 
the Oly mpic blowdown. To have a maga- 
zine of the standing and with the circula- 
tion of SUNSET maintain such a stand as 
thison the wise handling of forest lands of 
the West can not but help tremendously 
in the campaign for a definite program 
of national forestry. 
| want you to know that I sincerely ap- 
preciate such a'stand. Geo. H. Ceci. 
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No Punctures in Four 
Years of Lee Tire 
Emergency Service 





LE E! Puncture Proof Tires 


From the Isolation Hospital, City of Milwaukee Board of Health, , 
comes the following: “We have used Lee Puncture-proof Tires for ote 
thelast four years---used the first Puncture-proof cords in Milwaukee. 

We have never been laid up on account of punctures and have always LEES Smile 
received exceptional mileage.” at Miles 


N emergency service---for ambulances, 
physicians, fire departments, merchan- 
dise deliveries---in every duty where 

tire reliability means life, safety, profit--- 
Lee Puncture-proof pneumatics are indis- 
pensable. They are guaranteed against 
puncture. 


To the tourist, the business man, the 
woman who drives---to anyone to whom 
punctures and blowouts are a delay and a 
nuisance, Lee Puncture-proof tires are the 
most desirable pneumatics on the market. 


Those who do not feel the need of this 
added protection can secure the same reli- 
able, uniform Lee quality in our Regular 
Fabric or Cord Tires---and in Lee G. S. 
(Government Specification) Grey Tubes. 


Because of the greater scope of the Lee 
Line of Pneumatics, buying from a Lee 
Dealer is equivalent to having tires made 
to order for your particular service. 


Look for ‘‘Lee Tires’’ in your Telephone Book, 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices —- 245 West 55" Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES CONSHOHOCKEN PA. 


Chanslor & Lyon Company 
Coast Distributors 
San Fraincisco--Fresno--Los Angeles--Oakland--Portland--Seattle--Spokane 
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Old-World “Atmosphere in New-World Gardens 




















ROBABLY most of us are unaware 

of how many charming ideas in 
planting or in garden arrange- 

ment we borrow from foreign lands. 

The Italian garden, designed to go with 
the present revival of Italian Renaissance 
architecture in American home-building, 
is one of the best known types of foreign 
gardens. ‘lo the Italians of the four- 
teenth century when all art took a new 
impetus, inspired by classical models and 
ruins of early Greece and Rome, we are 
greatly indebted for structural beauty in 
gardens, for even when we borrow ideas 
from the French, the English or even the 
Dutch, we are likely to be taking a more 
or less modified plan of the Italian garden 
adapted to other climates. Copied the 
world over, the Italian garden is famous 
for its terraces and formal but graceful 
arrangement. Especially characteristic 
is the pergola so much used throughout 
America today, and such garden acces- 
sories as stone steps, balustrades, foun- 
tains, pottery, benches, and marble—o: 
imitation marble—statuary. All of these 
are seen in the modern American garden. 
Not so frequently seen, because not so 
readily secured or reproduced, is the well- 
head of ancient origin. A fine specimen 




















A Spanish garden in the West, harmonizing with the Hispanic-Moorish architecture of the house 


of this essentially typical feature of the 
streets and gardens of Italy is opposite 
the house entrance to the spacious 
“Hacienda del Pozo de Verona” (Ranch 
of the well of Verona), country residence 
in central California of the late Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst. 

The Spanish version of the Italian 
garden may be said to be the enclosed 
court or patio with a fountain in the 
center and wall niches for bird baths or 
for shrines. Moorish influence in Spanish 
architecture dates from the days when 
Spain was conquered by the Moors from 
Africa. Very high adobe walls, entirely 
enclosing a square or open on one side, 
characterized the earliest of the adobe 
dwellings built by the Spaniards who 
settled in the West and Southwest. Red 
clay tiles gave color to the top of these 
walls which were tinted cream-color or 
pink according to the fancy of the owner 
A centrally located fountain, a Castilian 
rose and some gayly blooming cactus 
plants in the open square and shaded 
corridors surrounding it, were indispen- 
sable to Spanish life. Many of the most 
costly homes of present-day millionaires 
are the reproductions of Spanish ideas, 
with gardens in harmony. 
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en gardens 
:2mong the 
gardens in 
lland. This 
ad .ptation of 
the :dea is the 
largest in the 
West. An 
“arroyo seco” 
(dry river) bed 
was graded and 
transformed 
into a series of 
green terraces 
with graceful 


contours 


The Persians of old were devoted to 
their gardens, and although the Persia of 
today is largely a neglected area with only 
now and then a surviving oasis of garden- 
spot, marble and concrete have survived 
which once held placid pools, and beside 
them still grow the stately Italian 
cypresses formerly reflected in their 
depths. 

The luxurious and pretentious gardens 
at’ Versailles, wiih their geometrically 
planned walks and flower beds have been 
the inspiration for other formal gardens on 
a smaller scale, created in the West for 
those wealthy enough to indulge in them. 
It has been claimed that Versailles, laid 
out by Andre Le Notre, is a fair repre- 
sentative of the Italian garden adapted to 
French standards. An authority says: 


The typical 
English garden 
with syn-dial, 

evergreen 

hedges and 
boxwood borders 
outlining formal 
pathsis here 
adapted to the 
West with palms 
and privet 
replacing the 
conifers. A 
summer-house 
is seen in many 


English gardens 


The Home in the West 


“The French ideas in garden architec- 
ture carried out today on prominent 
American country seats are largely the 
results of Le Notre’sconceptions. His in- 
fluence may also be traced in well planned 

gardens of unassuming suburban homes. 
ae to control garden spaces to bring 
out their greatest beauty and impressiv 
ness, and how to keep seemingly insignifi- 
cant details harmonious, are the impor- 
tant features of French gardening that 
may be as readily carried out in little 
home door-y ards as in the landscape work 
on large estates.’ 

The French domestic garden, of which 
one gains so many charming glimpses in 
French literature, is noted for its privacy, 
where an outdoor meal may be enjoyed. 
It quite often occupies the front yard but 


is hedged or walled from the street, with 
a gate giving only a peep inside. Zola 
describes such a garden thus: “It was a 
garden of the middle-class type with a 
lawn flanked with two baskets on each 
side. A simple grille shut out the street 
and such a curtain of verdure had grown 
over it that no one was able to look within; 
ivy, clematis and honeysuckle climbed 
and twined about the grille and behind 
this first wall of foliage rose a second one 
of lilacs and laburnums. Even in winter 
the interlacing of the branches was sufh- 
cient to shut out the street. But the 
great charm was the lofty trees at the 
rear—some superb elms which hid the 
black wall of a five-story house. Being 
so tangled against the neighboring struc- 
ture they lent the illusion that this was 
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and long Wear 





yj] OTABLY hand- 
I some appearance 
~ is an obvious qual- 
ity in any Honorbilt 
dress shoe—but only a 
fitting can prove to you 
their fine comfort—only 
months of wear can de- 
monstrate the sturdy 
endurance achieved by 
skilled fashioning of se- 
lected leathers. Each 
pair represents forty 
years of sincerity in shoe 
making. An Honorbilt 
dealer is near you—his 
store is worth seeking. 





F.Mayer Boot &ShoeCo. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Factories at 
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The French domestic garden appeals to Westerners who prefer privacy out of doors 


the corner of a park and 
seemed to enlarge immeas- 
urably this little Parisian 
garden.” 

English gardens, beloved 
by all Britishers, have dis- 
tinctive features developed 
throughthecenturies. Many 
of these were copied in the 
gardens of colonial America. 
For example, there is the 
yew hedge, purely English. 
Fish ponds and herb gardens 
originated with English 
monasteries. ‘The sun dial, 
usually thought of as typic- 
ally English while used for 
centuries in many English 
gardens, is much older, 
being mentioned in the 
Bible in the thirty-eighth 
chapter of Isaiah. The 
quaint and fascinating laby- 




















rinth of walks hidden from 
one another by green hedge 
walls was first designed in 
England in the thirteenth 
century. Yet garden ‘surprises’ were, 
little hidden nooks of unexpected charm 
in Italian gardens! It is interesting to 
know that box, which we associate with 
English gardens and later in America 
with Colonial gardens, grew in Pliny’s 
favorite villa retreat in Tuscany. 

A pleasing part of the gardens of some 
English estates, and which should be 
oftener copied in this country, is the 
children’s garden, a plot about the size of 
a room planted to lawn and enclosed with 
a hedge. A few border flowers and a bird- 
house are sometimes the decorations for 
the playground designed exclusively for 
children. Another English idea seen 
occasionally in the West is steps made of 
turf—the grass step leading from one 
terrace to another. The English have 
always been partial to green gardens; that 
is, lawns, hedges and trees that flourish in 
their moist climate. Their tennis courts, 
indeed, are lawns rolled to the necessary 
firmness. 

Clipped trees the English borrowed 
from the Dutch during the reign of the 
Jacobean monarchs. Sunken gardens are 
among the best gardens of Holland. 
Water is naturally associated with Hol- 
land and in their gardens the Dutch teach 
us to utilize water cleverly. They bring 


C cent. A einen 


“Villa Pompeii,” the Italian country estate of 


a California resident 


it to “the point of service in the form of 
cascades by the damming of little brooks, 
miniature canals and the use of rough 
stones and boulders to form steps to a 
slightly sloping stream, each step forming 
sparkling waterfalls.” The familiar Dutch 
windmill, used as garden decoration, 
although also of practical use, is distinctly 
appropriated from Holland. 

Swimming pools and bath houses as 
part of the Western garden have been 
copied from fine examples in Belgium, 
Ghent in particular, but the Belgian 
models were inspired by the luxurious 
Roman villas. Marion BRownfFIELD. 
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The Inventive 


Genius At Home 


HE Inventive Genius, unable to go 

to town or into the field, was 

spending a day about the house. 

Mrs. Genius was doing the washing 

and his coming on to the back porch led 

him into trouble, if work may be so 
classified. 

“Won’t hurt you any to hang out these 

clothes, Gene?” she asked as she pushed a 
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him. 

“Nope, I reckon not. 
ins: He found them in a canvas 
“Where do you hang them while you are 
following the clothes line?” 

“Qh, I just lay the bag on the ground.” 

“Well, I won’t do that and I won’t lug 
them round, either,” he replied as he en- 
tered the house. There was a sound of 
rummaging, then the hum of the sewing 
machine and the Inventive Genius re- 
appeared with a bag of ticking made from 
a remnant. “See these drapery hooks 
along the top edge? You can slide the bag 
along as you follow the line. And you can 
reach through this slit in the side to pull 
out the pins. How is that for easier 
work?” 

After the clothes were hung Mrs. 
Genius had another task. “Go in and run 
the oil-mop round the floors—and don’t 
forget the closets.” Soon Mr. G’s face 
appeared at the door. 

“What do you do about all of those 
shoes in that front bedroom closet?” 

“Why, pick them up, of course.” He 
muttered something about that being “‘a 
darned lot of extra work,” then went to 
the basement where he had a bench and 
there was a sound of sawing and hammer- 
ing. On his next reappearance he brought 
a board about three and one-half feet long, 
on one side of which was nailed a small 
strip. 

“This,” he explained, “‘is to rest against 
the molding of the closet floor. ‘The heels 
of that bunch of shoes and slippers will 


basket filled with clean garments toward | 


Where are the | 
bag. | 


rest on this strip. Then they will be out | 


of the way of sweeping and handy to keep 
in pairs.” 


His next errand was the gathering up of | 


their six-year-old boy’s clothes dropped on 
the floor at dressing time. He surveyed 
the shapeless heap, then went to the kit- 


chen closet and got two closet hooks. He | 
screwed these into the door of the closet | 


about the height of the son’s head. “No 


wonder Billie doesn’t hang up his clothes. | 


He can’t. Now he will be trained to the 
habit of doing it.” 


Successes had encouraged the Genius | 
to go on a scouting trip through the house | 


in search of other evils to conquer. In the 
kitchen under the drain-board was a cellu- 
loid box for receiving bits of waste paper, 


and he discovered that it was Mrs. Genius’ | 
custom to throw burned matches into the | 
box. “This will never do,” he said. “Some | 
day there’ll be a fire from a match that 


was not extinguished.” He found an 


empty baking-powder can, cut a slot in | 


the lid and put two holes in opposite sides 
near the top. From a short piece of wire 
he made a handle with which to hang up 


the match receptacle. “There, that would 


make the fire insurance man smile.” 


Rummaging through a drawer he drew | 
out such a mass of receipted bills that | 
he turned a pitying gaze toward his wife | 
on the porch. ‘‘No wonder she can’t find | 


an old bill.” 
CEIPTED” on one end. 


name of the class of bills to be filed there- 
in, “Groceries,” “Garage,” “Hardware” 
and soon. “Now, I reckon we'll have a 


bit of system in this place.” 


“What a blessing it is to have brains!” 
Mrs. Genius exclaimed as she surveyed 


one device after another. 
Cuar_es Aspspott GopDARD. 


He located a wooden box | 
and with a pen lettered the word “RE- | 
Then he took some | 
large envelopes and on each printed the | 





When the coffee’s hot 


Be sure to take plenty of Carnation 


Milk with you when you go into the 


woods on your camping trip. It is as 


important an item as bacon or coffee. 
It will keep perfectly no matter how 
long you are gone and you will have 


use for it three times each day for cook- 
ing, drinking and in your coffee. Just 
cows’ milk evaporated and sterilized, 


Carnation belongs in every duffle bag. 


CarRNATION MILK PRopwcTS 
762 Consumers Building, Chicago 


arnation 


‘From Contented Cows” 


CoMPANY 
862 Stuart Building, Seattle 


The label is red and white 


Carnation Milk Products 
Company 
Chicago New York 
Seattle Aylmer, Ont. 








Flapjacks—Make a batter of one cupful Carnation 
Milk diluted with one cupful water, two and one-half 
cupfuls flour, one-quarter teaspoonful salt. three tea- 
spoonfuls baking powder. Mix well and drop by 
spoonfuls on a hot greased pan. Brown on one side, 
turn and brown on other side. 

Carnation as Cream in Coffee—To give your cup 
of coffee an appetizing flavor with golden brown 
color—use Carnatior undiluted as it comes from the 
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container. A teaspoonful is enough—use more if 
desired. 

Carnation as a Drink—For drinking purposes use 
one part Carnation mixed with an equal portion of 
cold water, or two parts Carnation to three parts of 
water—according to how rich you desire it. Deli- 
cious iced. 

There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 
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Stop sidesway, upthrow 
and vibration with Hasslers 


HE lively, quick-acting Hassler 

springs cushion the downward move- 
ment of your car’s body, and then instantly 
the same springs check the upthrow. 


Hasslers lessen the vibration that cease- 
lessly pounds your car to pieces, and the 
angular position of the coil springs stops 
sidesway. 


When you use Hasslers your car stays 
tight longer. You minimize rattles! 
Breakage and wear are greatly reduced. 
Upkeep costs are cut. 


Hasslers permit you to drive faster on 
rough roads, save hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of time, prevent accidents and 
avoid delays. 


Only Hassler Shock Absorbers have the 
famous Hassler action; they alone can 
give you that full protection and comfort. 
Test them ten days at our risk on your 
Ford or Dodge Brothers car. Ask your 
dealer. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 


Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 















Wishbone Luck 
(Continued from page 8) 


spite of his U. S. badge worn so proudly 
on his flank, here was superior authority. 

The mule had come from a long line of 
ancestors whose first principle in life was 
to recognize ability when they encoun- 
tered it. The Wildcat, on the other hand, 
never doubted his superiority over the 
four-legged assistants which he and his 
kind had followed on long cruises over the 
broad fields of the South. 

“Lily, how come? Mule, ca’m yo’se’f 
fo’ I busts yo’ head off. Turn round 
theah.” The Wildcat saw the brand of 
Government upon the mule’s flank. 
“U.S.—how come you leave the ahmy an’ 
go roamin’ wild? I spec’ you’s A. W.O.L. 
Come oveh heah! Stan’ still. Stan’ still 
til I gits back.” 

The mule stood still. The Wildcat 
walked over to a rusted wire fence and 
broke therefrom a long strand of wire. 
By repeated twistings and bendings he 
secured a ten-foot piece of the wire and 
with this he returned to where Lily was 
standing guard near the mule’s head. The 
Wildcat bent the piece of wire about the 
mule’s neck and picked up the loose end of 
it. “‘Now you’s captured, you doggone 


| deserter. ‘This is de end of yo’ furlough. 


I ’spec’ de ahmy’s lookin fo’ you.” 

The Wildcat’s suspicions were correct. 
The Army was busy in a mad endeavor to 
recover its wandering mule. Down the 
road in the Presidio from whence the mule 
had escaped two weeks earlier, privates 
and corporals and sergeants and a vast 
array of officers gave no small part of 
their days to issuing orders, obeying 
orders, asking questions and answering 
them, and nearly all of their unusual 
activities concerned the loss of the official 
mule. The mule was a quartermaster- 
mule which had been loaned, without 
receipt, to an artillery officer who in turn 
had loaned him to an engineer-ofhcer 
whose sergeant had permitted a corporal 
to let a private ride him. 

The mule had become a National 
problem. 

The only satisfactory solution to the 
problem was at the moment walking along 
in surrender at the end of a piece of iron 
fence-wire which led to the clutching 
fingers of his captor. 

The Wildcat vaguely realized that the 
Presidio where the mule belonged was 
somewhere within walking distance. Once 
before in his West Coast career he had 
made the trip to the Presidio starting 
from Market Street and now he shaped 
his course for Market Street, intending to 
use that recognized landmark as a point of 
departure. Thus oriented he might intel- 
ligently resume his exploration toward the 
Presidio. 

Before he had walked two blocks the 


folly of pedal exertion occurred to him. 


| “How come us all walks? Mule, stan’ 
| steady ’til us gits aboard. Come hea), 
| Lily. Dis jug-head carries double else | 





busts him wid a club.” 
He boosted the mascot goat to a pos!- 
tion on the mule and made a wild leap ‘0 


| the mule’s back. A vigorous use of heels, 


and language, considerably accelerated 
the mule’s natural indifference to progress. 
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six o’clock when the trio drifted 


It w ‘ 
into \iarket Street. 

[he six o’clock trafhe interrupted the 
mule veditation. Ata point where two 
intel ing streets cut the broad central 
thor ifare, trafhe was boiling thickest, 
and 1 is here, in the throng of el: inging 
cars, ping automobiles and scurrying 
pede ns, that the Wildcat attempted to 
aidand abet the mule’s judgment of trafic 

md is with a little heated language. 

“\Iule, whut ails you? Go ahead!” 
Ihe mule went ahead only to escape an 
oncomiig street car. ‘“‘Look out fo’ dese 
heah cers, dat’s all I tells you.” A block 
above the Palace hotel, with the Wildcat 
craning his neck about him at the shop 
windows and digging his heels into the 
mule’s ribs, and with Lily perched on her 
precarious roost in an attitude of prayer, 
the mule grazed a bill-poster’s wagon and 
bounced lightly upon a flivver’s fender. 
[hen the brute stepped on his mental 
accelerator and made the next hundred 


yards in a gallop. Thereafter his speed 
increased. Near the Palace hotel the 
animal's velocity was something less than 
sixty miles a second. ‘Then, blocking the 
cyclone’s progress, loomed a moving van. 
lhe mule swung sharply to the right -down 
the side street along the hotel. 

The Wildcat and Lily dived straight 
ahead to the pavement. 

About the side entrance to the hotel 
was grouped a muttering mass of brunet 
humanity. In his headlong dive the Wild- 
cat caught a glimpse of several hundred of 
his fellows, prominent among whom was 
Demmy. 

Demmy had located his victim. 

Lily, landing on her horns, expressed 
her opinion of mules in a bleat which com- 
bined pain and a summary of the day’s 
lesson in profanity. 

The mule charged at the packed mass 
of people before him. He discovered that 
they were of the Wildcat’s color and 
swerved sharply to the right. ‘his time, 
with three wild leaps he gained the 
entrance to the hotel. He trotted meekly 
through the lobby and across the wide 
corridor. He galloped into the dining 
room wherein Honeytone Boone at the 
moment was doing the best he could to 
assure the white gentlemen ranged round 
the banquet tables that the local repre- 
sentation of the colored race, to a man, 
had gone Bourbon. 

With the entrance of the 
mule Hloneytone lost his voice. 

lhe runaway, pursued by a rising 
chorus which included all of the inflam- 
matory languages of southern Europe, 
penetrated the long aisle between two 


galloping 


branches of a horseshoe table. He stopped 
suddenly directly in front of Honeytone 
Boone. The flow of oratory was for the 
moment choked by the rush of events. 
With an intelligence superior to that of 


many individuals of the human race who 
had listened to Honeytone the mule 
his criticism of the speaker’s final 
in one long resonant bray. 

Att the table of honor, apart from the 
speaker’s table, a certain gentleman in 
the uniform of an officer of the United 
States Army, his shoulders bright with 
the silver bars of his rank, smiled for the 
frst time that evening. In the tumult 
about him the Q. M. lieutenant was the 
only member of the assemblage who com- 
manded enough self-control to sit still and 
enjoy the show. 


Voiced 
word 
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Teeth You Envy 


Are brushed in this new way 


Millions of people daily now combat 
the film on teeth. This method is fast 
spreading all the world over, largely by 
dental advice. - 

You see the results in every circle. 
Teeth once dingy now glisten as they 
should. Teeth once concealed now show 
in smiles. 

This is to offer a ten-day test to prove 
the benefits to you. 


That cloudy film 


A dingy film accumulates on teeth. 
When fresh it is viscous—you can feel it. 
Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. It forms the basis of 
cloudy coats. 

Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
Tartar is based on film. Film holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
Thus most tooth troubles are now traced 
to film, and very few escape them. 


Must be combated 


Film has formed a great tooth problem. 
No ordinary tooth paste can effectively 
combat it. So dental science has for years 
sought ways to fight this film. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists nearly 
all the world over. All druggists supply 
the large tubes. 








Two ways have now been found. Able 
authorities have proved them by many 
careful tests. A new tooth paste has been 
perfected, to comply with modern require- 
ments. And these two film combatants are 
embodied in it. 

This tooth paste is Pepsodent, 
employed by forty races, largely by dental 
advice. 


now 


Other tooth enemies 


It gums 


and 


Starch is another tooth enemy. 
the teeth, gets between the teeth, 
often ferments and forms acid. 

Nature puts a starch digestant in the 
saliva to digest those starch deposits, but 
with modern diet it is often too weak. 

Pepsodent multiplies that starch diges- 

tant with every application. It also mul- 
tiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. That 
is Nature’s neutralizer for acids which 
cause decay. 

Thus Pepsodent brings effects which 
modern authorities desire. They are 
bringing to millions a new dental era. 
Now we ask you to watch those effects 
for a few days and learn what they mean 
to you. 

The facts are most important to you. 
Cut out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 56, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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Only one-fifth of the buildings owned by the Bell System are shown in this picture. 








A Telephone City 


Above is an imaginary city, 
made by grouping together one- 
fifth of the buildings owned by 
the Bell System, and used in 
telephone service. Picture to 
yourself a city five limes as great 
and you will have an idea of 
the amount of real estate owned 
by the Bell System throughout 
the country. 


If all these buildings were 
grouped together, they would 
make a business community with 
400 more buildings than the 
total number of office buildings 
in New York City, as classified 
by the Department of Taxes and 
Assessments. 


Next to its investment in 
modern telephone equipment, the 





toward Better Service 


FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a 
Veil; Remove Them With 
Othine— Double Strength 


There's no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as 
Othine —double strength—is guaranteed to 

(3 remove these homely spots. 
G Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
—from any druggist and apply a little of it night 
and morning and you should soon see that even 









- 
A the worst freckles have begun to disappear, while the 
lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom that 
more than an ounce is needed to completely clear the skin 
and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 
Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this is 
sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to remove 
freckles. 











largest investment of the Bell 
System is in its 1,600 modern 
buildings, with a value of $144,- 
000,000. Ranging in size from 
twenty-seven stories down to 
one-story, they are used princi- 
pally as executive offices, cen- 
tral offices, storehouses and 
garages. [he modern construc- 
tion of most of the buildings is 
indicated by the fact that the 
investment in buildings is now 
over three times what it was ten 
years ago. 


Every building owned by the 
Bell System must be so con- 
structed and so situated as to 
serve with efficiency the tele- 
phone public in each locality, 
and to be a sound investment 
for future requirements. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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Meanwhile in the wake of the mul, and 
well beyond the intangible deadline of the 
animal’s heels, a flock of waiters gave each 


other advice, with gestures. 

The mule, having functioned as q 
critic of Honeytone’s concluding reniarks, 
turned sharply and retraced his steps. 
Before him the courage of the crowd 
melted in a solvent of safety-first. 

At the passageway where he had 
gained entrance to the horseshoe table the 
mule came face to face with the Wildcat, 
As the mule passed him the Wildcat 
grabbed for the animal’s head and suc- 
ceeded in draping himself round the mule’s 
neck. The front end of the mule got 
tame but he took careful aim with his right 
hind leg and delivered one parting kick in 
the direction of a Prussian w aiter who had 

signed under the Swiss flag. “Mule, git 
ca’m befo’ you wrecks de place. Ca’m 
yo’se’f.” Lily augmented the Wildcat’s 
admonition with a strenuous bleat. Deep 
in the chorus rumbled the Q. M. lieu- 
tenant’s personal advice to the mule. 
Under the combined influence of the trio 
the mule got calm. It was at. that 
moment that the bar-bearing lieutenant 
stepped from his place at the table and 
made his way to the Wildcat’s side. The 
lieutenant recognized the solution of the 
problem w hich had been uprooting the 
normal calm which characterized the 
Presidio. ‘‘Son,” he said quietly, ‘‘where 
did you get this mule?” : 

The Wildcat stepped into the limelight. 
When white folks laughed and felt noble 
a boy did himself proud to stand where he 
wouldn’t miss the gravy when the ham 
was being passed round. 

“Gin’ ral, suh, me an’ mah mascot wu7 
meditatin’ roun’ in de shade up heah in de 
woods whah at de wile golfs ream. | 
wuz sleepin’ me some while de sleepin’ 
wuz free like, an’ dis ol’ mule an’ Lily gits 
talkin’ politics mebbe an’ disputin’ loud 
so dey wakes me up. Lily claims on‘ 
thing. Mule claims Lily lied. Mase. 
rams de mule whah at he sets down. Mule 
shoots a hoof at Lily. Misses Lily. | 
gits me a fence palin’ an’ pacifies ’at mule 
th’ee or fo’ times in de haid. ‘Git ca’m, 


Mule! Bam!’ Ol mule shoots anotheh 
hoof. Lef’ hin’ hoof. Aims at whah | 
wuz. Misses whah I is. ‘Mule,’ I says, 
‘guilty.’ Mule gits de verdick. I gits a 
new palin’ off de fence. Big knot in one 
end. ’At’s de mule’s end—de mis’ry 
end. I glides up like ol’ snake. Slow- 
like. ‘Woe, Mule,’ I sez. I means trouble 


woe, not de stoppin’ kind. Mule looks 
sideways, squinchin’ like an’ ’ceitful— 
knows mules. Some. Ol mule squinch 
one eye. Takin’ aim. Aims steady. Seed 
his undeh lip wiggle. Bad sign. ‘Fiah!’ 
I yells it. Seed de ‘U. S.’ on his laig. 
Knowed he was a ’tillery mule f’m de 
ahmy. ‘Fiah!’ Mule squinch bofe eyes 
tight. Waitin’ fo’ de gun to bz ang. Gun 
didn’t bang. Nuthin’ bang ’ceptin’ de 


big knot in de fence palin’. Bam! | 
give ’at varmint bofe barr’ls. Tail kink 
some when he lays down. Afteh while 


he gits back on his fo’ laigs. Opens his 
eyes. Some. Not much. Fust thing he sez 
when he seed me wuz, ‘Yass suh, sergeant. 
Whut’s de ordehs fo’ de day? ‘You's 
rested,’ I says. ‘Fall in! Ten-shun!’ 
’At’s all, gin’ral, suh. ’Ceptin’ I marches 
dat ol’ mule down heah whah at you was 
waitin’ fo’ us. At’ s all. Heah us 1s, suh.” 
In the “‘gin’ral’s” accents was a mixture 
of Distinguished Service medal, crown of 
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glory, palm leaves, and personal relief. 
“Take iim outside and hold him out there. 
After tis banquet is finished we will take 
him back where he belongs.” 

“Gin'ral, yass suh. Mule, stan’ ’round 
theah! ('saims to manage youf’m nowon!” 

The ‘ieutenant walked back to his seat 
and the oratory proceeded without further 
interruption except for the strenuous 
glances of recognition which flashed be- 
tween the Wildcat and Honeytone Boone. 

The Wildcat led the mule outdoors. 
From the brunet throng ranged about 
him he summonedDemmy. He created an 
open space with a single warning. ‘Boys, 
stan’ back f’m us an’ dis mule. De hind 
laigs sez ‘U. S.’.—’at means un-safe.”’ 

In a lower tone he addressed Demmy. 
“Guess ’at wishbone’s brought de luck! 
‘At’s Honeytone. Last I knowed he was 
Old Line. Now he’s speechin’ uppity 
talk in whah de Bourbon white folks is. 
Hangin’ close to de grub. ’At’s Honey- 
tone. When he comes out I gives you a 
howdy-do. Den me an’ de ahmy gin’ral 
leaves you. Me an’ ol’ gin’ral aims to 
drag dis mule back whah he comes f’m. 
I guess you filliates wid Honeytone ’thout 
nomo’ he’p f’m me.” 

“T’ll say us does. OI’ wishbone sho’ done 
noble. I'll say us ’filliates—else Honey- 
tone busts all de leavin’ reco’ds eveh made 
by fast niggers.” 

In a little while the Q. M. lieutenant, 
followed by Honeytone Boone and various 
other guests, plowed his way out to the 
entrance of the hotel. When the lieu- 
tenant reached the sidewalk the Wildcat 
and Lily and the mule were waiting for 
him. ‘‘Heah’s yo’ mule, gin’ral, suh.” 

[he army man smiled. “Get in the 
back seat of my car. Lead the mule. 
We'll drive to the I residio.” 

he Wildcat hesitated only a moment. 
He fixed Honeytone with his eye and 
summoned him with a quick gesture. 
“Honeytone, leave me interdooce mah ol’ 
wen’ Demmy. Mebbe you boys kin 
start some projec’ togetheh.”’ 

Ihe Wildcat boosted the mascot goat 
into the Q. M. lieutenant’s car. Clutching 
the mule’s wire halter he climbed to his 
seat beside the goat. 

On the curb Demmy looked out of the 
corner of his eye at Honeytone. “‘Honey- 
tone, howdy! I'll say us kin staht sum- 
thin’ projectin’ togetheh. Whah at’s mah 
hun’ed dollahs I ’filliates with the 
chu’ch whut you starts?” 

Honeytone began to explain. 

'he Wildcat turned into Market street 
and looked back from the Q. M. lieu- 
tenant's car. Honeytone was no longer 
standing still. He was racing up the 
street one jump ahead of a hollow-ground 
hnish. Following close in his wake, waving 
a wire-edged equalizer, leaped Demmy. 
the lieutenant spoke to the Wildcat. 
Son, you’re a pretty lucky boy. There’s 
a hundred dollar reward out for finding 
that mule.” 

Gin’ral, yessuh!” The Wildcat got 
his last glimpse of the speeding Honey- 
tone. “‘Us sho’ is lucky, Gin’ral. Me an’ 
Demmy an’ dis Lily goat is ’fested wid 
Wishbone luck.” 


In ‘‘Wildcat Joss,’’ the next story in 
Hugh Wiley’s new series, the Wildcat, 
Demmy and the mascot goat pursue Lady 
Luck to the very heart of San Francisco’s 
Chinatown, where black meets yellow with 
highly humorous results.—The Editors. 
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“Pointex” 


Reg. U.S, Put. Of. 
Fashioned to accentuate the grace of trim feminine ankles 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. - Wholesale Distributors - New York 


Skin Troubles 


Soothed 
With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. D, Malden, Mass. 




















Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 

Ask your dealer to show them 

i 10 F pécket 


Moore Push-Pin Co. | 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 



































COOLMOR 
Porch Shades 


Far Cooler and More Attractive Than Even 
the Rich Canopies of the Old Venetians 


In the time of the Doges Venice was the most color- 
ful city of Europe. Along the Grand Canal the ba!- 
conies of beautiful homes were canopied with rich 


cloth, often gold embroidered. 

That was luxury. Yes, but even the Old Venetians 
couldn’t enjoy the comforts of a cool American porch 
screened from the sun with— 


OOLMOR 


TRADE-MARK 


Self-Hanging, Wind Safe Porch Shade 





The Venetian cloth canopy absorbed heat—Coolmor shades made of beautiful basswood 
throw it off. Enclose your porcia with these shades. Ideal for Pacific Coast climates because 
they can be used all year ‘round. Live outdoors—sleep outdoors. There are no porch shades 
like Coolmor—they are different with more special features than are found in any other porch 
The exclusive wide and narrow slat weave is a patented feature. Coolmor is easily 


shades. at we al : ) 
Write for full information and name of nearest dealer. 


rolled. It is wind-safe and self-hanging. 
The Raymond Porch Shade Company 
250-270 Sun Street Janesville, Wis. 
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A little Sani-Flush shaken into 
the water in the closet bowl ac- 
cording to directions, and then 
flushed out, removes all visible 
stains and incrustations. 


But it does more than that. Sani- 
Flush cleans the hidden, inacces- 
sible trap as thoroughly as it cleans 
the bowl. It eliminates the cause 
of unpleasant odors and makes the 
use of disinfectants unnecessary. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 


in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and _ house-fur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 








50c.) 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 
Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Your 
Casement 
Windows 
to be 
—— Satisfactory 
(oe) Must Be 
wa Sd <5 mei Convenient 
insure convenience—enable you to open 


and lock your windows at any angle with- 
out removing inside screens or disturbing 
drapes. 

Simple to operate 
no keys—no rattle. 
dealers everywhere. 
Our booklet, “Casement Windows,” will 
prove interesting and instructive. Write 
for copy. 


no gears—no ratchets 


Sold by Hardware 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4930 Penrose Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Flash Is Marriage 


a Handicap? 


Continued from page 15) 


were not accepting mechanics witha sixth- 
grade education. They insisted upon the 
equival -nt ofa four-yearhigh school course. 
“Vl get it,” said Maddock. He went to 
James Pond, then principal of the Sacra- 
mento High School, and asked Pond to 
take him as a private student for a fee. 
Pond talked to the young man for a time 
and evidently decided that the job of 
preparing him for the University was too 
big, so he fixed the fee high to discourage 
Maddock. The young mechanic took 
him up and there was nothing for Pond to 
do but agree. 

For the next eight months Maddock 
studied hard. During the night he earned 
a living for his family. In the day he 
fitted himself to enter Stanford Univer- 
sity. He crammed into those eight 
months the information and knowledge 
that the usual high school student gets in 
four years. He was able to save a little 
money but decidedly not enough to carry 
him through the university. 

Maddock’s employment during this 
college period was of a varied character. 
During the first two years he worked as a 
printer in Palo Alto at nights. Over 
Saturday and Sunday and during vaca- 
tion time he went to San Francisco and 
operated a linotype machine. Later his 
quickly acquired knowledge of electrical 
engineering was helpful in_ providing for 
the family. He made week-end trips to 
San Francisco and did work for electrical 
manufacturing companies. When he 
reached the advanced electrical engineer- 
ing work, Maddock became an assistant 
instructor at Stanford and from then on 
the support of his family, which had been 
increased by the arrival of another baby, 
became an easier matter. i 

[hat’s the story. Maddock’s rise in 
the engineering profession, a rise that 
hnally made him vice-president and 
general manager of a corporation reclaim- 
ing 60,000 acres of land, followed as a 
matter of course; the big thing in his 
career was his ability to throw off the 
shackles of a blind-alley job, to see beyond 
next week’s pay envelope, to plan his 
future and to carry out this plan through 
persistent, tireless effort even while he 
supported his growing family. Doubly 
handicapped by a deficient education and 
the necessity of providing a living for 
three instead of one, always surrounded 
by the self-imposed limitations that make 
it more difficult for the skilled mechanic 
than for any other worker to rise out of his 
craft, he nevertheless swung the broad- 
sword of courage and persistence and 
hewed his way to the top. 


Secret Valley 


Continued from page 34) 
“You come!” he cried excitedly. “You 
come ’long me, plenty soon!” 
He dashed through the door and gal- 
loped toward the unused barn, perhaps 
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nothing more;their hands clasped and into 











Do Men Think of You 
as **Star-Eyes’’? 

You can have expressive eyes, with long dark 
lashes instantly with LIQUID LASH- 
LUX. Applied with a tiny glass rod, it 
beads the lashes and makes them appear 
thicker and longer. Moisture does not affect 
Liquid Lashlux—it will not run or smear 
even after swimming. Absolutely harmless. 
At night apply Colorless Lashlux Cream to keep 
your lashes soft and promote their growth. Liquid 
Lashlux comes in black or brown, 75 cents. Cream, 
(Colorless, Black or Brown) 50c, at Drug and 
Department Stores or by mail. 

Send 10c for a generous sample 

of the new Liquid Lashlux 

ROSS COMPANY 

76 Grand Street New York 


LASHLUX 


means luxuriant lashes 

















CLARK’S CRUISES by Can. Pac. STEAMERS 
Clark’s 3rd Cruise, January 23, 1923 


ROUND THE WORLD 

Superb SS ‘EMPRESS of FRANCE” 

18481 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

4 MONTHS CRUISE, $1000 and up 
Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 


Clark’s 19th Cruise, February 3 


me MEDITERRANEAN 
Sumptuous SS “EMPRESS of SCOTLAND” 

25000 Gross Tons, Specially Chartered 

65 DAYS CRUISE, $600 and up 

Including Hotels, Fees, Drives, Guides, etc. 
19 days Egypt, Palestine, Spain, Italy, Greece, etc. 
Europe stop-overs allowed on both cruises. 

Europe and Passion Play Parties, $500 up 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York. 






















In Summer 


Let Elizabeth Arden con- 
tinue to preside over your 
dressing table. She has pre- 
pared refreshing tonics, 
soothing creams and effec- 
tive sunburn-preventives in 
order that you may continue to 
look your loveliest even in the 
warmest weather. You should not 
be without; 

Venetian Lille Lotion—A liquid pow- 
der which is an excellent protection 
against sun and wind. 4 shades. 
$1.50. 

Venetian Bleachine Cream—To re- 
move tan, freckles and sunburn. 
Contains pure Lemon juice. $1.25. 
Look in your mirror and wr 


Elizabeth Arden a frank descript 
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of what you see there. She will se 
you personal advice, together wi 
her bo oklet, “The Quest of the Beau- 


tifu 


Salon d’Oro, 673-0 Fifth Ave., New York 
San Francisco, 233 Grant Avenue 
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Is your ’ basaiae 
. in danger? 


ml Your baggage is continually 
ee changing hands, and is often 
a where no one can be held 
responsible for its safety. 

T 


A North America Tourist 
Baggage Policy insures your 
baggage and also that belong- 
ing to members of your 
c household against practically 
all the perils of transportation, 
assuring you prompt payment 
of claims. Insure by the year 
—it costs only a few dollars. 

Mail the attached memoran- 

dum to us and we will send 
you full information. 





Any insurance agent orbrokercan 
get you a North America Policy. 


Insurance Company 


of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 

The Oldest American Fire and Yarine Tasurance Company 

Capital $5.000.000 Founded 1792 . 

MEMORANDUM ( Mail at once) 

INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA Dept. ET 

Send information regarding Touriet Baggage Insurance 
- To 
Addresa. 





(Name? 








Mennon aleo any other torm of meurance (except hte) in which you are interested 











Newaes Due to Travel 
MOTHERSILLS 
SEASICK REMEDY 


The Only Guaranteed Relief in 
the World for These Ailments 


all capsules—keep good indefinitely. Put a pack- 
n your traveling bag NOW so you will have them 
eded. Contains no cocaine, morphine, opium, 
coal tar products, or their derivati 
ully adopted by Steamship Compan 
and salt water—endorsed by highest ¢ 
1 used by the world’s most noted travelers—Lord 
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in U. S. A. and Canada, T5e a 
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copy of Mothersill’s Travel Book 2 ~{ 
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two hundred feet distant, his too-large 


boots sounding hollowly as they thumped 
the ground. 

“Sit tight here, Dan,” cried Big John. 

“Don’t take your eyes off that hole. If 
this is some trick 

He raced after Gil and Sylvia and the 
boy, who were following the excited 
Chinaman. Dan did not relish his job; 
he moved to the door, stood ready for 
flight or fight, his gun in his hand. 

“Keep an eye on the house, Tim,” Big 
John called as he sped past the curious 
prisoners and their guard under the fir 
trees. 

Din Hock stopped at the barn door, 
waited until the others came up, then 
cautiously poked his head through the 
opening. 

“Aih-yah!” he exclaimed, and broke 
into a voluble flow of Cantonese. From 
the interior of the ramshackle ~~ 
came an answering shout and a jumble of 
Chinese words. 

A strange sight, indeed, met the eyes 
of the newcomers. Bent old Wah Shing 
stood near the center of the floor, his back 
to them. Over his shoulder was an old 
pick handle, its end grasped tightly by 
his knotted fingers. Facing him, a few 
feet beyond, crouched Pop Pickett in an 
expectant attitude, holding a menacing 
shovel poised above his head. Each 
seemed on the point of attacking the 
other. 

But a second look discovered a depres- 
sion in the earth floor between the two 
seeming duelists, and as the spectators 
edged into the barn and into old Pop’s 
field of vision the truculent white man 
lowered his weapon. The Chinaman, 
without taking his eyes from the hole at 
his feet, continued to speak in his native 
tongue, doubtless explaining matters 
clearly—to the one who could under- 
stand. 

“We held ’em,”’ Pop announced a trifle 
proudly; “‘me and Wah could have held 
’em all day. But I’m glad you come.” 

“Who?” came from four pairs of lips. 

“Rockwell and his friend,” said Pop. 
“They got horses and give me the slip, 
but I saddled Ben Downs’ horse and 
follered ’em, suspicioning something was 
wrong. And I was right! Wah here seen 
’em riding along the trail past Pocket, 
and he took the gal’s horse and follered 
7em too. Me and him watched ’em un- 
cover this here hole and crawl in, and we 
knew what was up right off. We been 
keeping ’em there ever since.” 

He stooped over the hole, taking care 
not to expose himself, and spoke. 

“Now, dang you, come on out!” 

After a short wait a head appeared 
Rockwell’s companion. Crestfallen, ner- 
vously looking from face to face, cringing 
at sight of the weapons, he climbed out. 

“Well, this 7s a surprise!” exclaimed 
Big John. “If it isn’t my old friend 
‘Nosev’ Corrigan! Welcome to our midst! 
Looking for easy money again, eh?” 

The man did not reply, but stepped 
aside as the white head ot Rockwell rose 
from the earth. He glared savagely about 
at the reception committee with _ 
that seemed able to see perfectly well, a 
cursed beneath his breath. 

“Well, well, Norton,” said Big John 
genially. ‘‘We didn’t expect to see you 
up here . “ om 

For Sylvia and Gil the affair had 
reached a climacteric. They heard 
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HOME 


San p cade 


What a satisfaction there is 
in visiting a great city to find 
a hotel where a genuine hos- 


pitality is ever present. 


The Hotel St. Francis is re- 
nowned for its distinctive 
hospitality. Here the traveler 
forgets that he is a stranger. 
Instead there comes the com- 
fortable feeling of being “right 


at home.” 


This sincere hospitality— 
flawless service—ideal loca- 
tion unite to make the 
St. Francis ‘fone of the world’s 


great hotels.” 


HOTEL 


“ STFRANCIS 


Facing Union Square 
San Francisco 


Thos. J. Coleman, Manager 
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Needed by 
Every Baby 


Here are two powders essential to the 
health and comfort of your Baby. 
You, of course, know Mennen Borated 
Talcum. It has been endorsed and in- 
upon 
mothers, nurses and doctors, 


sisted by three generations of 
because it 
is pure, has a correctly balanced formula 
and is more adhesive than ordinary talc. 

Kora-Konia is not a talcum. It is a 
combination of healing and protective 
agents and is wonderfully efficient for 
prickly heat, chafing and baby rashes. 
It places on inflamed flesh a velvety 
film of cooling, soothing powder, which 
clings for a long time, protecting while 
it heals. 

Have you sent for Aunt Belle’s Baby 
Book? It book, in stiff 
covers, and contains all you need to know 
about babies. It will help you every day 
to keep Baby healthy and happy. 
only 25 cents (35 cents in Canada). 
luxe binding $1.50. 


THE Mennen Company 


355 Central Avenue 


Newark, fV.J. U.S.A. 
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nothing Es clasped and into 
each heart welled such a flood of thanks- 
giving that all else was forgotten. 

Norton! 

XXVI 

IG JOHN, the representatives of the 

law, the three pseudo-detectives and 
the two later captives were gone. With 
them had gone the fortune in raw gold 
which Norton had so nearly made away 
with through the ancient tunnel—the 
tunnel that he and the Jones man had 
driven to provide a means of reaching 
their horses in case of need. Sylvia, Gil, 
Old ‘Timer, Pop Pickett and the two old 
Orientals watched the little cavalcade 
disappear over the trail toward Rampage 
and the waiting automobile. 

By dint of much questioning, the 
detectives had learned from Norton a 
number of things that helped clear away 
all doubts in the mind of Sylvia as to her 
father’s knowledge of Norton’s affairs. 
The instructions to Rockwell to “go read 
B. B.” had been written while Norton 
was in the prison hospital. He had no 
hope of escaping the death he saw visit- 
ing others in his ward, and in his hope- 
lessness he had forgotten that Rockwell 
knew nothing of the cellar, the Black Bart 
verse, or the fact that he and Jones had 
nailed it, in a spirit of bravado, on an 
upright above the buried treasure chest. 
When he had surprised himself by recov- 
ering, and was further surprised by an 
earlier release than he expected, he 
remembered that Rockwell would not be 
able to find the gold—that what he had 
given away in his despair was still waiting 
to be dug up. He had had no difficulty 
in finding an assistant in a project that 
promised so much return, but upon learn- 
ing Rampage that both valleys were 
occupied, he realized that to make daring 
use of the old tunnel was his only hope. 

Po Sylvia and Gil came the realization 
that Mark Randolph’s weakened heart 
had stopped not because of joy at finding 
the secret of the gold, but because of 
disappointment. 

Din Hock, it developed, had found the 





outlet to the tunnel when he discovered 
the hidden cellar; had traced it, found its 
terminus in the abandoned barn. Thé 
startling information that the gold was 
missing meant but one thing to him, and | 
he had been right. 

It had been arranged that Din Hock 
and Wah Shing should appear in San 
Francisco for their reward. Gil would 
act as guide and assistant. For them it 
meant but a short stopover on their way 
across the Pacific. Forty years is a long 
time to wait for a dream to come true, 
but the Oriental is a patient mortal and 
these two natives of the Flowery Kingdom 
were true to type. Their vision of spend- 
ing their last days in comfort in the land 
of their ancestors, of being buried beside 
the sacred bones of the Din and Wah 
families, had upheld them for nearly half | 
a century—and it had materialized at last. 

Back again in Pocket Valley, Din 
Hock’s mules were packed with Sylvia’s 
chattels and the camp outfit. Pop 
Pickett had his horse, Wah Shing and 
Din Hock were to ride the other animals. 
The young folks would walk. 

Gil was finishing the last manipulation 
of a squaw-hitch when a cry from Sylvia, 
who was taking a last look about, brought 
him bounding into the cabin. 
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—just say 


Blue-jay 
to your druggist 
Stops Pain Instantly 


The simplest way to end a corn is 
Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
stantly. Then the corn loosens and 
comes out. Made in two forms—a 
colorless, clear liquid (one drop does 
it!) and in extra thin plasters. Use 
whichever form you prefer, plasters 
or the liquid—the action is the same. 
Safe, gentle. Made ina world-famed 
laboratory. Sold by all druggists. 


Free: Write Bauer & Black, Chicago, Dept. 
for viluable book, ‘Correct Care of the Feet. *s 





















JAPAN 


The World’s Vacation Land 
Two Special cight-weeks bargain Vacation Tours 
August 16 September 8 
Comfortable, leisurely, carefree travel, in 

the land of incense and mystery. 

Make reservations early as possible 
PLEASURE HEALTH TOURS 
560 Empire Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 
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This “RECO”’ Crystal Set, retail price $12.00, with- 
out phones, is a splendid, compact instrument for 
short distances—up to 25 miles—built and designed 
by experts. Send only eight one-year subscriptions 
to SUNSET at $2.50 each, and it will be shipped at 
once—free. If you want phones also, send five more 
subscriptions. 


Or send 18 subscriptions (1 yr.) and receive free a 

“Lalley” Crystal Set, complete with phones. This 
set is in a handsome genuine walnut box with cover, 
and a handy carrying strap. 


AUDION SETS—A fine single tube “RECO” 

Audion Set (for distances up to 150 or 200 miles), 

retails at $50.00, given for only 30 subscriptions, or 
for 15 subscriptions and $20.00 cash. 

Write today for complete details of SUNSET’S 
Radio Offers, including the wonderful RECO two- 
step Audion Set with an almost universal range. 
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| the merest touch of color. 
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Like Wonderful 
alifornia Itself: 


The luxurious steamships Yale and 
Itarvard are athrob with the California 
pirit of romance—pleasure—health—and 
ichievement. 
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| | FINEST en FASTEST 


“YALE: HARVARD 


i BETWEEN SAN FRANCISCO 
f AND LOS ANGELES 
yy A clean, refreshing trip. Dancing in 
4] veranda-cafe ballroom. Unequaled meals 
i and service. Splendid staterooms. 





Ne 
SS 


Ask your RR. ticket agent to route you 
this way. Handsome folder sent on request. 


4 SUMMER FARES IN EFFECT 
( 
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Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
685 Market Street 
San Francisco 
517 So. Spring Street 
Los Angeles 
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WATERPROOF 
—and it Gives 
a Natural Blush 


Mad Cap has at- 
tained widespread 
popularity—its suc- 
cess has been really 
sensational. _; 


Try it!—and you will know why. 

ee ee ee oa 

This wonderful Mad Cap rouge turnsfrom the 

original orange color to a beautiful natural 
' blush the instant it touchcs the skin, and can 

be blended to eny tint—from a rich glow to 


3 Thus it suits any 

complexion, 

Deceptive by day or night light—will not 

rub off—and it is waterproof! Just the 

rouge you have wanted for outdoor sports 

and evening use. Especially appreciated by 

bathing girls. 

See Your Favorite Dealer or Beauty Shop 

If they do not have it we will send a box pre- 

paid for 75 cents. 

S ene 
DEALERS: We have a very special offer | 
‘to make you on atrial order. Write for 
information—now. 


KOLAR LABORATORIES 
6S. SEELEY AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





EE ee! I eee ea Seen 


they 


| sheriff came again 


| a fight 


The girl was standing on a bench feeling 
between two logs of the wall above the 
fireplace, a crevice revealed by the re- 


| 


moval of a calendar a short time before. | 


In her hand were several sheets of paper. 


Making sure that the crevice was empty, | 


she stepped down, beckoned to Gil. 
Together they raced through the closely 
written script, seizing upon the important 
phrases, skimming the sheets: 

“My dear daughter Sylvia: 

I have decided to write down the story 
of my life 
ing about 
worst fears be realized. 
bothered me more than 


for your protection should my 


ever 


| 
| 


that part of it you know noth- | 


My heart has | 


want this document to serve as proof that | 


I was not what I was accused of being. 
I lived in this very house forty years 
. But first I lived in Secret Valley 
named Norton and _ Jones 
they went prospecting often, so 
claimed stayed 
worked the mine One day the 
sheriff came Iwasalone . . . we 
were suspected of robbing stages 
said | innocent and_ believe 


ag 
ago . 


with 


my 


Was 
partners were too. When they came 
back laughed and denied it 


another holdup 
reported I wasn’t satished 
we quarreled 
and came to Pocket 
them after that. 
Another stage was robbed posse 
into Secret, but Norton and Jones were 
gone. They never came back that I know 
of. There was not much hunting for the 
gold they said N. and J. stole 
none hidden in the valley while I was 
there. | decided to stay in Pocket and 
prove I was honest it was too hard 
I sailed for South America 
number of years later started my 
business and married your mother. 
I had almost forgotten the California 
incident your mother died 
you went away to school and came home 
I happened to read in a San Fran- 
cisco paper. . . an aged prisoner named 
Norton, an inmate of San Quentin 
murder committed nearly forty years 
before very sentimental story 
prisoner's term would soon be up 
the piteous future facing the 
broken old man who And then | 
did a foolish thing—as it turned out. 
I wrote to Norton. I meant to be kind, 
to help him somehow, to send him money 
if he was the Norton I had known 


hardly saw 


evident the authorities did not connect | 
wrote him | 
if he remembered | 
name, | 
Sylvia, before 1 changed it upon leaving | 


him with Secret Valley . 
a guarded letter 
a man named _ Rockwell—my 
He wrote that he remembered 
me free he would come to the 
Argentine before coming he would 
get some capital he had put away long 
ago knew by the way he wrote 
it was stolen gold, that he had robbed 
stages. . . Secret Valley was the place. 
You know how I was affected. Instead 
of befriending an old man, broken by 
prison and without money, I had saddled 
myself with an unrepentant criminal 
ss convicted for a later crime 
impossible it would be to explain his 
presence, so I decided to go to California, 
back to the mountain valley, and when 
Norton appeared to persuade him if 
possible to turn the gold over to the 
authorities, claiming only a reward. If 


California. 
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I broke with them | 























































Love—Bob’’ 


So little to do so much. 
Just a box of flowers 
and three short words. 
Just a minute or two 
spared by a busy man 
from a busy day. But 
a golden deed, for it has 





made two loving hearts 
rich in happiness. 


| There can be no real 
| happiness for those 
| who hold you dear that 
you are not partner to. 
There can be no sor- 
row so deep that you 
cannot soften it, if you 
show that you care. 
Say it with flowers so 
that those you love will 
know. 


Your Florist will be glad to aid 
in the selections of floral to- 

kens appropriate for every eS 
occasion,— weddings, 

birthdays, wed- 

ding anniver- 


saries. 
, Flowers 
Wwe may be tele: 
Soy graphed to all 
a parts of the United 
States and Canada and 

delivered in a few hours through 

the Florist Telegraph Delivery Service. 
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this failed Soe. at least to divert him eee Announcing chor 
from Argentina . . . owed it to you to eee: with 
: ~ : ¢ ", The Summer 
protect your future. I might have gone ees you 
to some other place, but I could never eozian “y 
feel safe . . old story reach your ears mea 
after I was gone. So we came here. is : 
But Norton became sick . . . flu witl 
in his letter to me, he told me to “J 
see Frog—our old name for a Chinese cee 
miner we used to know—a man named e's 
Din Hock. In some manner he knew that mal 
Frog still lived . say to Frog two “Tn 
words—‘silent partner’—whic h was Nor- the 
ton’s name for an old powder horn in : ; a 
| which he kept his loose fine gold . . . July ist to September 1st Fosude 
Tt is the habit of well kept | that Frog would tell me something pee Dance Come to Seattle, the Musical Cen- nami 
thousands. Follow the use of your | where the gold was, I am certain ee 4 soe — study wit a 
. - < “hia such eminent Guest Artists as: ‘“ 
tooth brush with a few drops of | went to see Wah Shing, as you know, but ADOLPH BOLM, Master Class for \ 
Absorbine, Jr. in an eighth glass | je would not tell me if Din Hock is in the Teachers; Amateur and Professior you | 
of water. : ’ Dancers. 
é country or not .. . didnt want to CORNELIUS VAN VLIET. P, to bi 
This, as mouth wash, spray and ask anvbodvy else . . . feel sure he is vate Instructions in Violoncello. and 
gargle, removes disagreeable tastes svacean ‘i stbeetite cui Ti soaks weak aihaatiae SAM HUME, Abts of the Theatre; iad 
and breaths; destroys crevice hid- ae . WI a ‘ ll i : ae : Stal ow Drama; Stage Mana Wh 
den germs that cause decay, and _ hat is a can tell you, except this SERGEIKLIBANSKY, Private and He 
alleviates conditions of sore throat. Kirk knows somehow of my early life Class Lessons for Singers, Teache 
It leaves the mouth refreshingly | . to recover the gold for the express RUDOLPH SCHAEFER, Classes in wher 
. Arts and Decorations. 
clean. ; company . . . cruel, hard man . « CALVIN BRAINERD CADY, M «- she 
Absorbine, Jr. is also, for over- | threatens to tell you . . . unless | tell ee ene A unce 
. . ANS 1 or é . ar 
taxed muscles, the powerful yet | him where the gold is . . . can’t until Additional special classes will be “ 
safe liniment with the clean pleas- | [ find Frog . . . pray that he can tell ee by re ci, aad —_ told 
4, sain. iti iseptic. | ‘Vrop ” : For illustrated Catalogue address 
cate os _ nares me _ . Kirk’s promise to say nothing. the REGISTRAR. me ) ito 
cleansing and healing to skin | But he is impatient and distrustful, de- jon’ 
breaks. All in one container for idles ou know how he has The CORNISH School a 
your greater convenience. | RIMS <<  ee : 712 Roy St. Seattle, U.S.A. Its 
: : acted . . put off telling you this enou 
At most druggist’s, $1.25, or postpaid, . - ee oe 
Liberal trial bottle, roc. postpaid, | hoping . . . always remember that your geth 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc, father was honest . only changed It te 
243 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. | 1.) name because circumstances made it Latest You 
| necessary. Concert Receivers goin 
| There is some money .. . Consoli- roun 
cee mateiineral ines dated Trust Co., of San Francisco . . . : : hone 
MEAS eh ROR REE Fs in your name, also in the bank at Santa i “4 
— | Fe, where you will find my will . . . not 
REDUCED FREIGHT RATES | as much as I might wish . . . reverses S‘ 
Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles. | 1 S le res ¢ nse v 
from and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office efore the ‘ast few y< pre: em advise bf to 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. | close W ith the San I rancisco pe ople oe the 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY ; afi 1. 
sacnen mat S2tth Dearbora Street, Chicato I opposed it, ——— you must nase try Receiver Amplifier look 
Monadnor idg., San Francisco Van Nays Bidg., Les Angel's | to Ir on the business . . . faith in : Bs as 
Alaska Building, Seattle | Sep A Illustration shows the two units of this hast 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston, Old South Ratlding | Bailhache, the lawyer . . his advice improved concert receiver. Units can be Chi 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building | “¢ d 1 Highly 
New York Ginetanati | in your investments . . . But if you are purchased together or separately. Highly 
a } i hav pad ut ak polished mahogany cabinets with hinged oe 
| determined, as you have said, to take tops. Connections are all made at the said 
| hold of the business, get a good man to back, doing away _ = ny con call 
: cate . 77 72 . nection posts in the front Receiver, a 
THE BEST OIL 18 NONE TOO GOOD || handle _things one you can trust $35.00; Amplifier, $45.00. Complete sei two 
For phonographs.. sewing machines, typewriters, } with batteries, aerial, phones, and all busi 
guns und a elicate machines, Nyoil is the | | ae J : ' ~e a equipment, $150.00. We carry a complete = 
ong | ae refined lubricant. Colors Gently Gil took re _ € : from Sy ‘ las line of standard radio equipment. Write calc 
. odor, will ¢ . rEAveEre , > > > ° 
gum or get “rancid Bie sap cy ré 2 rently folded them, put them, | us for literature. - 
e 2dc lasts a long time. in his pocket. whe 
Trial size 10c. B «“ ’ 
our dealer or — uBR OI \ ood man-—one you Can trust, > he LEVY ELECTRIC COMPANY putt 
| . ha oe | 
|_Wm. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. CLEANS = = POUSHES said softly. “I can recommend one to 1230 Polk Street San Francisco poc 
SaaS _ — | you. He doesn’t even know what your i = 
| business is, but he has enough money to ures 


pool with yours and keep things going | 
until he can learn the job. So—”’ Got In for Yachting eve: 
ie / 


“Oh, Gil, dear,” she murmured, THE KING OF ALL SPORTS wer 


would be heavenly! I don’t want those 


people to gobble up our business. But Fun on the water! Nothing to ; bo 
. compare with it in outdoor plea- f 
you have your work—you are established sure. Become a yachtsman. Join gol 


where?” your local yacht club. Read f& 
already ile her : Pacific Motor Boat. Learn how /¥ pol 
I am not he retorted emphatically. others find joy in cruis- Ke clot 
‘6 : . ‘ i Pacific 4 
[ had a run-in with my father on that ing the Pacific. ‘ sn 


very subject. I told him why I wouldn’t FACIFIC A he 
stay with his company. I wanted to go a No 
round the world and have some adven- MOTOR BOMT 43 cou 





’ $2.00 
Gervalise Graham tures. I didn’t want to settle down vet— The Pacific Coast Yachting ha Per Year mi 
. especially in the ofice of a tannery! He untma P y or 
Hair Color wanted me to go—”’ SEs Bey Ui. A. & eiacaaderds Old 












A clear, clean, harmless liquid brushed He became suddenly conscious that Z foe | 0" 










through the hair quickly restores the Sylvia’s eyes had grown very wide and \ 
original color and natural beauty to that they held a startled, half-questioning | | 

~ look Her lips were parted; words tl 

Gray Hair trembled on them. on \ 

At all druggists or by mail, price $1.50. “But I want to give it up, Sylvia,” he ti 






Sample and advice sent upon request. | said hastily. ‘He knows it—knew it 
when I left on this trip. I want to get . 
! into something else, some business I wae | 





Gervaise Graham, 27 W. Illinois, Chicago 
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choose for myself, not a ready-made berth 
with my father. Why can’t I go in with 
[ know something about business—”’ 


you 
~ “S,ut—wait, Gil—oh, it’s too funny—I 
meai. too awful—our business—it is—it 
is a tannery!” She covered her face 
with her hands. 

“Tluh?” gasped Gil. ‘“Ah—you mean 


He swallowed and groped for words. 


a) I—what do I care!” he finally 
maniged, straightening his shoulders. 
“I’m glad of it! I know that line—I know 


“ot usiness side of it as well as anybody 

nd we'll—say, Sylvia,” he cried. as a 
ate en thought struck him, “‘what’s the 
name of your company: 

a Plata Tanning 

‘What! W hy, that’s the company— 
you mean you own it? My dad expected 
to buy it—wanted me to go down there 
and finish my education—see if I could 
handle it as a branch—and you own it! 
What d’you think of that!” 

“That’s why you seemed surprised 
when I told you I came from Santa Fe,” 
she cried, then began to laugh rather 
uncertainly. “And Gil—you refused.” 

“| didn’t refuse—not absolutely. I 
told my father I’d take a month and think 
it over. That isn’t refusing, 1s it? | 
don’t really dislike the tanning business; 
it’s a good line—and I admit I know 
enough about it so we can run it—to- 
gether. We can either keep it, or sell 

to dad—and keep it in the family. 
You've got to say yes—we’ll get things 
going right and then we'll take that trip 
round the world I was talking about—a 
honeymoon trip, girl.” 

“Oh, Gil!” 


—— time later Pop Pickett, seeing 
his compani-ns glancing uneasily at 
the sun, strolled over to the cabin and 
looked in through the door. He backed 
hastily away and re joined the two aged 
C hing imen and Old ‘Timer. 


“Set down, Wah; set down, Din,” he 
said. ‘Have a smoke. There aint any 
call for hurry; none whatever. Them 


two is attending to some right important 
business, and time aint figuring in their 
calculations.” 

He turned his face slowly to the west 
where gold-edged clouds hung in soft 
puffs above the hard rim of the little 
pocket, and a deep sigh shook him. 


“Just look at that yeller sky,” he 
urged. ‘Aint she a beaut?” 
lhe two old Chinamen raised their 


eyes for a moment from the fingers that 
were twisting top-heavy brown cigarettes. 

You’re leaving a grand country, 
boys,’ Pop went on wistfully. ‘It’s 
going to be kind of lonesome on my hotel 
porch with no shirts a-flapping on Wah’s 
clothesline and nobody stopping by for a 
smoke—and you two over there among the 
heathens. You’ll be wishing you was back. 
No place like these here mountains; best 
country in the world, barnone. Nevercatch 
me leaving it here, | got matches 

‘You bet it’s a good country,” 

| Timer seriously, as the old men bent 
over the flaming match. “I learned 
whole lot i in my business up here.’ 

‘So-0f”” dri iwled Pop Pickett. ‘‘Now 
thit’s gratifying to hear, I must say. 
What might your business be, if I’m not 
too bold in asking?” 

‘Detective,” said-Old Timer proudly. 
THE END 


said 
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YOU who select with care the 


home things for self and baby 
will like 


Clinton Safety Pins 


the common-sense dependable safety 
pin built strictly for business. Made of 
heavy weight wire that will not rust. 
Every one inspected; every one perfect 
—as to point, spring, clasp. The guarded 
coil prevents catching. 


Ask your dealer to show you Clinton 
the safety pin on the bright yellow card. 


Seven sizes and three finishes—nickel, 
black enamel and gold plate. 


Manufactured by 


ene “ ig TUr 
OAKVILLE COMPANY 
: World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Safety Pins, including Clinton, Damascus, 
Triumph and other well known brands 
55 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


Factory: Waterbury, Connecticut 

















Why Most Motor 
Tourists and 
Campers Cook the 

Kampkook Way 


Kampkook No.3. The most popular 
ize. Price in the U. S. $7.50 » made 
with brass case at $9.50 Large size two 
burner $8.50; three burner size $12.00 
Irs Att INsiprE Kampkooks fold up 
like a miniature suit case when not in use 
with all parts packed inside the case. 
HE Kampkook is the one satisfactory solution of the camp fire 
problem. Compact and handy to carry, always ready for serv- 
ice, easy to operate, remarkably efficient, the Kampkook enables 
the tourist and camper to prepare his meals anywhere as quickly, 
conveniently and emg as in the home kitchen. 
Kampkook makes its own gas from the 
same grade of gasoline you use in your 
car. No smoke, soot or odor. Set up 
and going full blast in two minutes. 
Substantially built for hard service; wind proof and sale. 
American Kampkooks are easily identified by the bra 
name plate. Sold by dealers in sporting goods everywhere 
AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CoO. 
829 Clark St., ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


AMERICAN 
AM PKOO 


THE IDEAL CAMP STOVE 


The Kampkook folder, 
“R ar mr 
Kil- 
Kam p- 


kook fole ting try pans. 
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You can 
join the 
‘Edgeworth Club”’ 


There are thousands of members, most 
ot whom don't realize they belong S| here 
are no initiation fees. No dues No assess- 
ments. 


Nearly every man who smokes a pipe is 


either a member or a prospective member 


(We say 


men who find Edgeworth not just right for 


“nearly” because there are some 


them. 
Any pipe-smoke¢ r becomes a member of 
the “Kdgeworth Club” 


to smoke Edgeworth. 


as soon as he starts 


It won’t dawn on him at first, perhaps, 
but after he has smoked a few cans he will 


notice other Edgeworth smokers. 


He will find a comradeship that he shares 
with them—not easy to explain or under- 


stand, but real and lasting. 


Suddenly he knows he belongs—that he is 


a life member of the ‘‘dgeworth Club.” 
If you have never 
tried Edgeworth and 
think you might like to 


<= fee join the “Club,” 


be glad to introduce you 










we'll 


as our guest. 


“High GRAD Write to us. 
EADY RUPE EM A post card will 
do. Just send us 
your name and 
address and say 
“Id like to try 
Edgeworth,” and 
we'll send you free 
samples of Plug 
Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. If you'll 
and address of the dealer you 


add the name 


usually buy your tobacco from, we'd appre- 
ciate the courtesy. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 


the needs 
Both Edgeworth ities Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed : 


size packages, “ 


and means of all purchasers. 


e packed in small, pocket 
handsome tin humidors 
and glass jars, and also in various handy 
in-between quantities. 

For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 36 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 


If your 


you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the 
you would pay the jobber. 


same price 
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Who Shall Pay | 
the Piper? 


Continued from page 11) 


country’s road system to meet the require- 
ments of motor traffic got under way, 
special excise taxes on automobiles were 
But these special taxes built a 


Im p< sed. 
needed. 


furlong where ten miles were 
kven though they have been increased 
progressively from year to year, they 


furnished in 1921 only 14 per cent of the 
amount raised for maintenance and con- 
struction. According to the 
Public Roads, the load last year was dis- 
tributed in the following proportions: 


Motor vehicle licenses... . 19% 
State road bonds Me 7 
Local road bonds iG errr 3 3 J 
Otate taxes.. , 12% 
Federal aid opens 14% 
Local taxes and assessments... .14% 


This tabulation shows that we are 
passing the buck to the extent of 40 per 
cent by issuing bonds maturing in fifteen 
to forty years and involving interest 
charges equal to the capital invested. It 
also shows that the principle of making 
the user pay for the privilege of running 
his car, bus or truck over the roads has 
been firmly established. 

But why should he pay? The old road 
system could be used by any one without 
special license fee. No excise tax of any 
kind is placed on vessels using the 
channels and locks built, maintained and 
operated by the Federal Government. 
Why tax the automobile for that which 
is given free to the steamer? 

Well, in the first place navigable waters 
are under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government. In the second 
place, for many years prior to the govern- 
mental supervision of the railroads and 
the regulation of their rates, water trans- 
portation was the sole antidote for the 
monoply enjoyed by the rail carriers. 
I-ncouragement of water competition by 
the Government resulted in lower rates. , 
For instance, in the Great Lakes territory 
freight rates on coal, wheat and other 
bulk commodities were raised every 
winter by the railroads as soon as the 
lakes froze and water competition ceased. 
The water haul is the dominant factor 
in the making of rates on bulky commo- 
dities from the Middle West to the Gulf, 
a factor of such importance that last year 
the Atlantic ports with their higher rates 
lost half their grain business to the Gulf 
ports. And the cities of the intermoun- 
tain country in the Far West have for 
twenty-five years tried to overcome the 

obstacle of favorable freight rates granted 
the Pacific Coast ports on account of 
water competition. 

Water transportation was of benefit 
principally to the producers of heavy low- 
valued bulk commodities. “To them cost 
was the chief consideration, yet the 
greater speed and convenience of rail 
took from the water 
carriers a large share of the business 
despite higher rail rates. Now history is 
repeating itself. The apn 0 are feeling 
the competition of a rival who offers 
greater convenience aa is getting the | 
business despite much higher charges. | 


transportation 
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WHITING-ADAMS 


S.. “That name is 
ot you need to 
know about a 


‘BRUSH 


iT GUARANTEES 

HIGHEST QUALITY 

LONGEST WEAR 
LOWEST PRICE 


WHITING-ADAMS 


Trade VULCAN Mark 
Rubber Cemented Brushes 


Inside the binding of cach brush every bristle 
is set in pure plastic RUBBER vulcanized hard 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

No second-hand junk rubber is used — no sub- 
stitute — no imitation — no synthetic rubber — 
nothing but new, clean, pure, strong RUBBER. 

Send for Illustrated Literature 
John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 


BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers ror Over 113 Years 













Whiting-Adains Brushes awarded Gold Medal and Official 
Blue Ribbon, the highestaward at Panama-Pacific 
| Exposition, 1915 




















BABY is safe and happy 

in a Rock-A-Bye Swing 
No. 34. It cannot twist 
around, and baby cannot 
fall out. White swing and 
stand re-inforced with 
steel. Place it anywhere 
and baby is satisfied. At 
dealers or by express. Send 
for Nursery Specialties Catalog. 
Perfection Mfg. Co. 
2703 N. Leffingwell, ST. Tous, Mo. 


COMPLETE 


$522 


Birth Control 


The BOOK You have Always Wanted, 
7 Sregoot and PLAINLY WRITTEN 


Cash, money 


order, check 
or stamps 








Bs: a Distinguished American Physician 
¢ (aims severad striking tliustrations 
Send for it today When supply is eee you cannot 
get a copy at any pr 
Dept. 123 HUMAN WELF ARE SOCIETY 
257 West 7Ist St. New York 











An Easy Wart to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, mcst, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 


| scalp will stop and your hair will look aud 


feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WHERE AURORA SPANS THE SKY IN FLAMING BEAUTY 
————————EE_— 


TE eeneniiing | 





































a] a 
1600 Mites Scenic Seas 

From Seattle by way of Vancouver 
#2 and Prince Rupert through the magic 
waters ol the ‘Inside Passage” on 
the palatial oil-burning, twin-screw 
steamers, Prince Rupert and Prince 
George. 

Up Observatory Inlet to the huge 
copper smelters of Anyox,.B. C. or 
— the world-famed Portland 

Canal, in sight of peak and glacier, to 
Stewart, B. C. (port of the silver 
mines) visiting Hyder, Alaska; a 
fitting climax to the turn south and 
new Vistas on’the homew ard journey, 
including a half day in stately Vic- 
toria, capital of British Columbia. 

Seven days of' pertect rest on 
luxurious steamers through sheltered 
Wate-s. 

TRIANGLE TOURS 

2,000 miles of scenic seas and 
mountain grandeur in view of Mt. 
Robson, Canada’s Highest Peak; 
with stopover privileges at Jasper 
Park Lodge in the heart of Jasper 
National Park, 4,400 miles of moun- 
tain range and game preserve. 


——| 
\ Low SUMMER TOURIST FARES 
Y Ask for Booklet S-4 


689 Market Street 
San Francisco, Ca‘, 


325 Van Nuys Building 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


National 
PEIN EL 


902 Second Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 
















The pr Seal” 
Auto Bed 


Guaranteed not to hreak 
down and PROVEN to 
he the best, most com- 
fortable, most luxurious 
auto bed on the market 
Light weight. Open size 
17 inches high, 6 feet 4 
inches long, 47 inches 
wide: rolls to small bun 
dle 5 inches in diameter 
by 47 inches long 
THE Papper ilplsl ad TENT 
and AWNING CO. 
Denver, ( 
Send for Catalog 111 
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But there is this difference: When 
the railroads killed water trafic on the 
Mississippi, they were able to take the 
| place of the steamers and render ail the 
services performed by the vessels. But 
the motor vehicle is not now and will 
not be ready in its present condition for 
years to come to take the place of the 
railroads or the steamers. It is out of the 
question to haul coal, grain, iron ore, 
steel, lumber or cotton over long dis- 
tances on motor trucks, nor is long-dis- 
tance passenger transportation by motor 
able to supplant the Pullman. Automo- 
tive transportation has been going ahead 
at remarkable speed because of its con- 
venience almost regardless of cost, and 
this convenience has enabled the motor 
truck, bus and stage in many districts to 
gather into their jug the cream of the 
high-rate short-haul business. 

Water transportation was supplied 
with a free road bed because it lowered 
the cost of transporting heavy bulk com- 
modities. Automotive transportation is 
being asked to put up an ever larger share 
of the new highways’ cost because the 
salient feature of its service is convenience 
rather than economy. 

The owners of private, non-com- 
mercial motor cars have demonstrated 
their willingness to pay their share of the 
highways’ construction cost and mainten- 
ance, but with the exception of a few 
states the commercial vehicle, be it truck, 
bus or stage, is not paying an amount 
proportionate either to the damage it 
inflicts on the roads or to the use-for- 
profit it makes of them. 

Can the commercial motor vehicle pay 
its just share and still continue to do 
business? 


The question raised in the last paragraph 
will be discussed by Mr. Willard in an 
article to appear in an early issue. Three 
articles on Highways have preceded the 
above analysis of road financing._The 
Editors. 


First Aid for the 


Camper 


Some Tips that Every 


Vacationist 


Should Know 
By Dr. John C. Silliman 


O camp outfit is complete that 
does not include a few remedies 
and medical accessories for the 
treatment of injuries. Small acci- 
dents have a disagreeable way of spoiling 
vacation trips; unless cuts, burns, abra- 
sions, etc., are treated promptly and 
properly they may become infected, some- 
times with serious results. A wise saying 
applied to camping trips is, “Better safe 
than sorry.” 
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Then Inecto Rapid—an ethical prep- 
aration—was discovered by Dr. 
























ORMERLY when 
a woman’s hair ‘ 


became streaked, 


RAPID 
faded or gray she 
accepted this sign of age as gracefully 
as she could or proceeded to dye it 
with restoratives which 
meant continual trouble and often 
destruction of the hair itself. 


so-called 


Emile of the Paris Faculty ard 
Pasteur Institute, and has created the 
new art of hair tinting. 

Inecto Rapid is controllable to the 
minutest variation of a shade and is 
guaranteed to effect a perfect hair 
tinting in 15 minutes on any texture of 
gray hair in any of eighteen distinctive 
shades. y 
Inecto Rapid is absolutely scientific and 
produces a complete repigmentation of 
the hair; not merely coloring the surface. 
It gives the hair a soft, lustrous appear- 
ance that cannot be detected from 
natural. 

Inecto Rapid is permanent and not 
affected by salt water, sunlight, Russian 


or Turkish Baths, perspiration or nN 





permanent waving. 
Ninety-seven percent of the hairdressers 

in Europe use Inecto Rapid and the best 
salons in this country have now adopted it. 
You can also apply Inecto Rapid in your own 
boudoir. 





Inecto Rapid is sold under these specific 
guarantees: 
1—To produce a color that cannot be 
distinguished from the natural color 
under the closest scrutiny. 
2—Not to cause dark streaks following 
successive applications. 
3—To maintain a uniform shade over a 
eriod of years. 
4—To be harmless to hair or growth. 
5—Not to make the texture of the hair 
coarse or brittle and not to cause 
breakage. 
6—Never to cause too dark a color 
through inability to stop the process 
at the exact shade desired. 
7—To color any head any color in 
fifteen minutes. 
8—To be unaffected by permanent 
waving, salt water, sunlight, rain, 
shampooing, perspiration, Russian 
or Turkish baths. 
9—Not to soil linens or hat linings. 
10—To produce delicate ash shades here- 
tofore impossible. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Just fill out coupon and mail today. We will 
send you full details of Inecto Rapid and our 
“Beauty Analysis Chart’’ to enable you to find 
the most harmonious shade for your hair. 


INECTO, Inc. 
Laboratories and Demonstration Salon 
33-35 West 46th Street, New York 

Branch Office 
The Johnson Company 
520-A Consolidated Realty Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 














Inecto, Inc. Laboratories, 
33-35 West 46th Street, New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


chart (Form X. I.) and full details of Inecto Rapid. 





Please send me at once your beauty analysis 
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(~)RANGE EMPIRE 


TROLLEY TRIP 


FIFTY MILES 
OF OKANGES 


ho¥- 00 oleate at-bwe Gate, 


Sherman Indian School 


Magnolia Avenue 


Smiley ila ts 
- e 


Leaves daily from 
Main Street Station 
Los Angeles 


"@ and 12 Cities 


@® of the Orange 
- |. wal ke) fo om nal 


Goaiee.- Lecturer 


g Reserved Scats 


Secure folder from Agent 


PAC IFIC ELECTRIC KAILWAY 


ok rt ho ee 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun."’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
prices. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos 
California. 


**Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S, Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, C alifornia. 


PATENTS 


Patents. Write for Free Guide Book and 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and or tion for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest References. Prompt Attention. 
Reasonable Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 751 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Patents. Send for free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 
6214 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL 


Exchange jolly interesting letters with new 
friends everywhere. Lots of fun and enthusiasm 
for you. Let metell you about it Enclose stamp, 
Eva Moore, Box 4309, Jacksonville, Fla. 


HELP WANTED 


Salesmen— Become Independent—Own your 
business, experience unnecessary selling our $7,500 
Accidental Death; $50.00 Accident; $25.00 Sick 
Weekly benefits; $12.50 yearly, other amounts pro- 
portionate. Guaranteed steady income from 
renewals. $250,000 deposited Insurance — 
ment. Registration Dept. M, Newark, N. 


Gun salesman wanted for Pacific Coast 
with established connections hardware and sport- 
ing goods trade. Mention former connections; 
State salary P. O. Box 1114 City Hall Station 
New York. 


Government Rallway Mall Clerks start $133 
month expenses pai Specimen examination 
juestic free Columbus Institute, F-6, Colum- 


bus, Ohio 


Guarenteed Hosiery, lowest prices, manu- 
actu e line direct to wearer. Samples 
withou chars We deliver. Part time acceptable, 
fps B 11-Z Broadway, New York City. 


SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


Stories, Peems, Plays, etec., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 


163, Hannibal, Mo. 





First aid kits at the stores range from 
the small simple ones to very elaborate 


outfits. 


very efficient. Every camper 


home-made first aid package: 


(the drug store kind) tincture of iodine 
with a rubber stopper, a couple of ounces 
of boracic acid powder, one bandage each 
of inch, two-inch and three-inch gauze, 
one large collapsible tube of carbolized 
vaseline. 
ninety-five per cent of all troubles inci- 
dent to an outing. If visiting a rattle- 


snake region, include some crystals, 
tablets or powder of potassium perman- 
ganate. 


For small wounds, such as tin can cuts, 
scratches of underbrush or thorns, abra- 
sions of the skin from a fall, in fact 
wherever the skin protective surface is 
broken, dab on and rub in plentifully the 
iodine. It is better not to wash off the 
parts prior to this dabbing as water fils 
the skin cells and just so far interferes 
with the penetration of the iodine. After 
allowing the iodine to dry thoroughly in 
the air, dust heavily with the boracic 
acid powder, apply gauze in_ several 
thicknesses and bandage on snugly or 
secure with the adhesive tape. Wash per- 
fectly clean daily thereafter with warm 
water and soap, dusting each time with 
boracic acid. Where the wound is of a 
penetrating nature, as of a splinter, sliver, 
nail, etc., twist a little pinch of the cotton 
about a match or toothpick, and despite 
the momentary irritation, insert the tinc- 
ture of iodine to the deepest pocket of 
the wound. Always keep wounds covered 
by gauze until well. 


Porson Oak INFECTION. 

In the first place, don’t get it. Look 
about carefully before the camp is made 
to make certain no bushes of the poison 
oak are in evidence; all children ought 
to be instructed so they will recognize it 
on sight. If it is discovered that poison 
oak has been encountered, wash off the 
hands, face, ears, behind the ears, every 
exposed part, with rich soap suds in hot 
water. ‘This at once removes the volatile 
oil from the skin and no harm will be 
done. Alcohol also does the trick, but 
soap and water will suffice if used hot and 
plenty of it. Even two or three hours 
after known exposure (children running 
about in a patch of poison oak) hot water 
and soap have prevented skin irritation 
Few vaunted remedies give any satisfac- 
tory measure of relief once the poison has 
penetrated deep down into the skin. If 
infection starts, after washing thoroughl 
with soap and water, spread the surface 
freely with lard or butter, into whic 
boracic acid powder has been worked wit 
a table knife on a plate—one part powde 
to ten or fifteen of the lard. Renew this 
ointment daily and after the oozing ha 
stopped use the dry boracic powder onli 
in both cases keeping the part covert 
with a towel or gauze. 


Burns, Scatps, Etc. 

If extensive it is better to seek exper 
aid immediately as burns are ofte 
deceiving in their severity. If smal 
spread a piece of gauze thick with th 





Naturally, the more expensive 
are the best; the smaller ones however «re 
should 
have the following in his ready-bought or 
A yard Or so 
of one-inch surgical adhesive tape, one 
small package of gauze, one package of 
cotton, a two-ounce vial of five per cent 


This outfit will take care of 
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carolized vaseline and apply, renewing 
dai vy. The small amount of carbolic acid 
son.ewhat deadens the pain, acts as an 
ntiseptic, and seals the skin air tight. 
Later when better, dress dry with the 
dusting powder of boracic acid. 


Insect Bites. 

n case of bee stings, look very closely 
for the stingers which are usually still in 
place. Do not grasp with the fingers to 
extract, as this forces in more poison. 
Lift out with a sharpened match and the 
point of a knife applied close to the skin. 
Wash off with warm water to which a 
liberal amount of cooking soda has been 
added. Then make a paste of soda and 
water, applying thickly over the puffed 
puncture wounds. Use this paste for 
insect bites in general, as their active 
principle (acid) is neutralized by the 
alkali the skin absorbs. 


SvaKE Bires. 

Leave the snake alone and act quickly. 
Moments with a rattler’s bite are precious. 
Kill the snake only if it can be done with- 
out loss of time hunting for him. Put 
aside all parlor etiquette and cut several 
cross cuts directly where the fangs went 
in. Use a knife, piece of bottle, mirror, 
windshield, watch glass, but cut quickly, 
and freely. Suck out the blood if this be 
possible or have companion do so. If not, 
cut deeply enough for the blood to run of 
its own accord, taking out the poison with 
it. Potassium permanganate crystals or 
powder if on hand are worked into the 
wound, neutralizing the remaining poison. 
Few persons die of rattlesnake bites 
more die of fright than of the poison 
itself, although it can make a man 
mightily sick. After cutting and remov- 
ing all the poison possible, take coffee to 
stimulate the heart—and do not become 
panicky. 

SPRAINS, Fractures, DRownING. 

Sprains, tape with adhesive. Frac- 
tures, splint with a board or plank (if 
leg) and keep immobile until aid is 
reached. A recent fracture swells, so 
don’t bandage too tightly to the splint. 
Drowning, first hold head down until 
water runs out of the lungs and stomach. 
Hold the feet high. Force air into the 
lungs about sixteen times a minute with 
the injured face downward on ground by 
pressing rhythmically in on the ribs with 
the weight of the body. See that the 
mouth is free. Air can be heard and felt 
coming in and going out. Keep this up 

least an hour. Apply warmth to the 
body of course if possible. This will 
resuscitate if it is humanly possible. 





If you want to hang on to your job, keep 
away from H. J. Saunders. Stuff your ears 
with cotton and shut your eyes when you see 
him coming or he’ll lift you out of your posi- 
tion and make you earn $5000 to $10,000 a 
year. That’s his specialty, and it has made 
him one of the most successful men in his 
line. How he accomplishes the upbuilding 
of men’s earnings through his infectious 
high-pressure enthusiasm is told most in- 
terestingly by Paul N. Wilson in the August 
issue of SUNSET. 
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Vacation 





Reduced 
Fare 
Round-Trip 
Tickets 

On Sale 
Daily 

to 


September 30 


Outings 


A Few Suggestions: 


San Francisco and Bay Region 
Pleasures of metropolis with enjoyment of < 
trips through parks and surrounding territory. S< 
Francisco is one of the most delightful summer 
resorts on the Pacific Coast 


Santa Cruz and Capitola-by-the-Sea 
Seaside and City Hotels, Surf Bathing, Cliff Drive, 
Deep-Sea and Pier Fishing, Golf, Big Trees. Many 
Santa Cruz Mountain Resorts. 


Del Monte and Monterey 
Charming Hotel in Beautiful Gardens, Famous 
17-Mile Drive, Bathing, Salmon Fishing, Golf, 
Polo, Tennis. Picturesque and historic Monterey 
on its charming Bay. 


Pacific Grove, Asilomar, Carmel-by-the- 
Sea and Carmel High\ands 


Delightful Family Resorts, Bathing Beaches, Sea 
Fishing, Marine Gardens viewed through glass- 
bottomed boats. Old Carmel Mission nearby. 


Byron Hot Springs and 
Paso Robles Hot Springs 


Noted mineral waters with well-equipped baths, 
plunges, etc. Byron Hot Springs 2} hours, Paso 
Robles 6 hours from San Francisco. 

Comfortable hotels; good service; golf links, tennis, 
horseback riding, etc. 


Sonoma, Napa and Lake Counties 
Numerous vacation places and mineral springs 
reached through Vallejo and Calistoga; Clear Lake 
is center of Lake County region. 


Yosemite National Park 
A Glorious Realm of Waterfalls, Cliffs and Peaks; 
Excellent Hotels, Lodges and Camps; Fishing, 
lrail-Riding and Auto Trips, including Mariposa 
Big Trees and Hetch-Hetchy Valley. Also the new 
Tioga auto tour Yosemite to Lake Tahoe. 


Lake Tahoe . 
Most beautiful of our Sierra Lakes; noted for its 
Trout Fishing; mz my attractive Hotels and Resorts 
along shores and in_ vicinity Daily 72-Mile 
Steamer Trip Around Lake. 


Sierra Resorts 
Attractive Outing quarters and Trout Fishing at 
Applegate, Dutch Flat, Towle, Cisco, Truckee, 
Boca and Floriston, Donner Lake and Indepen- 
dence Lake; also the “‘Bret Harte’ country around 
Angels, via Oakdale. 


Shasta Resorts, Lassen Volcanic Nat’! Park 


Mountain Hotels and Cottages amid Crags and 
Pines. Trout Fishing in Sacramento River and 
tributary streams. Auto connections from Red 
Bluff or Chico to Chester/ or the Lassen country. 


Sequoia and Gen. Grant National Parks, 
Huntington Lake 


Well-equipped Lodges and Camps under stately 
Trees. River and Lake Fishing. Mountain climb- 
ing and trail-riding 


Upper Klamath Lake and Crater Lake 


Excellent Trout Fishing; Comfortable quarters 








amid Forests and Mountains. Auto from Medford, 
or launch and auto from Klamath Falls to Crater 
Lake Lodge on rim of lake 


Los Angeles and its Beaches 
Noted tourist center. Ocean beaches and resorts 
within 30 minutes to an hour by Pacific Electric 
Ry. Santa Catalina Island three hours by steamer 
from San Pedro. 


Pasadena, Riverside, Redlands, San Ber- 
nardino Mts. 


Attractive cities in San Gabriel Valley, amid orange 
groves and orchards. Tourist hotels. Mountain 
resorts; Big and Little Bear Lakes, outdoor life, 
camping and fishing 


For Fares, Train Service and ‘‘Outing Resorts’? Booklet 
Ask Any Southern Pacific Agent 
or write Chas. S. Fee, Pass. Traffic Mgr., San Francisco, Calif. 



































































Hotel 
Del Coronado 


Coronado Beach, California 


Excursion fares effective to 
San Diego until August 31st. 


Coronado is reached via San 
Diego by train, steamship or 
automobile. 


Out-of-door amusements include 
Bay and Surf Bathing, Boating, 
Deep Sea Fishing, Aquaplaning, 
Motoring, Golf and Tennis. 








| Special Summer Rates 
H American Plan 


| 
} 
$6.00, $6.50 and $7.00 per day 
For Room With Detached Bath 


$8.00, $9.00 and $10.00 per day 


For Room With Private Bath 


San Francisco Agent 
WALTER RAMAGE 


Number 2 Pine Street 


Los Angeles Agent 
H. F. NORCROSS 


511 South Spring St. 
Write for folder 


Mel S. Wright, Manager 


Coronado Beach, California 
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Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter sf Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. | 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry | 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
{Service Bur au, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Bulbs and Coast Climate 


Q. Can you tell me whether there is any 
place in the West where bulbs are as 
successfully raised for the market as in 
Holland?—R. van pE F., SPRINGFIELD, 
ILL. 


A. Immediately along the coast from 
Vancouver, B. C., to the vicinity of Santa 
Cruz, California, the climatic conditions 
are such that bulb growers believe they 
can produce even better results than the 
Holland growers. he remarkable tulip 
beds of Seattle, Tacoma and other cities 


| (olora 


Ged 


ce 
o Year 
Fares Greatly Reduced--War Tax Gone 


Live as reasonably as you do 

















Fourth and 
Main Streets 


LOS ANGELES 


*‘Where the charm 
of true hospitality 
lingers long after 
the guest departs” 


Quiet service for gentle folks 
and meals that are a joy at 
moderate prices 


BOGGS HOTEL COMPANY 
ROSS N. BOGGS, Pres. and Mgr. 












seem to bear out this claim. 


the war near Eureka, in the northern part 
of California, but over-expansion brought 
the enterprise into financial difficulties. 


U. S. Employment Bureau 


Q. I am a mechanic, married, two 
children and have a good steady job, but 
I would like to come to the Pacific Coast. 
But I can’t afford to make the move 
unless I am assured of a position as soon 
as I get out there and I would like you 
to help me line up something in an auto 
repau shop before I get there.—M. L. R., 
Detroit, Micu. 

A. The Service Bureau can not under- 
take to find work for people. Such an 
undertaking would necessitate a very 
large organization to do it right, and 
unless it were done right it would be worse 
than useless to try and start it. What 
really is needed is a comprehensive 
Federal employment clearing house with 
branch bureaus operated by the states. 
Under present conditions you will have to 
come out and take your chance. 


A Citrus Grove for Nothing Down 


Q. I have a five-acre citrus orchard with 
ten-year-old trees. Having given this 
orchard absent treatments ever since it 
was planted, it is not in good condition 
and produces no income above expenses 
though it is located in a frostless part of 
Southern California and has a good water 
right. I would like to get in touch witha 
married man desirous of getting a start in 
the citrus business who also understands 
chickens and who 1s willing to go on the 
land with the intention of ultimately 
buying it. I am willing to enter into a 
contract to sell at a very reasonable price, 
asking nothing down and nothing a year 
for two years, even relieving the settler 
of all taxes, interest and water charges in 
return for a portion of the crop. 

The settler could build himself a Cali- 
fornia house and make a start in the 
chicken business at comparatively small 
expense. For a good man there is abun- 
dant work in the district and the right 
man undoubtedly could obtain additional 
acreage to look after for absentee owners 


A very large 
bulb-growing industry was started during 


at home, or as expensively as 
you wish, at Hotels and Resorts. 
Prices to fit any pocketbook. 
Vacation in Denver and visit 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
only one night from Chicego. 


One-Day Mountain Rail Trips 
Georgetown Loop . . $ 3.55 
Royal Gorge - 11.64 
Platte Canon $2.00 to 5.40 
Moffat Road = 5.00 


One-Day Mountain Auto Trips 


Rocky Mountain National Park $10.50 
Denver Mountain Parks $4 and 5.00 
Never-Summer Range (2 days) 25.50 
Echo Lake—Mount Evans .. . 8.00 
Arapahoe Glacier (all expense) 15.00 


Peak-to-Peak and forty other short auto trip 
Motor, take scenic trips, camp, fish. enjoy outdoc 
sports or chmb. Denver has 252 Hotels, over 
400 Mountain Resorts and a Free Auto Camy 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
that tells where to go, what to see and how t 
enjoy from one day to three months in the Cool 
Colorado Rockies Call at Union Station or 
uptown Bureau for Hotel accommodation 


DENVER TOURIST BUREAU 
4 52617th Street. | Denver, Colo. 
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PATENTEU MAY 2. 1911 


| cAn Eye protector of graceful design 
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that adjusts itself comfortably to the wearer’s 
‘ace. 

Gives perfect protection from wind, 
dust and flying particles and does not de- 
tract from the personal appearance or the 
pleasures of the wearer. 


Ideal for Motoring, Golf, Tennis, 
Fishing, Hunting or Trap-shooting. 


Procurable from Optical, Motor and 
Sporting Goods Establishments. We will 
gladly supply the address of your nearest 
dealer. 


F. A. HARDY © CO. 


Dept. N Box 804, Chicago, I!! 
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once |.¢ demonstrated his ability to handle 
the orchards right. I believe this offers a a 
good rpoonps for the right man.- 
J. D. S., Sausatiro, Cat. 

\. We shall forward letters addressed 
to J. ). S. , care Sunset Magazine Service 
Bureau, San Francisco, Cal., to the owner 
of the grove mentioned abov e. 


At What Elevation ? 


Q. | wish to know of some place round 
the central eastern part of California 
where I could get from five to ten acres 
of land. What I want is just rough cheap 
land not over seven miles from some town. 

J. C., Satina, Kans. 

\. The central eastern part of Cali- 
fornia 1s about 4co miles long from north 
to south, about 100 miles from east to 
west and ranges in altitude from 100 feet 
to 14,000 feet above sea level. In this 
territory you can obtain land upon which 
you can successfully grow citrus fruits and 
you can obtain vast areas on which 
nothing grows at all, as it 1s above timber 
line 

In the vicinity of Placerville, Auburn, 
Grass Valley, Colfax and other towns in 
the foothills or lower mountains you can 
fnd all the rough ten or twenty acre 
tracts you want at very little expense. Of 
course, in the foothills you will need irri- 
gation water while higher up you can 
raise fruit without an artificial water 
supply. 

We would suggest that you write to the 
Chambers of Commerce of the places 
mentioned for prices on definite tracts of 
land. 


Wants Ranch or Resort 


Q. My wife axd I were reared upon the 
farm, worked there for years and made 
the monumental mistake of going to the 
city upon salaries. We are both able- 
bodied, lovers and boosters of the great 
Southwest and anxious to succeed. Our 
present savings will not allow us to 
purchase a ranch or land where a health 
camp or watering resort could be installed, 
so we must lease for the present, with the 
— of buying later. Have your 

aders an equipped ranch or resort for 
le ase to an industrious couple who can 
give a fidelity bond for faithful perfor- 
mance of contract? We do not mind 
distance from rail or similar inconven- 
lences—a chance for a competence for 
declining years is our goal and Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada or California are preferred. 

F. M. R., Cepar City, UtTan. 

\. We will gladly forward letters 
addressed to F. M. R., care Sunset Maga- 
zine Service Bureau, San Francisco. 


A Grateful Reader 


I have been rather overlong in thanking 
you for publishing my letter in the March 
SUNSET asking for a farm on easy terms, 
not because of lack of results or of appreci- 
ation of the service, but rather because of 
a multitude of replies and duties. 

| received in all twenty-eight replies, at 
any rate enough to determine that any- 
one who really wants to get back on the 
land can do so in California, with the aid 
of SUNSET, with no other capital than 
enough to move themselves and _ start 
de velopments. Please accept our deep 
appreciation of and for the Service 
Bureau.—A, B., San Francisco. 





Irrigated Vineyards 


in Southern California. 


Growers are now receiving annually from $250 to 


$500 an acre for their crop. 





Dollar for 
Dollar— 


We know of no investment that 


will yield as high returns with as 
low first cost and annual upkeep as 








$450 


LN ACRE 


Planted, Including 
Cultural Care 
and Water 
For 3 Years 


TERMS: 








$100 an acre down 

$25 an acre a year for 
three years 

$100 end fourth year. 

$175 end fitth year, 

Interest on unpaid bal 
ance at 6 per cent. 





If you desire an home in 
an orange grove or are in 
terested in raising chickens, 
write for our ‘‘Hen and 


Orange’ > Booklet. 





Our Vineyard Home Sites 


are located in the heart of one of the 
largest proven. grape districts, only 48 
miles from Los Angeles. 

Paved boulevards. Border trees ful- 
ly grown. 21 electric trains daily. 
Motor busses every half hour. City 
conveniences. 


Fontana Farms Company 
406 Pacific Finance Bldg., Los Angeles, California 
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Fontana Farms Co., Los Angeles, California a 
Please send us yourcircular No. 1 on Grape Cul 

| ture in Southern California : 
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l bank in the west 


Wherever you may travel, for 
business or pleasure, or wher- 
ever you live, in city or coun- 
try—the facilities of the largest 
financial institution in Western 
America are always as close to 
you as the nearest mail box- 






Our free booklet explains this 
method of banking in detail. 
Obtain a copy from the nearest 
branch of this institution. 


49 Banking Offices in 
37 California cities 





-this ee ngkle = = Bank of Italy 


Savings ~Commercial ~Trust 
tells hosH® do it Head Office ~ San Francisco 
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“Where Shall We Go This Year?” 


A hundred years ago the man who went from Cincinnati to Washington 
made his will, carefully instructed wife and children concerning his affairs and gave 
them a tearful blessing before starting on his long journey. Travel for pleasure was 
practically unknown. ‘The individual was static, or fairly so at least, in his own 
community. 


But the chief characteristic of the present age is the mobility of the individual. 
Never before have as many people moved about over such great distances in as short 
a time as today. Sixty years ago it cost a thousand dollars and required six weeks to 
cross the continent; today the expenditure of time and money for the same trip is 
less than one-sixth. But careful planning is a greater necessity than ever, because 
time has become very valuable. 


That you may use your time to best advantage; that your journey may be 
pleasant, let SUNSET help you. If you are planning to visit any part of the West 
by rail, motor or airplane, if you intend visiting Hawaii, South Seas or the Orient, if 
you of the West are preparing to go to the Atlantic Coast or across to Europe, ask 


SUNSET for information and guidance. 


The SUNSET Guide Post stands ready to supply information concerning 
the worth-while things to see, to lay out itineraries, to make reserva- 
tions,—train, steamship, auto, airplane or hotel,—téd ascertain rates, 
prices and costs by land and by sea. To motor tourists, we can furnish 
information concerning the best roads and their condition, indicate 
camping places, advise about equipment. 


Tell us your destination, the available time, the mode of Sunset 


: ; GUIDE, POST 
locomotion and we'll do the rest, asking nothing except your 
' 


gratitude. i; e | a L P 


Put your travel questions up to us today \ SABE eee Mee Lo 
WF 
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The SUNSET al A 
GUIDE POST eel 


460 Fourth Street San Francisco, Cal. 





























